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PKEFACE. 

It may, perhaps, be deemed necessary that I should give 
some reason for writing of events so long gone by, and on 
which so much has already been said by persons more com- 
petent to the task than myself. The only excuse I can offer 
is, that at the close of the war, in 1815, I felt rather proud of 
having shared in the danger and honour of some of the im- 
portant achievements of our countrymen, whose bravery and 
devotion was the means of ^ving a long peace to Europe; 
and taking credit to myself for the possession of a large share 
of patriotism and enthusiasm, which qualities may be con- 
sidered as necessary ingredients in the character of a soldier ; 
and leaving the service with no other reward than a medal. 

I anxiously sought among the many publications, treating 
of the war, for some record of the services of my own bat- 
talion ; in this, however, I was unfortunately disappointed, 
for, with one exception, our services seemed to have been 
unnoticed and unacknowledged ; and it occurred to me that I 
might myself string together a narrative to supply the omis- 
sion. Bat, in the attempt to do so, a most serious, and 
apparently insurmountable difficulty presented itself, namely, 
the want of abiHty. 

True I had, as I thought, abundance of materials in my 
mind, and a retentive memory to make them available, but 
felt myself utterly incompetent for the task; for, having 
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been sent out very early in life to earn my own living, at 
a time when education was not so cheaply or so easily attain- 
able as at present — I was compelled to forage for myself, 
picking up a little knowledge on the road, and my early man- 
hood being devoted to the service of my coantry, amid the 
fatigues of the march, and the dangers of the battle-field, I 
had then but few opportunities of acquiring any other infor* 
mation than that appertaining to the art of war. So that 
when I returned to civil life, and began to mix in society, I 
found to my sorrow that I was but an uneducated man. 

But, thanks to the establishment of Literary Institutions, 
with their Reading-rooms and Libraries, I have managed, 
since then, so fiir to improve my own mind as will, I hope, 
to some extent, justify my apparent presumption in taming 
author. 

I consider, however, that the present times are peculiarly 
favourable for self-educated men to present themselves to the 
notice of the public ; for, within my recollection, the different 
classes of society in England were so estranged from each 
other, that then the nobleman considered it derogatory to his 
character to associate with commoners ; the commoners 
keeping aloof from tradesmen, and tradesmen apart from 
workmen ; but, thanks, chiefly to the establishment of Me- 
chanics' Institutes and Literary Societies, an amalgamation 
of those several classes has been effected, and their cordial 
and united efforts are now directed to the social, moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical improvement of the whole people. And, 
thus associated, they have it in their power to foster merit ; 
to develop talent and genius, wherever the germ may be found 
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to exist; and that too without, as heretofore, ur^g as an 
objection the merely accidental circamstances of humble birth 
and defective education, but generously conceding, in the 
language of Nature's own poet, that ** A man's a man for 
a' that." 

I am not vain enough to imagine that my work will possess 
any merit in a literary point of view, but I would simply 
remind those who may feel disposed to censure, to bear in 
mind that it is much easier for any of us to discover fleiults in 
others than to elicit beauties of our own. However, whatever 
merit or fault may attach to the work must fall on myself, as 
I may truly say, that "I alone did it." Objections may, 
perhaps, be raised as to the propriety, at the present time, of 
recurring to the events of the last French war, as being likely 
to disturb the kindly feeling which at present happily subsists 
between the two countries ; and, if anything I have written, 
could be fairly construed as offensive to the French as a 
nation, or derogatory to the character of their troops, I might 
then concede there was some force in such an objection : but 
such is not the case. 

On the contrary, I have alwa3rs admired the French military 
character, and consider their troops to be equal, in point of 
bravery, to British troops ; though I must be allowed still to 
assert, that they do not possess the same amount of stamina, 
or the same enduring qualities as the British, who, if they 
once get a grip of the foe, retain their hold with the tenacity 
of then? native bull-dog, until they have achieved a victory, — 
when their nature suddenly changes, and the ferocity of the 
lion gives place to the gentleness of the lamb. 
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I rejoice at the present bappj union of the two countries, 
for which we have in a great measure to thank the recent 
war in the Crimea, which has happily heen the means of 
hringing together two nations, which have for centuries, 
through the folly or wickedness of their rulers, heen kept in a 
state of warlike antagonism; and the warriors of those two 
nations, instead of having heen, as heretofore, pitted against 
each other as enemies, have lately heen seen fraternizing on 
the field of hattle ; a spirit of rivahy, indeed, still prevailed 
among them, but only in the shape of a generous endeavour 
to outvie each other in feats of personal bravery, and deeds of 
mutual kindness. 

Long may this union prevail : and whenever and wherever 
the Anglo-French flags shall be seen floating in the breeze, 
there may the oppressed of every nation, and of every colour, 
find a friend. 

T. MORRIS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Having observed, in many works of this description, that the 
authors have deemed it expedient to begin at the beginning, 
or, in other words, to give some account of themselves pre- 
vious to their entrance on the particular duties which are to 
form the subject of the work, history, or narrative, which they 
may be about to publish, assuming this to be customary and 
allowable, I therefore beg most respectfully to inform the 
reader, that I made my debut in life on the Idth of August, 
1795, in the parish of St. George, Middlesex. The day was 
memorable as being the anniversary of the birth of the 
Great Napoleon the First. I have not the vanity to suppose 
that I have derived either honour or advantage from this ; 
but I merely notice the coincidence. 

When about twelve months old, my father, who I believe 
was something like myself, of rather a roving disposition, 
took it into his head to quit London for a season, and as there 
were no railroads in those days, and coach travelling rather 
expensive, he provided himself with an active and powerM 
young horse, with a strong covered spring cart; and having 
stowed away his wife and children, and a quantity of boxes 
containing articles, the sale of which, in the towns and vil- 
lages through which chance, or his own fancy, might guide 
him, would, he hoped, amply repay him for the expences of 
his outfit and journey. He took his time, going by very 
easy stages, and selecting the most retired villages to rest in, 
considering that he was most likely to find at such place 
comfort, combined with economy. In this way we made the 
tour of the midland and Aorthem counties of £ngland, and 
then crossing the Tweed at Berwick, proceeded to Edinburgh, 
then returning by a difiPerent route to Chester ; and on taking 
stock, my father found that his speculative journey had been 
far more successful than he had anticipated. Notwithstanding 
this, and though I have often heard my mother say that it 
was the most delightful journey she had ever experienced, 
they yet determined to settle down quietly as tradespeople. 
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Fortunately, the horse and cart sold for more than they ori- 
ginally cost. Liverpool was then selected as their resting 
place, as they had friends living there. So a shop was taken 
in Dale Street, and opened with a well-assorted stock of iron- 
mongery, and as I have heard, answered extremely well, until 
one unfortunate Sunday evening, on returning with his family 
from Byrom Street Chapel, my father had the misfortune to 
find the house reduced to a heap of ruins during his absence. 
It had taken fire : how, he could never learn. He was not 
insured, and was therefore ruined. With the Httle money he 
had left, he next took us on a visit to his native village in 
Wales, where I was attacked by one of the diseases incidental 
to childhood, and was transferred to the care of an old lady 
who had been the successful nurse of my father some forty 
years before, and the particulars of which, he was often in 
the habit of relating to us as follows: — 

He was attacked by the measles, and the violence of the 
disorder appeared to baffle the skill of the doctor. The 
child, after much severe sufPering, sank quietly to rest ; was 
laid on the bed preparatory to being handed over to the 
tender mercies of the undertaker. It was winter time ; the 
ground covered with snow. The mother was alone in the 
cottage, with her dear, dead child. She had occasion to go 
to the well for water ; on her return, she was followed by a 
small bird called a pe-witt, which evinced its satisfaction at the 
shelter he had met with, by hopping and chirruping round 
the room. The mother cast many anxious glances to the bed 
on which lay the body of her last bom. Who can tell the 
strength of maternal love ? How cheerfully would she have 
sacrificed her own life, to have saved his. But hark ! what 
sound is that ? As the bird is pursuing its gambols round 
the room, the eyes of the mother are rivetted on the child. 
Its puny arms begin to move ; and as the bird continues to 
chirrup, the child says, faintly, bt^t distinctly, *' What 's that, 
mother ? " The mother was absolutely frightened out of her 
wits. She ran to her nearest neighbour, and pointing to her 
own cottage, vowed that some evil spirit had taken possession 
of her dear little boy. She was accompanied back by the 
woman to whom I have referred, and who, finding the child 
was really alive, took it under her own especial charge, until 
she restored it in perfect health to its mother. I need scarcely 
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add, that the nurse was equally successful in my case, and on 
oar removal from thence, we settled down for some years in 
Birmingham, where my&ther resumed his original trade; and 
there heing a brisk war, he took a contract to supply guns to 
the government for the army ; and so rapidly did the manu- 
&cture of arms in Birmingham develope itself, that in a few 
years they were able to turn out one thousand per day com- 
plete, with every description of accoutrement, &c. 

The earliest event which I can recollect, as having taken 
any interest in, was a grand review on Birmingham Heath, by 
the Duke of Cambridige : the whole population was on the 
qui vrve to witness this grand sight, and I also (being then 
about seven years old) must make one of the number. On 
our road to the scene of action, my attention being wholly 
absorbed by the drums and colours, I was unfortunately 
knocked down by the leading horse of a heavily laden country 
waggon, and several of the horses passed over me, before I 
could be extricated. I was carried away much bruised, but 
no bones broken; and I believe I thought more of the disap- 
pointment, than I did of my mjuries. 

Persons acquainted with Birmingham, only at the present 
time, can form but an imperfect notion of the contrast which 
it presents, to the time to which I have alluded. The popu- 
lation (then about 70,000) possessed the same industry and 
ingenuity as now, but they were grossly ignorant ; scarcely 
one in twenty of the working classes being able to read or 
write. Earning plenty of money, they were well satisfied 
with the government of George the Third, inasmuch as the 
continuance of the war, under his auspices, was highly advan- 
tageous to them ; and it was no uncommon thing to hear 
a man say in the morning, *' Thank God and the king 
for a good night's rest." The mass of the population was 
just then emerging from the mental darkness and thral- 
dom in which, to the disgrace of the government and clergy, 
they had so long been allowed to remain. A number of 
chapels and schools had been erected by the Dissenters, and 
the great good resulting from their exertions, produced a 
feeling of alarm among the ministers of the established 
church, and excited in them a spirit of emulation, as the only 
means of preventing the total alienation of their flocks. An 
effort was made to silence one of the most popular and in- 
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fluential of the Dissenting ministers, the Rev. Mr. Home, 
by committing him to prison for three months, for giving, as 
a toast, at a private party, *' Health to our friends over the 
water." The sentiment had reference merely to the efforts 
that were then being made by the Dissenters, to evangelize 
France. The sapient functionary, however, before whom the 
charge was laid, put a different construction on it, and com- 
mitted him for giving, what he was pleased to designate, a 
Jacobin toast. Birmingham was then full of life and bustle, 
and from the number of recruiting parties stationed there, 
had, at times, a very gay and animated appearance. No 
other town in the kingdom, I believe, furnished bo many men 
to the army, and I think none were found superior to them in 
the requisites to constitute the soldier. As I grew up, I was 
often at the parade ground of the Birmingham Association ; 
a volunteer corps of about one thousand men, animated by 
the most loyal feelings, the utmost excitement, indeed, per* 
vaded all ranks and classes of society. Mothers and nurses 
were then in the habit of frightening their children into quiet- 
ness and obedience, by sayiDg, '* Hush ! here's Boney coming;" 
and hundreds and thousands of children of a larger growth, 
lived in the continual expectation of the invasion of £ngland 
by Napoleon. Under the influence of this excitement, vo- 
lunteers were enrolled; and if their services had been required 
to repel the invader, I have no doubt they would have done 
their duty nobly ; but. happily for himself and troops. Napo- 
leon declined the experiment, and the services of our gallant 
corps were confined to the evolutions of the parade ground, 
with an occasional field day, or sham fight. Once, indeed, I 
recollect they were called out, on rather hazardous duty, to 
disperse a vast crowd assembled to witness a bull fight on a 
Sunday. The Riot Act having been read, our volunteers ad- 
vanced to the charge, driving the enemy before them, and 
taking some prisoners, among whom was the bull himself. 
The exploits of the day have been commemorated by a song, 
the chorus of which runs thus : — 

" They stole the stake, 
They spoilt the wake, 
And put the bull in the dungeon." 

On one occasion, after attending the parade-ground, it 
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strack me that I should like to have a black silk stock, such 
as were worn hj the volunteers round the neck ; so on mj 
return home, I obtained from mj mother the requisite quantity 
of silk, and only wanting then a stifPener, I found, in my 
father's workshop, a piece of thin wood, which I thought 
would answer the purpose extremely well, only that it was 
about two inches too long. The men were away at dinner at 
the time, but there was the chipping block, with the sharp 
axe upon it, of which I availed myself. Holding the piece of 
wood with my left hand, I, with my right hand, raised the 
sharp and heavy weapon ; but, in its descent, instead of striking 
the wood, I let it fall on my thumb, cutting it through across 
the first joint. I immediately grasped the detached piece, and 
held it tight with my right hand, on the part from which it 
had been severed; then running out, I jumped down the steps, 
rolled over on the ground, gathered myself np, ran in doors, 
calling out lustily, " Father, take me to the doctor." "What's 
the matter," said my mother. *' I have cut my thumb," said I. 
" Let me look at it, child," said she. " No," I cried, " I 
must go to the doctor." Hearing my cries, my father came 
in, and wanted me to show it to him. I refused, and insisted 
on going to the doctor. 

There v^as such an earnestness about me, that they became 
alarmed, and so I was taken to a surgeon, who, when he had 
got his sponge and plaister ready, said, " Now, my little man, 
let me see your thumb." All this time I had been holding the 
wounded part so firmly, that very little blood escaped ; but 
as soon as I removed my hand, such a torrent of blood rushed 
out, that my father and the surgeon were both alarmed, 
neither of them fancying for a moment that the wound was so 
severe ; the bone was cut through, and the piece hanging 
merely by the flesh. However, they set to work, sewed the 
parts together, strapped them up, and sent me home in a 
fainting state, from the great loss of blood. 

It was many months before the wound was healed; but the 
cure was then complete. I retained the use of my thumb, 
though encircled by an ugly scar, and somewhat shorter than 
its fellow. 

The trade of Birmingham has obtained a world-wide cele- 
brity, and although its productions are spoken of disparagingly, 
yet I know firom experience, that they are capable of turning 
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out as good work as any place in the world ; and it is some* 
what singular, that while the British government are bringing 
machinery and men from America, for the manufacture of 
arms, Birmingham is fall of orders from America, for the very 
things our own country is in want of: but it is the common 
practice of John Btdl to encourage foreign talent:— 

*' Abroad, to see wonders, the Englishman goes. 
And neglects the fine things that lie under his nose." 

When the Russian Emperor, Alexander, was at Birming- 
ham, in 1814, he, with his suite, visited a large establish- 
ment, with which he seemed well pleased ; but there was a 
young French Count with him, who, while professing to be 
well pleased with the specimens exhibited, yet candidly told 
the proprietor, that he could not come up to the manufactures 
of Paris, for that neat finish, which added so much to the 
value of the article ; in proof of which, he took from his 
pocket a valuable gold snuff-box, and handed it round for 
inspection; it was very much admired, and Birmingham 
seemed, for a moment, likely to be at a discount ; but the 
proprietor begged that he might be allowed to take the lid off, 
and on his doing so, he perceived, and showed to the company, 
his own private mark, clearly proving, that the box was of his 
own manufacture. The population of Birmingham is now 
double what it was fifty years ago; and its trade seems to be 
increasing in the same ratio as the population. 

My earliest reminiscences are identified with it, and though 
not bom there, I still look upon it as my native place. In 
1805, my father was selected to establish a business at Liver- 
pool, and having to take a quantity of material with him, our 
mode of transit was by the canal, in a barge, and being sum- 
mer-time, the journey was exceedingly pleasant, as we had the 
option either to ride or walk ; on resting, during Sunday, at 
Middlewich, we were dressed in our best, and were taken to 
church, and just as the service was concluded, a terrific storm 
of thunder and lightning burst over us ; a portion of the con- 
gregation had taken their departure, the rest, including our 
little party, were waiting for shelter, under the porch, when 
the electnc fiuid struck the steeple, detaching some of the 
stone- work, and crushing in a portion of the roof : fortunately 
no one was ii^ured, but we were dislodged from our position, 
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and made the best of the way to our boat. Near to as, on the 
canal, was a barge, under a military escort, conveying a freight 
of copper, to the " Soho" establishment^ to be converted into 
coin. 

A fresh impetus had just been given to trade, in these 
parts, by the opening of a large mine of the purest salt, be- 
longing to Messrs. Kent and Naylor, of LdverpooL Many 
parties visited the place, and persons occasionally descended, 
accompanied by a miner, placed in a large basket, or bucket, 
which, being attached to a rope, was let down by the revolu- 
tion of a windlass, whose action was rendered uniform by a 
steam-engine. The following description is from the same 
tourist from whom I have already quoted : — 

'* The shaft by which we descended was circular, enlarging, 
in a very snudl proportion, as we penetrated into the bowels 
of the earth ; the depth of the pit was 340 feet The first 
forty yards was composed of earth ; after which a stratum of 
rock-salt comes in, twenty- seven yards in thickness, of the 
colour and consistence of sugar-candy, but extremely hard ; 
this the miners worked in a horizontal direction, about fifty 
yards, and twelve yards deep, leaving fifteen yards of the 
staratum for a roof. 

" Here, for a moment, our impressions were those of terror, 
as we appeared to hang in gloomy vacuity, with nothing to be 
seen below, or on either side of us : coarse fiag-^tone occu- 
pies the next fifteen feet, after which comes the second stra- 
tum of rock-salt, already worked to the depth of forty yards. 

" Having performed our descent with ease and safety, we 
found ourselves in a circular apartment, whose area in- 
cluded an acre and a half, the height about thirty feet, the 
flooring day, and as hard as adamant ; the roof fiat and regu- 
lar, supported by eight enormous pillars of salt, hewn by the 
workmen into uniform shapes, about nine feet wide at the 
front, twelve at the back, and of fifteen or sixteen feet in 
thickness; the air of a most agreeable temperature; and the 
scene around at once singular and beautiful. 

" The miners, having previously provided some of their com- 
panions with tapers, and stationed them at proper parts of the 
cavern, its whole area, on reaching the bottom, was at once 
thrown before our eyes ; the sides, roof, and pillars, reflecting 
back the light of the tapers, and gUttermg hke ten thousand 
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diamonds. In one corner, a party was discovered, separating 
the mineral from the rock with pick- axes, the fragments illu- 
minating the spot with their coruscations; in another, we 
heard the thunder of a hlast, where the hardness of the salt 
required the force of gunpowder to tear it to pieces. 

" Enchantments and genii naturally rushed on our fancy ; and 
the almost forgotten intellectual delights of infancy, which had 
long lost their power over the mind, came hack for a moment 
in the dear delusions of fairj palaces and wizard's wands. 

" Here we could contemplate the lahours of the miners with 
pleasure, who pursued their avocations, soothed by the society 
of their comrades, in wholesomeness and safety ; in a room 
whose grandeur, ornament, and extent, no monarch dwelling 
upon earth could equal. The number of men at work here 
was about fifteen ; the best of the salt was sent to Liverpool, 
and the coarsest thrown into the brine-pans, to strengthen 
the Uquor of the salt-springs, many of which are also found 
hereabout, whose produce is boiled, and crystallized on the 
spot. The mine is ventilated by a second shaft." 

The above account gives a tolerably clear description of the 
salt-mines in this neighbourhood, which may vary in their 
dimensions, but little in their process, or appearance. 

The brine-springs are from fifty to one hundred and twenty 
feet deep ; their liquor, in general, is fiilly saturated, produc- 
ing a prodigious quantity of salt, of the finest quality. The 
process of obtaining it is by evaporation. The average pro- 
duce of the salt-mines in this neighbourhood, at that time, 
was about one thousand tons per week, which the government 
thought worthy of being taxed, to the extent of about three- 
pence per pound ; but, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
officers appointed to collect it, a great deal of smuggling was 
practised, in which I had afterwards some personal experience. 

On our arrival at Runcorn we quitted the barge, and were 
speedily conveyed by a sailing-boat to Liverpool. The pre- 
mises selected for the business my father was appointed to 
superintend, were situated on the quay, by the side of the Old 
Dock, and the principal article of manufacture was a light 
description of gun, with a well-pohshed exterior ; but, being 
only intended as an article of barter, to have fired them with 
ball would have been a dangerous experiment. Some thou- 
sands of these were sent to the coast of Africa, and given to 
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the chiefs there, in exchange for slaves for the supply of our 
West Indian possessions ; where they, at that time, fetched a 
heavy price. Our establishment was also patronized by the 
owners and captains of privateers and merchant vessels^ as 
the war, then raging, rendered it imperative that every ship 
should be in a position to defend herself ; and, I believe, the 
most lucrative part of our business was, repairing the ships' 
arms on their return from a voyage. 

I was one day overhauling a chest which had been depo- 
sited in our first-floor ware-room, and, taking up a heavy 
pistol, I snapped it off several times, not supposing it to be 
loaded. Finding some loose powder, I put a little in the pan, 
to have a flash ; and then, pointing the pistol towards a ship 
in the dock, where a man was at work as a rigger, I said to a 
lad who was with me at the time, " See me shoot that man." 
I pulled the trigger, and the pistol exploded, with a report so 
loud that 1 have since thought there must have been more 
than one charge in it. The bullet passed within an inch or 
two of the man's head against whom I had foolishly, but in- 
nocently, aimed, and lodged in the block he was fixing at the 
time. As soon as it was discovered where the shot came 
from, some of them rushed up to secure the miscreant, who, 
as they thought, had contemplated murder; but when they 
saw me lying on the floor, bleeding at the mouth from the 
rebound of the weapon : they thought, perhaps, that I was al- 
ready sufficiently punished, and let me go home. 

A change of situation now awaited me, my father having a 
particular friend, named *' Smallshaw," a shipbuilder, who 
took a fancy to and wanted me as an apprentice ; but, as I 
was too young for that, it was determined that I should go 
with him for a time on trial. I was very glad of the change, 
and was not a little proud of myself in the new dress pro- 
vided for me — ^in the costume of a shipwright. The vessel on 
the stocks at the time, was what was called a " Guinea Brig," 
intended for the transmission of slaves from the coast of 
Guinea to the West India Islands. And so little was thought 
generally of the cruelty and infamy of this traffic in human 
flesh that, with all their boasted kindness and philanthropy, 
some uf the most eminent of the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
were deeply implicated in it; and unfortunately, at the present 
time, ministers of the Gospel are to be found, in the Slave 

b 
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States of America, who can quote Scripture to sanction the 
continuance of slavery. " O that heaven would place a whip 
in every honest man's hand, to lash such rascals naked through 
the earth." 

I was quite pleased with my new employment, and con- 
tinued in it until the vessel was launched ; and, that heing 
rather an important event in a shipbuilder's yard, a handsome 
reward was promised to the lad who should first convey to our 
mistress (confined at home by illness) the important fact that 
the brig was safely transferred to her natural element. As 
soon, therefore, as the vessel had glided securely from the 
stocks, and was seen floating majestically on the waves, myself 
and another lad started off on our important mission. My 
competitor in the race was older than I, and from the pro- 
gress he made at starting, there was every probability of his 
winning the prize. 

Our way was over the dock gates, but, being high- water, 
and a spring-tide, the gates were thrown open, and my oppo* 
nent thus lost the advantage he had gained at starting. As 
there was a chance of our being detained some time, he sud* 
denly ran off to go round the dock ; I did not follow him, 
but, watching my opportunity, as a large ship was passing 
through, I sprang from the shore to her rigging, and, skip- 
ping lightly over the deck, leaped from her bulwarks to the 
opposite shore. I was thus enabled to outstrip my rival by a 
quarter of a mile ; but, as we still had some distance to go, he 
rapidly gained on me : so, that when I reached my master's 
house he was within a few yards of me. The door being 
closed, I availed myself of an aperture left in the cellar-door 
for the fowls, rushed through the kitchen to the great alarm 
of the cook, and so I made my way up to the parlour, just 
as a knock at the door announced the arrival of my an- 
tagonist. Our mistress, though rather alarmed at the abrupt 
mode of entrance, was highly gratified with the intelligence we 
brought, and rewarded us both handsomely. 

In a shipbuilder's yard, the time between the launching of 
one vessel and the commencement of another, the work is of 
rather a miscellaneous description, and, being summer time, I 
often availed myself of the opportunity which our position af- 
forded, of bathing in the river; and, on one of those occa- 
sions, a youth who was with me met with a fright which was 
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near proving fatal to him. A frigate was stationed in the 
river for the defence of the port, and as a dep6t for men-of- 
war sailors, ohtained by the infamous system of impressment. 
Among the number of those detained on board was a power- 
ful black man, who was anxious to regain his liber^, and, 
watching his opportunity, made his escape through one of the 
lower deck port-holes ; and, by swimming and diving alter- 
nately, had, unperceived, gained the spot where we were 
bathing. On emerging from his last dive, he brought up his 
great black woolly head alongside the lad, and said, '* It's 
only me, massa ;" then, making the best of his way on shore, 
got clear off* The poor lad was so frightened at the appari- 
tion that it was with great difficulty we could get him on 
shore. 

The system of impressment was carried on at that time to 
very great extent; the press-gangs going through the streets^ 
sweeping all before them. I was an eye-witness to a circum- 
stance which was near producing a great deal of bloodshed:-— 
A young mate of a ship just returned from a voyage, was 
making the best of his way to his friends, when he was stopped 
by two men of the pressgang, who demanded an inspection of 
his protection paper ; it wns shewn to them ; they kept pos- 
session of it, and, taking hold of him, one on each side, were 
forcing him along : an old woman was leaning on her half- 
door, looking on, and two sailors were passing on the other 
side, who dad not seem disposed to interfere until the old 
woman, addressing them, said : ^* I suppose you are Ameri- 
cans ; Englishmen would not pass quietly by and see their 
fellow-creatures dragged along in that manner." 

The men, thus appealed to, who were really Americans, 
lost but little time in releasing the young sailor, who made the 
best of his way home. A long and desperate encounter then 
ensued between the press-gang and sailors ; each party being 
strongly reinforced, and armed with cutlasses, staves, sticks, 
&nd knives. The pressmen were eventually beaten ofP, and 
fled to the frigate for safety, and the sailors assisted by 
i^umbers of the townsmen, broke into the rendezvous of the 
several gangs and demolished the furniture and effects. 

'^ey next selected some vessels which they thought most 
suitable, and having got an ample supply of guns, ball, cart- 
'i^gw, &c., they were proceeding to attack and board the 
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King's ship, or at least of demanding, that the pressgang who 
had taken refuge on board, should be delivered up to them. 
They were fortunately dissuaded from this rash project by 
some influential gentlemen of the town, who with the mayor 
promised them that the system of impressment should not 
be carried on again in the same reckless and arbitrary manner 
as before. 

No town in the kingdom, perhaps in the world, has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than Liverpool has done during the last 
sixty years. Within my recollection it scarcely was a third 
of its present size. The opposite side of the river was then 
free from buildings of any description, excepting here and 
there an isolated farm house, and an old church or two in the 
distance, and the light-house, with its signal poles; but now, 
how different ! Birkenhead, with its splendid docks, capacious 
warehouses, handsome streets, showy shops, and rapidly- 
increasing population, all evince the great importance of the 
place in a maritime and commercial point of view, and the 
public spirit of its inhabitants. Some short time before I 
was in Liverpool, an event took place, which proved that the 
town was not so well defended as it ought to have been. 

An Irishman, of good family connexions, had attained the 
rank of Lieutenant in the British navy ; but, for some breach 
of discipline, was dismissed. Influenced by feelings of the most 
deadly hatred towards England, he went to France, and 
through the influence of an uncle of his, who had been many 
years naturalized in France, and had attained high military 
rank, he had but little difficulty in inducing the French War 
Minister to intrust his relative with the command of a frigate, 
and he conceived the daring project of boarding the British 
lion in his den. Watching his opportunity when he could 
have a spring tide and favourable wind, he entered the Mersey, 
hoisted English colours, while passing the " Princess** (such 
being the name of the frigate stationed there), and when 
abreast of the Old Dock, being then high water, he tacked 
about, fired a broadside into the town, killing an old woman, 
wounding three or four men, and injuring some of the build- 
ings. On repassing the frigate he saluted her with his shotted 
guns, hoisted the French flag, and before either the frigate 
or the batteries could bring their guns to bear on him, he 
had got safely round the rock, out of reach. Since then a 
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number of forts and batteries bave been constructed, so as to 
render tbe performance of a similar exploit a matter of some 
difficulty as well as danger. Anotber extraordinary and 
ratber disastrous event bappened about tbe same time. A 
remarkably fine sbip of about tbree bundred tons, fitted out 
as a privateer, witb a picked crew of one bundred and fifty 
men, (all volunteers), and mounting sixteen brass guns, tbe 
day- before ber intended departure, was sailing up and down 
tbe river. It was a beautiful summer Sunday afternoon, and 
tbere were more than a bundred visitors on board. Tbe sbore 
was lined witb spectators, admiring tbe fine sailing qualities 
of tbe sbip, speculating as to tbe time sbe would be absent, 
and tbe number of prizes sbe would bring in. All ber sails 
were set and ber ports open. A sudden gust of wind caugbt 
ber, and laid ber on ber beam ends, wben sbe filled and went 
down instantly. Tbere was a beart-rending shriek from tbe 
poor wretcbes thus suddenly immersed, responded to by a 
cry of borror from tbe crowds, who were on tbe beach wit- 
nesses of tbe catastrophe. Every available boat was imme- 
diately put into requisition witb plenty of volunteers to man 
them; and tbe greatest efforts were made to render assist- 
ance, but out of 250 persons on board, seventy-five met witb 
a watery g^ave. Being thrown now entirely among a maritime 
population, I, myself, became half a sailor ; and I was often 
witb my playmates on board of sbip, practising " Follow my 
leader", and passing from one portion of the masts, yards and 
rigging to anotber, witb squirrel-like agility. One Sunday 
afternoon, I was thus amusuig myself on board an American 
ship, in the Old Dock, aud bad ascended to tbe round -top, 
when I suddenly found myself placed in juxtaposition witb a 
large-sized monkey, who was stationed there, and thinking 
that 1 was intruding, be began to sbew as fine a set of teetb 
^ any monkey need desire ; as long as l remained quiet, be 
continued so ; but every time I manifested a disposition to 
retreat, he seemed inclined to put bis veto upon it, and while 
^e were so situated, tbe novelty of the thing attracted the 
notice of tbe passers by, wbose sbouts brought up tbe mate 
from the cabin, where he was reading bis Bible, the rest of the 
crew being on sbore. As soon as be ascertained tbe cause of 
Btterriment he caugbt up a rope's end and made tbe best of 
liis way towards us. The monkey and myself seemed then 
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to entertain precisely similar notions as to his intentions, each 

of us supposing the rope's-end was intended for his special 

iwe. As soon, therefore, as the mate came near us. the monkey 

attained a more elevated position, and I. feeling myself now 

at liberty, caught hold of one of the halyards, and came down 

with a velocity which would have been no disgrace to Jocko 

nimseit For some reasons which I cannot explain, I was 

removed from the ship-builder's yard, to the shop of Mr. Jones. 

an eminent silversmith, at the corner of Castle-street, facing 

femil M ^^' ^^ l'«««»es8 is stiU. I believe, in the same 

lamiiy. My master was a prominent, and efficient member of 

r^LV^'^T*?'' ' """^ ^ **'''»'^ * »°'e l^onest and worthy man 

Z!. r^ ' **'°''^^ *^*' municipal body with whom he was 

connected were unquestionably the most corrupt in the kine- 

thTlrl ^^^^^^ " S«at deal of their amiable practices duri^ff 

S n^w .^^''*'r • ""^"^ ^^^ *°°^ Pl«=«- Liverpool then, 

field w^rerr"*^ ,*''?. "'"°'*"''= *"** *^« candidates in the 

^17 Generals Gascoyne and Tarlton on the Tory or 

foSht T • "•'• ^"^^^ **»" "»^'^'°''' ^^'^'^ »««t«d about a 
mS f if ' T^"^ ""*" '"'P^^ded. and the town was in the 
Suh^^f V "7 '**w °^ ^^^t-'-^"*. ""d many battles and 
xT P ^^® between them 

been removed ; and the W. toa^te ' H^' i! *^! ^^°**^ ^^^ 
culate, when my master observed a "? J°*^®^. began to cir- 
which I had attached to the button ho^^^ ^^^ ribbon. 
Tory coloars were green and blue • rt..? t^ ^y jacket. The 
coe colour, pink. WeD, my m^st^ ^iT^ ^f^^™- or Ros- 

"Thomas, what's this ?•• "^ observing this, said, 

" A bit of ribbon. Sir," said I. 
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** Ah, you dog ; I see it's a bit of ribbon : but what's it 
for?" 

•* For, Sir. Oh, it's for Roscoe, Sir/' said I. 

" Then/' said he, putting on as black and fierce a look as 
his kind and benevolent countenance was susceptible of, " How 
dare you be for Roscoe, when 70a know that we are all, here, 
for Gascojne and Tarlton ?" 

" Why, Sir," said I, " I thought that in England every 
man had a right to go for whom he liked/' 

My reply set the whole company in a roar of laughter ; 
daring which I made my escape horn the room. As I was 
g^oing down the stairs, I began to cry, at having so offended 
my master : I was followed by two gentlemen, one of whom 
said. " Here, my lad, here's half-a-crown for you, for speak- 
ing your mind. And now,*' said he, to his friend, " I am 
going over, to give a plumper for Roscoe." 

During this election, the most infamous means were resorted 
to, to inflaence and intimidate the electors. The shipwrights, 
who were nearly all freemen, were taken from work, and paid 
to parade the town with bludgeons ; thus preventing many 
of the independent electors from getting near the hustings. 
Public-houses were kept open for these parties, and their 
finends, where they could have unlimited supplies of drink; 
and where the most disgusting scenes of riot and drunken 
revelry prevailed. 

One night, as a gang of those drunken wretches had issued 
forth from one of those houses, shouting out boisterously, 
" Grascoyne and Tarlton for ever !" I shouted, in opposition to 
ihem, " Roscoe for ever !" Immediately I had several of 
them after me ; but as I was young and active, and thought 
I could get away from them whenever I chose, I determined 
to lead them a bit of a dance ; and with this view, I made 
for the dock, which was at night encircled by a strong chain, 
carried on by posts, the centre of each length of chain 
swinging within a foot of the ground. I jumped over the 
chain, and turned short round the post, the foremost of my 
pursuers being dose behind me ; but, being too inebriated to 
see the chain, was tripped up by it, and went head first into 
the dock. 

As soon as I heard a plash in the water, I sung out lustily, 
to the nearest ship, <' A man overboard 1 " Assistance was 
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immediately rendered ; the man was got out, more finghtened 
than hurt, and after a little time was sufficiently recovered to 
be sent home. 

The result of the election was, that Gascoyne and Roscoe 
were returned : but another dissolution of Parliament taking 
place some few months afterwards, Roscoe refused again to 
stand the contest for a place so notoriously corrupt ; and the 
Tory candidates had, therefore, only to walk over the course. 
One dark night, afterwards, a fellow, with stentorian lungs, 
was heard bawling through the streets, " Here you have 
General Gascoyne's speech in the House of Commons, for one 
penny!" In those eventM times, the people were all anxious 
to know what their members were doing or saying ; so the 
papers were soon disposed of; but some of them came back^ 
and said to the vendor, *' I say, master, there was nothing on 
the paper you gave me.'* *' Well," said the man, ** the gene- 
ral had said nothing yet I" 

The sight-loving people of Liverpool were, about this time, 
indulged with a military spectacle of surpassing interest. 
Some regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, together 
with some militia regiments, and volunteers, were reviewed by 
the Duke of Cambridge, on the sea-shore. His Royal High- 
ness rode a beautiful cream-coloured charger. There were 
some thousands of spectators; and the proceedings went off 
with the greatest possible eclat. Towards the close of the 
day, owing to a sudden change of wind, the tide came in with 
more than its usual impetuosity ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty the troops and people could get clear of it ; many of 
the ladies were glad to avail themselves of a ride on the 
shoulders of the men ; the latter having to wade through the 
water. The Duke himself was in some danger. As he was 
riding over a quicksand, the horse sunk in so rapidly, that 
His Royal Highness was obliged to dismount', and run for it, 
and the animal was then extricated by means c^ some rnpes. 

The bias of my mind towards the military profession, was 
somewhat strengthened by a circumstance connected with a 
a regiment which had arrived ; and during the bustle and ex- 
citement of the landing, my attention was drawn to a drum- 
mer-boy, of about my own age, from the circumstance of 
hearing him called by the same name as my own. On the 
strength of this, I scraped an acquaintance with him ; waited 
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until he had got his hillet ; then went with him : afterwards 
we strolled through the town together, and I took him home 
with me, where he was treated very kindly ; and while taking 
some refreshment, and relating his artless story, my mother 
wept, having then, perhaps, a sort of presentiment, or fore- 
taste, of the grief and anxiety of mind, which she was her- 
self doomed to experience so largely afterwards, when her 
own two hoys should be subjected to the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes of war. She cried — and, indeed, we all cried — as that 
poor boy related how his father had been killed in battlei ; 
and how his mother, dying soon afterwards, left him and his 
sister to the tender mercies of the world, in a foreign land ; 
and how wonderfully heaven had ** tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb," by raising, first one friend and then another, to 
take care x)f them ; until at length his sister was comfortably 
provided for in the colonel's family, and he had his appoint- 
ment as drummer. " Oh ! but." said he, emphatically, ** I 
shan't be always a drummer-boy though ; when I am big 
enough I'll join the ranks, and fight Uke a man, for my king 
and country." 

My connexion with Liverpool was now drawing to a close. 
My father, having made fresh arrangements, left for London, 
taking my brother with him, and leaving the old lady to 
follow with the rest of the family. Our luggage was for- 
warded by the canal; and ourselves booked for an outside 
berth on the stage coach. Ever mindful of our comforts, our 
kind mother had provided a large loaf, redolent of eggs, sugar, 
<Wants, carraway seeds, &c. ; and this, with two bottles of 
wine given by an old friend at starting, was our principal food 
during the tedious journey of two days and one night. The 
same distance being now accomplished by railway in five 
hours. 

We arrived safely in town, and I was provided with a 
situation with Messrs. Brander & Potts, the emment gun- 
"^ers in the Minories. While here I had the opportunity of 
Witnessing some of the exciting scenes arising out of the 
strange contest between Sir Francis Burdett and the Speaks 
of the House of Commons. 

The Speaker issued his warrant for the committal of the 
honourable baronet to the Tower ; he, however, refused to 
^hcy it, and took refuge in his own house in Piccadilly, which 
^as strongly barricaded ; and eflfectually, for a time, frustrated 
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every effort to force an entrance. Sir Francis was. at the 
time, very popular with the people, who seemed willing to 
render him every support in his resistance to what was con- 
sidered an illegal order for his arrest. This conflict was 
carried on for several days ; the Riot Act was read, and some 
ahots were fired hy the Life Guards. One of these gentlemen 
(for they were a sort of honorary corps, and had to pay some- 
thing considerable for admission) rode after three gentlemen 
on the pavement in Piccadilly, and made several cuts at them 
with his sword. They avoided the blows by stooping, and 
one of them, exasperated at the wanton and uncalled-for 
attack, drew from his pocket a pistol, and shot the guards- 
man; the wound was mortal; the gentlemen effected their 
escape. 

The next morning Sir Francis found himself surrounded by 
a large body of police officers, supported by the Horse Guards 
and a portion of the 15th Hussars; ladders were brought, 
and some of the Bow-street officers, armed with cutlasses and 
pistols, ascended and forced an entrance by the drawing-room 
window. Sir Francis was brought out, placed in a coach, and 
escorted by military and police, proceeded towards the Tower. 
The prisoner was loudly cheered ; and the streets were so 
densdy crowded that it was with the greatest difficulty the 
cavalcade could force its way. On passing through Crutched 
Friars, the Horse Guards (who were certainly very roughly 
handled by the mob) fired among the people and killed two 
individuals who, by a curious coincidence, had neither of them 
anything to do with the affair. One cf them was a corn- 
meter, and the other a bricklayer's labourer; the latter was 
quietly standing smoking his pipe when the Guardsman's 
boUet passed tluough his throat. 

I saw this man, after the inquest had been held on him, at 
his own house, where his relatives and friends, being Roman- 
Catholics, were indulging in their national custom of waking 
the body. The corpse was veiy tastefully decorated, with the 
crucifix placed on its breast, and a number of old women, 
{redolent of gin, snuff, and tobacco), every now and then set 
up a dismal howl — enumerating the virtues of the deceased, 
and calHiig down the curses of the Virgin Mary and Sunts on 
lu3 murderer. 

The inquest on the cont-meter, though of^poeed by the 
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coroner, persisted in recording a verdict of wilful murder 
against a Life Guardsman unknown. The body was buried in 
Aldgate churchyard, and a stone erected, on which was re- 
corded the manner of his death, and the verdict of the jury. 
The stone, with the inscription on it, is still to be seen from 
Houndsditch. 

An inquest was also held on the Guardsman, and a verdict 
returned of •* Murdered by sotae person unknown.** A reward 
of one hundred pounds was offered by the Government for the 
discovery of the person, but he was never found. The friends 
of the corn-meter also offered a reward of one hundred pounds 
for the apprehension of the Guardsman ; and the large pla- 
cards of each case were posted in juxta-position aJl over 
London. 

Sir Francis was safely lodged in the Tower, and occupied 
one of the houses on the parade ; the drawbridge was up, and 
the place strongly guarded. 

The conduct of the 15th Hussars was highly applauded; 
they performed their unpleasant duty without suffering the 
annoyance of the mob to provoke them to measures of retali- 
ation. The Guardsmen, on the contrary, became so unpopular 
that the Government thought proper to re-organize them ; 
and, when composed of a fresh body of men, with a different 
costume, they were sent to Romford to be drilled, and then 
they were forwarded to Spain, where very little was heard of 
them ; for, having lost their horses, they were only employed 
oil garrison duty. 

At the age of sixteen, I thought myself quite man enough 
^ become a soldier, and so joined the Loyal Volunteers of 
St. George's, Middlesex, and was sworn in on the evening of 
the 11th of May, 1812, at the very hour that Mr. Percival was 
shot in the lobby of the House of Commons, by Bellingham, 
who was afterwards hung for the murder. The motive which 
induced most of my conmdes to join the Volunteers was, that 
♦liey might thereby be exempt from being drawn into the 
Militia ; and various were the stratagems practised by persons 
to avoid serving. 

One young man, I knew well, who was just married, 
'ficeived a summons to attend at the court-house to show 
^^8C, if he could, why he should not be sworn in; and, as he 
™d very serious olrjectionB to serving in the militia, he hit 
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upon the following expedient to avoid it : — He feigned to be 
extremely ill; took some powerful doses of medicine, and let 
his beard grow until the time came for his appearance before 
the authorities, when he presented himself on a pair of 
crutches, borrowed for the occasion; and, in reply to the 
question put to him, if he was willing to serve ? said, that he 
was extremely ill; but if they would give him an order for 
medical relief, when he was well he would be at their service. 
The fellow's appearance was altogether so emaciated and mi- 
serable, that the worthy and sagacious functionary at once 
declared him unfit for service, and ordered him to ffo about 
his business. 

The circumstance being known to the man's shopmates, 
they often indulged in a laugh at the expense of the magis- 
trate. The man saved something like ten pounds by the 
stratagem, as it would have taken at least that to provide a 
substitute. Forty, and fifty pounds have been paid for sub- 
volunte ' ^^^' *° *^^^^ *^^^^ ^^*^'^ charges, men became 
But far other motives influenced me ; I was always reading 
the heart-sturmg accounts of sieges and battles, and the rfo- 
nous achievements of the British troops in Spain, foUowinff 
each other m such rapid succession, created in me an irrepres- 
sible desu-e for military service; and so, as a first step towards 
It, 1 became a Volunteer. And oh ! how proud did I feel 
when, having gone through my course of drill. I was permitted 
to join the ranks; even now I often think of the delightful 
sensations I experienced on our forming on the regimental 
parade ground, and then marching through the streets to a 
larger and more convenient place, where our martial exercises 
and evolutions excited the admiration and wonder of crowds of 
nursery-maids and children, who invariably attended on such 
occasions. Then how delightful, on our dismissal and retS 
home to perambulate the streets in our splendid uniform -^ 
exhibit ourselves as the brave defenders of our country ' 

Never shall I forget the first field.Hnur ^« i ^".""^y- 
grand sham fight between oLetes ^-^^^^^^^ 
feighbouring parish. The grourd se Lct^^^ 
Fair was usuaUy held; and, Sn the dav 1 .^/^^^ f «rl«P 
about six in the morning, in the mldst^^ t^^^^^^ Y'^^^'' 
n.ent, accompanied by a great nu^el^f ^ ^S ^To 
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by sundry waggons, for the conveyance of the sick or wound- 
ed ; together with some covered carts, and a hrewer's dray, 
' containing an abundance of ham, beef, and bread, as well as a 
plentiful supply of ale and porter: which good things, it was 
understood, were for distribution among us, should we perform 
our duty- manfully in the encounter. How exhilarating, on 
our road to the scene of action, to be saluted by the cheers 
of the crowd ; the waving of handkerchidfs, the shouting of 
boys, the thrilling tones of the bugle, and the merry fife and 
drum! 

On our arrival at the ground, we found our antagonists had 
already taken up their position. We were allowed some half- 
hour's breathing time, during which the band of the Tower 
Hamlets' Militia, who had been specially engaged for the 
occasion, enlivened us by the performance of some martial 
airs, to create in the mind that feeling of courage and enthu- 
siasm so necessary to constitute the character of the soldier. 

At length the time for action arrived ; we fell in, and com- 
menced the duties of the day, which cansisted in marching and 
counter-marching, attacking and retreating, forming squares 
to repalse imaginary charges of cavalry, and firing some thirty 
rounds of blank cartridges. At last the decisive moment 
came, to finish our operation by a charge in line with fixed 
bayonets. 

The two regiments faced each other, and each, after firing 
a volley, advanced ; the word *' Charge ! " was given ; " For- 
ward, forward ! " and on we went, with the desperate deter- 
mination of men resolved to conquer or die. When we had 
arrived within a few paces of each other, our commanding 
officers, being fully satisfied with our coolness and bravery, 
and unwilling to expose us to unnecessary dangers, gave the 
word '* Halt I " and thereby allayed the apprehensions of 
those who thought a collision unavoidable. 

Having gone through our evolutions to the satisfaction of 
our commanding officer, we were permitted to retire beneath 
the ample foliage of the forest trees, there to ei\joy ourselves 
^th the good things provided for our use ; and there being 
no restriction in serving out as to quantity, we were able to 
invite those of our finends who had accompanied us from 
town ; and after doing ample justice to the stock of provi- 
sions, we formed into parties, and indulged in the merry song 
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and dance. When it was thought we had sufficiently enjoyed 
ourselves, we were ordered to prepare for the march home ; but 
whether it was the effects of the weather, or the potency of 
the drink, the truth compels me to admit, that our return was 
not of the orderly, soldierhke description, as our journey out- 
wards in the morning, and many were glad to avaU themselves 
of the conveyance of the waggons. However, we returned 
in safety ; and having deposited our colours at the residence 
of our commanding officer, we were dismissed to our respec« 
tive homes, much satisfied with our excursion ; and very often, 
since that time (when I have been exposed to the realities of 
a soldier's life, its dangers, fatigues, and privations), have I 
thought of our forest mimic fight, and wished that we could, on 
all occasions, have had the same liberal provision made for our 
wants. My brother, two years my senior, who had been some 
months connected with the Staffordshire Militia at Windsor, 
about this time volunteered from them into the 73rd, then 
lying in the Tower of London ; his principal motive, perhaps, 
being, that he would, for a time, be near home, and I thus 
contracted a degree of intimacy with the regulars, that made 
me feel almost ashamed of beiug only half a soldier. The 
7drd were not allowed to remain long in the Tower, beings 
ordered for foreign service. They received the route for Col- 
chester, in the first instance, from whence they were expected 
to proceed to Harwich for embarkation. I went with the re- 
giment, as far as Chelmsford, and would have joined them 
then, but my brother would not allow me ; so I reluctantly 
returned to town. 

In a few days, we received a letter, informing us that they 
were on board of ship at Harwich, only waiting for a fair wind : 
their destination a secret. While brooding over my disap- 
pointment in not being allowed to go with them, I most acci- 
dently met with an old comrade of my brother's, who had 
volunteered with him, and had since been on a furlough to see 
his friends. I expressed to him my determination to go, and 
finding his efforts to prevent me unavailing, we agreed to 
meet at six o'clock the next morning. After a restless night, 
produced by the anxiety and distress which I knew my de- 
parture would cause to my parents, I left about four o'clock 
in the morning, without taking leave of a single individual; 
so fearful was I of again being disappointed. At six, I met 
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m^ feUow traveller at Bow, and after taking some refresh- 
ment, we proceeded on our journey, amidst the merry ringing* 
of the church bells, being the 29th of May, the anniversary 
of King Charles's restoration. My companion, whose name 
was Moore, was under the necessity of reaching Colchester 
that night, his time then expiring ; and owing to the bustle of 
80 many troops embarking at Harwich, the coaches were all 
overloaded, so that the only chance we had of getting a ride» 
was by the return post-chaises. Being fortunate enough to 
get two or three lifts with thece, we contrived to walk the 
rest of the distance. Moore was a good-humoured, pleasant 
fellow, full of anecdote, and amused me much by relating, 
among other things, the plans they adopted to get volunteers 
from the militia regiments into the line. The militia would 
be drawn up in line, and the officers, or non-commissioned 
officers of the line regiments, would give a glowing descrip- 
tion of their respective corps, of the battles they had gamed, 
and the honours they had won ; and would finish, by offering 
as a bounty, £14 for life, and £11 for seven years. Some- 
times the soldiers would not listen to "the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely ; " then, if there was a 
great necessity for men, coercive measures were adopted; 
long harassing drills in heavy marching order, and field exer- 
cises were forced on them, and were found so oppressive, that 
to avoid them, the men would embrace the alternative and 
join the regulars. 

It was late in the evening when we reached Colchester, 
having walked thirty miles, and ridden twenty-two. We went 
direct to the barracks, where Moore was at once admitted, 
and reported himself to the officer ; but being after hours, they 
would not let him out again that night, nor would they let 
me in ; so, that tired as I was, I was compelled to go in search 
of a lodging ; rather a difficult thing to get, as the town was 
so full of troops. I was at length accommodated at a low 
public house, called the " Harrow," near the barracks, and 
being much fatigued, went at once to the bed allotted to me in 
the attic, extending the whole breadth of the house, and con- 
taining ten or twelve beds, of the most miserable description 
(as I then thought). However, as I was too tired to seek 
oetter accommodation, and as I was about entering on a situa^ 
tion in life which would necessarily subject me to many priva« 
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tions, I made up mj mind to take life as it should come, and 
to do my best to struggle through its disagreeables ; bat, I 
must confess, on contrasting the wretched accommodation I 
now had, with the clean and comfortable home I had just left, 
I began seriously to ask myself whether I had not better re- 
trace my steps, as I still had the power to do so. While dis- 
cussing the matter with myself, I fell asleep, and had a strange 
medley of dreams, which rendered my repose anything but 
refreshing. In the morning, early, having had my breakfast, 
and paid my reckoning, I wended my way towards the bar- 
racks, still thinking, at times, that I had better go back ; 
however, on I went, found Moore's room, and went with him 
to offer my services to the major. He seemed pleased with 
my appearance, and sent me with a note to the doctor to be 
inspected, and being pronounced by him " all right," I was 
next sent with a seijeant to the town hall for attestation* The 
«eijeant was a Scotchman, and a pleasant fellow enough, so 
by way of bespeaking his future friendship, I treated him and 
myself to some hot steaks, with sundry glasses of good ale ; 
after which, we went to the magistrate's office, and I was 
submitted to the customary form of attestation, being sworn 
to serve his Majesty, King George the Third, for seven years. 
They wanted me to go for life, but I thought the term I had 
selected, quite long enough for a trial. On my return to the 
barracks, I immediately obtained a suit of regimentals, and 
throwing aside my civilian dress, I was that evening parading 
the town, h la militaire, and no one, who saw me, would have 
supposed I had only just enlisted. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Origin of 73rd Regiment, 1st and 2nd Battalions. — The Boate.-— Em- 
barkation. — Signal for sailing. — Departure. — The Storm. — An 
Enemy in sight. — Catching a Tartar. — Put in at Yarmouth. — Bum- 
boats. — Start again. — Reach the Cattegat. — Passage through the Belt. 
— Amusement on board. — Reach the Baltic. — Land on Island of 
Riigen. — March to Stralsund, good Quarters. 

Ths 7drd regiment was originally the 2nd battalion of the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, and was raised in the American war. At 
the peace, in 1783, it obtained its present number, on the 
disbanding of the old 7drd. From that period until the year 
1806, it was stationed in the East Indies; and, for its excel- 
lent behaviour at the siege of Mangalore, obtained the honour 
of bearing the name of that place on its colours and appoint- 
ments; it was also at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799. 
After then it was employed on very active service under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, until its embarkation ; and, on its return 
to England, it was quartered at Greenwich, and, subsequently, 
in Scotland, for the purpose of recruiting, being a Highland 
regiment. On being completed to its establishment, it was 
ordered to New South Wales, under Lieat.-General Macquarrie, 
actmg governor of that colony.* The second battalion, with 
which it was my lot to become identified, was formed in 1809. 
It was always a favourite regiment ; and was soon completed 
from the militia. Their facings are dark green; and the 
appointments equal to any regiment in Her Majesty's service. 

The morning after enlistment, at my own request, I was 
sent to drill ; and, while so occupied, I observed the major 
watching my movements; and, calling me to him, he said, 
rather sternly, — 

** Young man, you have been in the service before." 
I replied that I had not been in any other than a corps of 
volunteers. 

* The late Duke of Wellington had his first commission as ensign in 
*ac 73rd, in the year 1787. 
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" Well," said he, ** if that's the case, the proficiency you 
have acquired in your exercise is very creditable to you. If 
the volunteers were all as perfect they would not be so much 
ridiculed as they are." 

Taking advantage of the major's good feeling towards me, 
I requested, as a favour, that he would allow me to join the 
regiment, which was still detained at Harwich, as he was 
going, with a draught of 150 men, in a few days ; he expressed 
his regret that it was not in his power to grant my request, 
as the men were already selected, and their names forwarded 
to the Horse Guards, but he said he would take care that I 
should come out with the next draught. I then begged per- 
mission to visit my brother at Harwich, which he readily 
granted, giving me a pass for three days; so, drawing a portion 
of my bounty, I started immediately, and on my arrival at 
Harwich, having hired a boat, I boarded the head- quarters 
ship, the " Old Saragossa." The men crowded roimd me, to 
learn the news from the dep6ts. I reported myself to the 
officer commanding, and obtained leave for my brother to go 
on shore with me ; before we went, however, partaking of 
their day's rations, which happened to be beef and plum pud- 
ding, with a good supply of three water grog. We then 
went on shore, to enjoy ourselves more fiilly than we could on 
board. Next morning, as we were strolling through the 
town, we met the colonel, who, till the time of sailing should 
arrive, was stopping with his family at the Three Cups Inn. 
As I had still a strong desire to go with the regiment, I made 
the request, with which he seemed pleased. He asked me 
when my pass expired? I told him that I was to return to 
Colchester the next day. 

*' Well," said he, •* go back to-morrow, and I'll see what 
can be done." 

I thanked him for his kindness ; and we spent the rest of 
the day on board. Next morning, I started early for 
Colchester ; but, owing to the rather free indulgences of the 
last two days, and the heat of the sun, I felt so exhausted, 
that I sought a shady spot, and had a comfortable sleep on 
the grass for a couple of hours ; when I was roused up by a 
gentleman travelling in a chaise, and who inquired the direc- 
tion in which I was journeving; and, on my naming Colchester, 
he invited me to join hicd ; which, of course, I did with great 
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pleasure, or I should have had to walk the whole distance. 
I found the gentleman a very pleasant, as well as a most 
liberal companion, for he paid for everything on the road ; 
and as he had a good horse, we were not long in running 
over the ground. On getting out of the chaise at Colchester, 
I expressed my thanks for his kindness, when he cut me 
short by observing, that it was to serve himself he had 
done it. 

'* The fact is," said he, " that I have a great deal of money 
about me just now, and the roads about here are hardly safe 
at present ; therefore, I thought I might as well have a guard 
of my own. So, my good fellow, I wish you good bye, and 
God bless you." Then, giving his horse a slight touch with 
the whip, he was out of sight in an instant. 

On my return to the barracks, I reported myself to the 
major, who told me he had received instructions from the 
colonel to include me in the detachment which was to go on 
the third day from that time. We were now all bustle and 
excitement. Many of the men were not at all desirous of 
going; but I felt as much joy as if I had been bound od a 
journey of pleasure. ' The morning of our departure came, 
and I received the rest of my bounty, with the exception of 
two pounds, which I was told I should have on my arrival at 
Harwich. What I did have, I very liberally spent among my 
comrades, during a long and fatiguing journey of twenty 
miles, a tolerably good day's march to begin with ; and, at 
the close of it, we immediately embarked in a brig of about 
two hundred tons, called the " Gratitude." On the colonel 
coming on board next morning, I requested permission to 
sail in the Saragossa along with my brother. He promised 
to consider of it; and, in the course of the day, my request 
led to an inquiry as to whether the whole of us could be 
transferred there. The result was, that we were all removed 
immediately; and the brig we had left, was to accompany us, 
filled with stores, which she was previously intended for. 
The Saragossa was now rather inconveniently crowded by this 
reinforcement ; but it was expected the voyage would not be 
a long one, although our destination was not as yet known. 
On the fourth morning after we had joined, there was an ex- 
traordinary bustle on deck; and the Ratifying intelligence 
was brought down, that the wmd was fair. The vessels were 
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immediately on the move, the blue Peter ^as flying, the sig- 
nal gun finng, the anchors weighing, the sails fluttering in 
the breeze ; and away we went, with a parting salute from 
the hundreds of people who lined the shore, and to whom we 
replied by giving three hearty cheers for Old England: and, 
though more than forty years have since rolled over, yet the 
rdcoUection' of my feelings on that occasion are now as fresh 
as ever. Indeed, they have since been partly defined by a 
noble poet (Lord Byron) — 

Here *s a tear for those I love, 

A smile for those I hate; 
And whatever sky *s above, 

Here *s a heart for every fate. 

On clearing the mouth of the harbour, we passed the man- 
of-war stationed there ; and our captain received an intima- 
tion from them, that a storm was brewing. Our sailors im- 
mediately prepared for it, by taking in some of their canvass, 
and lowering their top-gallant masts. The fear of a storm 
was soon realised ; the wind chopped round, and blew great 
guns ; the waves ran so high that our hatchways had to be 
dosed, leaving the men, women, and children below, in utter 
darkness, and who therefore fancied the danger greater than 
it really was. The North Sea is proverbial for its storms ; 
and we had a good taste of them, as we could not proceed on 
our course, nor could we make any of the harbours for shel- 
ter ; and were, therefore, compelled to keep knocking about 
for five days and nights, when we fortunately reached Yar- 
mouth. During the continuance of this storm, and while we 
were separated from our convoy, a very suspicious-looking 
vessel chased us part of one day, and the following night. 
The next morning, he was pretty close on us, and fired a gun 
to bring us to. Though ours was rather a large ship, there 
were only two or three guns on board ; and those only intend- 
ed to be used as signal guns, and would have been but of 
little use against an enemy. As all stratagems are fair in 
war, the government agent on board had, during the night, 
been arranging a plan with our officers, which they expected 
would cause some little surprise to our pursuer. They 
ordered up the light company — about fifty men — with their 
muskets, accoutrements, and ball cartridges, and stowed them 
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away under the bulwarks, where they were to remain until 
their services were required. When the gun was fired, and 
our captain was ordered to send his boat on board, he excused 
himself by saying that his boats would not live in such a sea. 
The stranger, in the meantime, was endeavouring to lay his 
ship alongside^ with the intention of boarding us, if an oppor- 
tunity offered. She appeared to have a crew of about thirty 
men, and she probably thought ours was some deeply laden 
merchant ship ; and they were, perhaps, anticipating a rich 
prize. They evidently did not expect that we could offer any 
resistance, as the mark or number which is always painted on 
the sides of ships taken up by the government as transports, 
had, during the night, been painted over, with a view of de- 
ceiving them ; and our men, except the light company, were 
all battened down below. As soon as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, when she was within pistol shot of us, the order 
was given, " Now, lads, fire ! " and a volley was sent rattling 
among them, which seemed quite sufficient to convince them 
that they had, for once, caught a Tartar. They ported their 
helm, and got away as fast as possible. Our hatchways were 
then loosened, and every man received a double allowance of 
grog, by way of recompence for the inconvenience each had 
suffered. I was on deck the whole time, not as one of the 
firing party, but as one of the watch. The strange ship was 
taken next day by our convoy, the old Amphion frigate. 
She proved to be a French privateer, only a few days out of 
port. 

On the storm subsiding, we found our vessels all safe, ex- 
cept the brig we were first on board of; and she, unfortu- 
nately, was lost, with all hands. Thus my application for 
removal firom her, was the means, under Providence, of saving 
the lives of the whole detachment. We waited at Yarmouth 
a couple of days, to repair damages, and to lay in a stock 
of fipesh provisions. The bum-boats which came along- 
side, were soon eased of their contents, and were kept 
employed in bringing things as long as the money lasted^ 
when the men began to barter the surplus portion of their 
clothing. 

We now left Yarmouth with a perfectly fair wind, and 
without any further delays, passed the Sound and Cattegat ; 
and, entering the Belt, found ourselves in view of ther 
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coast of Denmark, Tvhen one of our transports, the Robert 
Harrison, having the 91st regiment on board, ran aground, 
and fears were entertained for her safety; but she was 
eventually relieved, with but little damage. On our passage 
through the Belt to the Baltic, we fell in and kept company 
with a great number of our merchantmen, under the protec- 
tion of the Lion, 64 guns. "We were detained some time 
in the Belt by continual calms, and the prevalence of the 
thickest fog I ever saw, during which we were exposed to the 
fire of a number of Danish gun-boats; and one of their 
batteries also opened on us, but they were soon silenced, and 
literally smashed by a few broadsides from the Lion and 
Amphion frigate. The light breezes we had here, scarcely 
raised a ripple on the water ; and the ships sailed so close to- 
gether, with all their canvass spread, and the regimental 
bands playing of an afternoon, that the scene, at times, was 
grand beyond description. The officers, too, were in the 
habit of contributing all they could to the amusement of the 
men, forming them into parties on deck for dancing, and dis- 
tributing among them several boxes of oranges. These 
various pastimes had the eflfect of keeping up a good under- 
standing between them. There was a private soldier on 
board, named Ealy, who, from his extraordinary Ukeness to 
the late duke, was called Lord WelHngton ; and in these 
sports, he generally headed one of the parties, producing a 
great deal of amusement. From this trifling circumstance, 
had he afterwards conducted himself well, he would have met 
with rapid promotion ; but, in the first action we entered, he 
exhibited the white feather, and the officers afterwards turned 
their backs on him. 

These delays in our progress, gave us ample time to reflect 
on our probable destiny. During the monotony of the voyage, 
I have sat for hours in the chains, meditating on my own folly 
or temerity in thus rushing on to certain danger, if not to 
death ; and calculating the chances out of our own regiment 
— consisting of 32 officers, and 560 men — how many would 
be killed, how many disabled by wounds, and how many 
would return. Should I be among the first or second, or 
should I be permitted to return in safety? These were 
queries which time only could solve. The few shots fired at 
us in the Belt, had created rather uneasy sensations amongst 
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US, being all young soldiers; not more than a dozen among 
us having before seen shots fired in anger ; and I must con- 
fess, that I felt the enthusiasm which had hitherto urged me 
on, oozing out very fast, though I determined still to do my 
duty, whatever dangers I might be exposed to. We seem to 
have been favoured with a very fair sample of officers. 
Our lieut.-colonel (Harris) was the son of General Harris, 
who commanded in India when Seringapatam was taken. 
The son was trained under him, and was one of the storming 
party at Seringapatam ; was engaged also at the battle of 
Malevelly. He also fought, under Nelson, at Copenhagen ; 
and was engaged, under Sir David Baird, at the taking of 
that place ; so that he had had considerable experience in the 
junior branches of his profession, but was now entering on 
the more important duties of commander ; and he had every 
appearance of being likely to do his duty. Though the regi- 
ment he commanded was few in number, yet he had no reason 
to be ashamed of them. They were, indeed, a fine body of 
young men, from eighteen to thirty, fit for any kind of work. 
Our colonel seemed to be fully aware of the responsibihties and 
duties devolving upon him as the commander of a regiment. 
He knew, from experience, that "It is not enough to collect 
together a body of men, and to put arms into their hands ; 
they must be classed and arranged ; seasoned and inured to 
a certain way of life ; exercised in certain motions and posi- 
tions of the body, until long practice has rendered them 
habitual and easy ; they must be taught to act with a uniform 
and simultaneous movement, and in such a manner, that the 
separate action of the individuals shall form one united im- 
pulse, producing the greatest possible effect of aggregated 
strength. They must also be taught to preserve their health 
and strength, by habits of temperance and cleanUness ; and 
to take care of themselves in the various circumstances that 
noay occur, of situation and climate. Such a body of men, so 
formed and prepared, may properly be called soldiers. And 
^0 small degree of attention and judgment is required to 
oying a body of men to such a state of discipline. Yet it is 
"^gUy important, that all troops intended to be sent on foreign 
service, should, at least, be partly formed, and instructed in 
the art of taking proper care of themselves, previous to their 
embarkation. Being once accustomed to habits of cleanli- 
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nC8S and regularitj, they are less liable to fall a sacrifice to 
the close confinement and want of room in a ship ; and the 
inconveniences of a long sea voyage, will always be less felt 
by persons thus prepared, than by raw, undisciplined recruits, 
who are apt to be heedless, slovenly, and irregular." 

Our colonel seemed to be fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of these truths, and devoted to them a great deal of his 
time and attention ; and it used to strike me at the time, that 
his anxiety and solicitude for their welfare, evinced more of 
the kindness of a parent than the duties of a commander. 
Often, when he thought stem necessity compelled him to in- 
flict corporal punishment — which was, in that day, deemed 
essential to the maintenance of mihtary discipline — on such 
occasions, his mental agony seemed greater than the corporal 
suffering of the individual who was undergoing his punish- 
ment. When lying in the tower, there was a young Irishman, 
the tallest man in the regiment, whom the colonel was very 
fond of, overlooking many of his irregularities, or punish- 
ing him only with a few days^ drill. At length he deserted, 
and was brought back a prisoner ; and if he had been tried by 
a court-martiaJ, his punishment would have been three hun- 
dred lashes. The colonel sent for him to his own room, spoke 
kindly to him, pointed out the consequences of his conduct, 
and promised to relieve him from his confinement, if he 
would solemnly promise to behave well for the future. The 
stubborn will of the man was subdued by kindness. He would 
have taken his punishment without flinching ; but he now 
cried like a child; he knelt before his officer, and swore 
amendment : and he kept his oath inviolate. He became a 
sober, steady man ; was promoted to corporal, afterwards 
seijeant, and eventually seijeant-major. But for the extra- 
ordinary kindness of the colonel, he would have been flogged 
for desertion ; and one touch of the " cat *' would have made 
him a vagabond. 

The captain of our light company was a good soldier, but 
too strict a disciplinarian ; and was, withal, very capricious ; 
so that his men never knew what would please him. He had 
risen from the ranks ; and report said, that he was indebted 
for his promotion to his beautiful black eyes and whiskers, 
which had attracted the notice of some influential lady, who 
had obtained for him a commission. He was now captain ; 
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and tkough his whiskers were tinged with grey, his eyes re- 
tained all their former fire and hrilliancy. 

On entering the Baltic, we were nmde acquainted with our 
destination. We mustered about four thousand men, under the 
command of Major- General Gibbs. The following were the 
regiments composing this force, viz.: the 1st Royals, 25th, 
33rd, 54th, 73rd, and 91st. 

To account for our being sent so far north at this particular 
time, it may be necessary to state, that Buonaparte having so 
signally failed in his gigantic invasion of Russia the year 
before, when his actual loss was 75 generals, 2,400 offtcers, 
and 320,000 men, had ordered the remains of his armies to 
concentrate at Dresden, where he rejoined them with large 
reinforcements of French, as well as auxiliary troops. His 
late disasters, however, had caused some of his allies to 
abandon him. Notwithstanding this, he had now, in and near 
Dresden, or between that place and Leipsic, a force of nearly 
200,000 men, with a numerous cavalry, and powerful artillery; 
and most of the garrison towns were in possession of his 
troops. Opposed to him, and apparently determined to crush 
him, was a very powerful coalition, consisting of Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, commanded in person by their re- 
spective monarchs ; and joined afterwards by the Bavarians 
and Swedes, the latter under the command of the Crown 
Prince, Bemadotte, one of Napoleon's oldest and most ac- 
complished generals, who was induced to join the allies against 
his old master, on receiving from England a million of money 
sterling, on his promising to bring into the field 30,000 
Swedes ; and such was the confidence reposed in him, that 
he was at once created generalissimo of the allied armies. It 
is very probable, that his fidelity was secured to the allies by 
the guarantees he received of those benefits to himself and to 
Sweden, which were afterwards secured to them. 

In the latter part of August we arrived at the island of 
Rugen, where we disembarked, and the troops at once marched 
across the island to Stralsund, where they arrived the same 
evening ; a strong fatigue-party (of which I was one) had to 
remain to remove the baggage from the ships first to the 
shore, which occupied the whole of the day, and we had to 
remain there during the night, and the next morning to 
remove the luggage to smaller vessels to convey it up the 
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river to Stralsimd, which would have been considered a very 
delightful trip if the wind had been fair; but being dead 
against us, we had to 'bout ships every ten minutes, and 
greatly lengthened the time which the journey might other- 
wise have taken; we reached Stralsund, however, before 
night, and another fatigue party relieved us from our duty, 
which we had found a very laborious one. Having got our 
billets and a portion of Swedish money for present wants, I 
was crossing the market-place when I noticed a number of 
persons eating something which threw out a very agreeable 
smell, and induced me to join them in a mess of the most 
delicious lobscouse, i,e., meat, onions, and potatoes, boiled 
and mashed up; my having had nothing lately but salt 
provisions, made it the more grateful to my palate. I obtained 
as much as I could possibly eat for a stiver (penny), and I 
then went to my quarters to obtain a good night's rest. The 
whole of the troops were quartered on the inhabitants, but 
for further particulars, I must refer the reader to the next 
chapter. _ 

CHAPTER II. 

Dilapidated State of Fortifications. — Severe Duty. — The Dream. — 
Harassing March. — Short Commons. — News of the Enemy. — Join 
the Allies. — Supply of Rations. — Cross the Elbe Bridge of Boats. — 
Weariness of the Men. — The Bivouac. — Morning of 16th^September. 

— Booming of Cannon. — View of the Field of Battle. — The German 
General — Progress of the Fight. — Defeat of the Enemy. — The 
German Hussar, his brave Conduct. — The Cossacks. — Their Love of 
Plunder. — Collection of Prisoners. — Bivouac in the Wood. — Re- 
moval of the Wounded and Prisoners. — Our Betum through Germany. 

— The Bagpiper. — The Lutheran Minister. — Embarkation. — Bad 
Weather. — Harbour of Refuge. — Illness of Troops. — Fair Wind. — 
Quick Passage to Yarmouth. — Route to Holland. — Our Departure. 

— Arrival on the Dutch Coast. — Land at Williamstadt — Good 
Hospital. 

We soon discovered that our duties in Stralsund were likely 
to be of the most onerous, if not of the most dangerous nature. 
The French General Morrund had taken possession of it 
some few months before, and being called away suddenly, he 
destroyed most of the batteries and fortifications, and as there 
was a probability of its being now again attacked, it was 
considered necessary to place it in a state of defence. The 
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Crown Prince, Bemadotte paid us a visit, drew off the whole 
of his own troops, leaving the place entirely in our charge ; 
though the municipal authorities maintained their privilege, 
hj furnishing the main guard from among themselves, the 
principal inhabitants each taking their turn of duty ; and the 
labouring part of the population were compelled to assist us 
in repairing the walls and batteries ; about a thousand women 
of the lower classes were also engaged, dressed in male 
attire, and being set to work were found very efficient, being 
inured to field-labour; several ludicrous mistakes took place 
with some of our men, who, in carrying on affairs of gallantry, 
were not able always to distinguish the women from the men. 

Our duty now became excessively severe, continually on 
guard, picket, or at work at the fortifications, and every 
morning under arms an hour before daybreak, until (in 
military phraseology) we could see "a grey horse a mile;" 
these precautions were taken to guard against surprise by the 
enemy. Thus it will be seen that we had very little time for 
rest* The inhabitants were also kept on the move, and they 
appeared to perform their duties very cheerfully ; of course, the 
trade of the town was pretty much at a stand-still, and the 
provisions continued abundant and very cheap. The people 
appeared to have been so badly treated by the French, that 
they had no desire to be again subjected to their tender 
mercies. 

Though we were billeted on the inhabitants, yet we had 
our regular rations, and were prohibited from taking anything 
from them without paying for it. As I had not yet been 
three months from home, the severity of the duties pressed 
very hard on me ; and one night while on sentry on a post of 
very considerable importance, although I knew that the 
safety of the town might depend on my vigilance, yet I 
really felt so overpowered by sleep that I could not resist it, 
so laying myself down on the ground, with my firelock by 
mj side, I fell asleep. Time passed quickly, and I was awakened 
by a most terrific dream, an immense lion, I fancied, was 
about springing on me. In the utmost terror I started to 
my feet, instinctively grasping my musket, and heard foot- 
steps approaching. I had sufficient presence of mind to 
give the usual challenge, " Who comes there?" and "The 
grand rounds " was the reply. I demanded " Stand fast, grand 
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rounds; advance, seijeant, and give the countersign." The 
seijeant advanced a few paces, pronounced the mystic words, 
and I called out " Pass on, grand rounds, all's well." It 
would not have heen " well " for me, had they caught me 
asleep, as the punishment for such a crime, at such a time, 
and under such circumstances, would have been very severe. 
In a few moments afterwards, the relieving sentinel came 
round, so that I had been a long time asleep. I did not feel 
any more inclination to sleep that night, I thanked God for 
my deliverance, and vowed never again to induge in a " nap " 
while on sentry. 

As the batteries were now assuming a state of efficiency, 
and no tidings of the enemy, the fifty-fourth regiment was 
sent out on a reconnoitring expedition, and on their return, 
as they could make no satisfactory report, General Gibbes 
determined to go himself, taking (ours) the seventy-third 
regiment with him. We left Swedish Pomerania, and pro- 
ceeded through Germany, by forced marches of about thirty 
miles a day, and as we had no commissary with us, we were 
obliged to trust entirely to chance for our daily supplies. In 
the various towns through which we passed, more particularly 
at Gustrow, the people behaved towards us with the greatest 
kindness, they had not seen English troops before, and strove 
with each other, as to which should have the honour of 
entertaining us. Our road, after leaving the last -mentioned 
town, was through a country purely agricultural ; and yet, 
though it was in the month of September, there was no 
signs of harvest; the country had so long been overrun 
with troops, alternately friendly and hostile, but whether one 
or the other, draining them of their resources, driving 
away their cattle, and producing the utmost desolation, so, 
though the inhabitants of the villages were extremely kind to us, 
it was not in their power to furnish us with provisions, 
even for money. The only inhabitants, indeed, remaining in 
the villages, were old men, women, and children ; no cattle, 
no horses, sheep, pigs, or poultry. The trees, indeed, were 
yielding an abundance of fruit, and there were a few tobacco 
fields in cultivation ; with these exceptions, it is impossible 
to describe the state of desolation to which the country had 
been reduced. 

Our General was very desirous of falling in with some 
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of the allied troops. Napoleon was at this time at Dresden, 
with upwards of 100,000 men, Murat, Nej, Davoust, and 
some other of the French Generals were occupying strong 
positions between Dresden and Leipsic, ready to act smgly, 
or to co-operate with their master as circumstances might 
require. Our regiment continued to advance, but with great 
caution. We were quite as likely to fall in with foes as friends, 
as we had no exact information of their position. The weather 
was very hot; and for a whole week we had nothing to 
subsist on but such potatoes or fruit as we could pick up 
on the march, generally bivouacking in a wood at night. 

On the 15th of September, towards the close of the day, 
while our colonel was looking out for some suitable spot 
on which to pass the night, he pointed to a wood in the 
distance as seeming likely to afford the necessary accommo- 
dation. Having nearly reached the spot, it was discovered, 
that, cither through the ignorance or treachery of our guide, 
we were within a mile of the enemy^s camp. Had they been 
aware of our close proximity to them, they could have cut 
off our retreat, and have taken the whole of us prisoners ; 
as soon as the - mistake was discovered, we lost no time in 
placing ourselves at a more respectful distance. Having gone 
about five miles in another direction, we fell in with General 
Walmoden, with 20,000 Germans and Hanoverians, and 
though night was di*awing on, they were just breaking up 
their camp to attack the foe whom we had just avoided. We 
now fortunately got a supply of bread and two live cows, 
the latter were soon divided, and not much time lost in cook- 
ing though some of the men did take the trouble to warm 
their portions of meat at the fires got up with a few sticks 
on the ground; but many of them taking it raw after the 
Abyssinian fashion. We had two hours' rest, and were then 
again ordered to fall in and advance, but not exactly in the 
track of our allies. They crossed the Elbe at Dormitz, and 
we proceeded to Danenburg, were we found the enemy had 
broken down the bridge ; and it was midnight before a bridge 
of boats could be constructed to enable us to pass. How we 
got over I cannot tell, for being very fatigued, we were asleep 
as we went along. While thus proceeding, a regiment 
of Russian Cossacks crossed us at right angles. Our right 
wing continued to advance, but the left having with them 
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the colours, was compelled to halt until the Cossacks had 
passed, which occupied some time. It was dark; and our 
colonel on riding back a little way to ascertain that his men 
were coming up in good order, was surprised to find that 
he had lost h«df his regiment with the colours, we were 
immediately halted, and he rode back with the adjutant in 
search of the fugitives. We were at this time in such an 
extreme state of exhaustion, that the moment the word 
" halt " was given, we dropped down and fell instantly asleep. 
Such also was the case with the left wing, for as soon as 
they found their path intercepted by the Cossacks, they gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to snatch a few moments 
sleep, and it was with the greatest difficulty the colonel 
could get them to where we were resting, when, as he saw 
the impossibility of taking us any further that night, he 
selected the most suitable spot of ground near a stream of 
water, and gave us the opportunity of obtaining three or four 
hours' sleep. In this short interval of repose, I had a pleasant 
dream of home and happiness, which was broken in upon 
by the bugle. It was break of day, a day memorable to us 
as forming the first of a series of conflicts in which many 
of our number were doomed to bite the dust. Before we 
fell in, I began to overhaul my haversack, and found my 
stock of provisions consisted of a httle brown (query black) 
bread, with a few apples and plums I had gathered the pre- 
vious day, on which I made my breakfast, and then, taking- 
a drink of pure water, and filling my canteen with the same, 
I fell in and we commenced our march, and in a couple 
of hours, the booming of cannon gave us an intimation that 
the Hanoverian General (Walmoden) had overtaken the 
enemy. A number of the German legion were on the road 
with us, all hurrying to the scene of action, and as we came 
near, the rattling of musketry became pretty general. 

We had to pass for about two miles through a wood, in 
which we came across a very neat mansion, or small castle,, 
which had heretofore been the favourite retreat of George II. 
of England, who was also Elector of Hanover, where we now 
were. On our emerging from the wood, the field of battle 
spread itself before us on the plains of Gorde. On our road 
lay a French officer killed ; he had probably been out recon* 
noitrinff, when he had been picked off by some of the German 
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riflemen, who were then considered very efficient marksmen. 
When I saw the body, my thoughts reverted to Milton in his 
Paradise Lost, when Adam and his tempting partner have for 
the first time presented to them part of the awful consequences 
of their mutual guilt, A bird is lying dead on the ground, 
and Eve with frantic gaze exclaims: — 

" Speak, Adam, is this death? 
Ah! it is; how I tremble." 

On our left was the French army drawn up, with their 
right near the road through which we had just passed. On 
their right centre was a little hill, occupied by the 3rd Regi- 
ment of French infantry, about a thousand strong, and two 
pieces of cannon. On the French left was a square of in- 
fantry, who, as 'we entered the field, were attacked by the 
2nd German Hussars ; the attack was not successful, and the 
cavalry retired with a severe loss. 

As soon as General Walmoden perceived us, he rode up 
with two aides-de-camp and two or three hussar orderlies. The 
general was smoking his favourite meerschaum, the flexible 
tube passing round his body, and the bowl deposited in a 
pouch by his horse's side. Addressing our commanding officer, 
he said : 

'* Colonel, I am glad you are come ; I want the enemy 
driven from that hill ;" pointing to the one with two pieces of 
cannon and a thousand men upon it ; " Will you charge 
them, colonel ?" 

" Yes, sir ;" was the prompt reply. 

" Well," said the general, " I shall send a Hanoverian, 
regiment to assist you." 

On which our colonel observed : 

•' Let us try it ourselves first, general, and if we fail, then 
assist us." 

Then addressing the regiment, the colonel said : 

" Now, my lads, you see what we have to do ; we are the- 
only English regiment in the field ; don't let us disgrace our- 
selves and our country." 

A hearty cheer from the men was the assurance that they 
would do their duty. The colonel called for the quarter- 
master, and said : 

•• Mr. Minikin, endeavour to get us a double supply of 
schnapps by the time we have done this job." 
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We were then led down the declivity, and had begun the 
ascent, when a couple of cannon-balls passed over, and after- 
wards a volley of musketry, which was so ill-directed as to 
go by us with but little effect. Our colours, which were 
quite new, and had been covered up with oil-skin cases, were 
now unfurled, and the exhibition literally frightened the 
enemy from their position ; so that as we came to the charge 
with increased speed, we saw the enemy making the best use 
of their legs in getting away. 

In order to account for this apparent cowardice on the 
part of the French, the general himself informed us after- 
wards, when taken prisoner, that when he found himself 
attacked by the Hanoverians, the whole being in British 
uniform, he had a difficulty in persuading his men that they 
were not English ; and when our regiment began to ascend 
the hill, we were represented to them as part of the German 
force ; but when the British colours were shewn, they fancied 
that not only we, but that the whole of the red-coats were 
English ; and this created such a panic among them, that the 
general could no longer keep them to their duty. 

The French right, on seeing the hill abandoned, also re- 
treated, covered, however, by their cavalry. The French 
square on their left, to which I have alluded, remained still 
firm, the German hussars keeping at a respectful distance, 
though still watching them. And they had not long to wait, 
for there happened to be present two or three of Captain 
Bange's rocket brigade, which a month afterwards did so 
much execution at Leipsic ; and these men sent two or three 
of their rockets with such precision, that the square was 
thrown into irremediable confusion, when the German hussars 
again charged them ; and influenced by a feeling of revenge 
for the losses they had just sustained, they cut among them 
right and left, giving no quarter. 

The enemy was now defeated at all points, with the loss of 
800 killed, 1,200 wounded, and 1,500 prisoners. The loss 
on our side was 800 killed and wounded. Our regiment had 
none killed and but few wounded ; but the prominent part 
we had played made us afterwards not a little proud of our 
maiden battle, and fully recompensed us for the hardships 
we had suffered. 

I have stated that the French general was taken prisoner, 
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and there was a circumstance connected with his capture 
worth recording. Bemg wounded, and finding his efibrts to 
rally his men ineffectutd, he endeavoured to make good his 
own retreat, but was closely pursued by one of the German 
hussars. The general, in order to check him in the pursuit, 
threw on the ground a well-filled purse. The soldier noticed 
the spot where it fell but continued the pursuit, when the 
general surrendered ; and on retracing their steps, the Ger- 
man dismounted, picked up the purse, and restored it to his 
prisoner, who to mark his approval of the conduct of the man, 
requested of General Walinoden that the hussar might be 
permitted to receive and retain his sword, which was granted ; 
and General Gibbs, who had arrived during the action, was 
so struck with the conduct of the soldier, that he solicited and 
obtained permission to take him as an orderly ; and when 
General Gibbs was killed at New Orleans in the following 
year, the faithful orderly was found dead by his side. 

During the action, we were joined by a regiment of Russian 
Cossacks, a set of barbarians, part of those who had hung on 
the rear of the French army on their unfortunate retreat from 
Moscow ; there was nothing of a military character in their 
appearance, but looking just what they were, a set of robbers 
and cut-throats, inspiring as much terror in our own ranks as 
in that of the French ; there was nothing like discipline among 
them, and they were therefore only serviceable in desultory 
fighting. But their principal object was plunder ; indeed that 
was all they were led to expect, as they received no pay, and 
were expected to find themselves out of it. One of them 
having killed a man, was in the act of plundering him, when 
another one came up to assist him. '* No, no !" said the first 
one, " go and kill a man for yourself." They did not confine 
themselves to taking watches, money, or other valuables, but 
stripped the dead and dying of every particle of clothing, 
taking with them such as they thought worth carrying, and 
scattermg the rest along the ground. 

My attention was drawn to a wounded French officer, who 
had been plundered by a Cossack, and was lying on the 
ground in a complete state of nudity, his horse lying dead 
near him, the ground strewed with fragments of his clothing. 
I soon collected a few articles to cover him, and was about 
removing him to the wood for shelter, as the rain was begin- 

c 
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ning to fall heavily, and his wounds required looking to, when 
he directed me to remove the sand from one of the hind-feet 
of his horse, I did so, and there found his purse, well stocked 
with napoleons*. He then explained, that, when he saw the 
Cossack riding towards him, suspecting his object to be 
plunder, he took the precaution of thus hiding his money. 
When I gave him his purse he appeared much astonished : 
in transferring his treasure to me, he thought merely that it 
would be the means of ensuring kind treatment. I know not 
what became of him, but have the satisfaction to reflect, that 
I rendered him all the assistance I could without drawing on 
the contents of his purse. 

Having collected the prisoners who were placed under our 
charge, and paid such attention to the wounded as the case 
would admit of, there being no town nearer than the one we 
had last left, and the night setting in extremely wet, we made 
the best arrangements we could, and miserable indeed was our 
position ; the rain continued all night, increasing the suffer^ 
ings of the wounded, and rendering our own situation any- 
thing but pleasant. Notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, however, such was our state of exhaustion, 
that no sooner were the prisoners disposed of, surrounded by 
sentinels with orders to shoot any of them who might endea- 
vour to escape, than the rest of us laid down and slept on the 
ground, exposed to the " pelting of the pitiless storm." 

At daybreak next morning the weather cleared up, and 
we were engaged for an hour or two in lighting fires and 
drying ourselves. A number of small waggons arrived from 
Dannenberg for the conveyance of the wounded, and it was 
our duty to escort the prisoners to that place. Some of them 
had been in English prisons, and seemed well pleased when it 
was intimated to them that they would be sent to England, 
by which we may suppose they had been tolerably well treated 
there. 

On our arrival at Dannenberg, the prisoners were placed 
under a guard in the townhall ; and the wounded French as 
they arrived were deposited on straw in the pews and body of 
the church. We were billetted on the inhabitants. I had 
obtained tolerably good quarters ; but just as I had got some- 
thing to eat, and was about to retire to rest on some dean 
straw, I was called out on what is called <' fatigue duty," in- 
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side the church, in attendance on the wounded, carrying to 
the surgeons (who were stationed beside the altar) such of the 
poor creatures as were marked for amputation, and conveying 
away for instant burial in the ground, without any ceremony, 
those who had been released by death from their misery. 

On leaving this town, we were released from the care of 
the prisoners ; and returning by the road we came, were ex- 
posed to the samo privations until we reached Gustrow, after 
which, as on our advance, we subsisted on the inhabitants. 
Instead of returning to Stralsund, however, we went to 
Rostock in Mecklenburg, where we obtained very comfortable 
quarters. 

During our forced marches through Germany, the most 
serviceable man we had was our old Scotch bagpiper, Hugh 
M'Kay, who, when the men were fatigued and straggling, on 
receiving a hint from the colonel, would fall back to the ex- 
treme rear, and then striking up one of his lively tunes, and 
at the same time pushing forward at a brisk rate, he would 
soon have the whole regiment about him like a cluster of 
bees. This worthy old fellow was the only man in the regi- 
ment who retained the use of the'' kilt,'' and, though upwards 
of sixty, was hale and hearty as any man in the regiment, 
and would frequently, after a hard day's march, go among the 
country people, playing his pipes, to the great delight of the 
inhabitants, with whom he was everywhere an especial 
favourite. 

The plan of operations of the Grand Allied Armies began 
now to be rapidly developed, and have been thus recorded. 
" At this period General Blucher was posted at Cantzen, 
where he maintained a correspondence with the alHed gere- 
rals. The Crown Prince Bernadotte had his head-quarters at 
Zerbat, and held additional posts on the Elbe, some detach- 
ments of his cavalry acting along the left bank of that river. 
Count Walmoden, commanding a body of the allies on the 
lower Elbe, having been informed that * Davoust had detached 
the general of division, Pectreux, with his corps to the left 
bank of the Elbe, in order to clear it and advance upon 
Magdeburg,' crossed that river near Dormitz, and brought 
the enemy to action on the 1 6th, whom he entirely defeated 
and dispersed, with the loss of 2,000 killed and wounded, 
1,500 prisoners, and eight pieces of cannon. 
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'^ A large force of Russians and Pmssians, with the entire 
Austrian army of Bohemia, debouched from the passes through 
the Erzegebirge, and marched by Chemnitz and Freybourg 
towards Leipsic. The intelligence of this movement deter- 
mined the Crown Prince to attempt the passage of the Elbe. 
While he was making his preparations for this purpose, he 
received information from General Blucher of his intention to 
move his army to the Elbe, and cross that river at Elster. 
This he effected on the third of October, and was immediately 
after engaged by the 4th French corps under General Ber- 
trand, which was entrenched at a neighbouring village. A 
sanguinary conflict ensued, which terminated with the rout 
of the French with great loss. Blucher afterwards fixed 
his head quarters at Kremberg, and pushed his cavalry to 
Diiben, within twenty miles of Leipsic. The Crown Prince, 
in the meantime, whose advanced guard, after taking posses- 
sion of Dessau, had been obliged to relinquish it, caused a 
bridge to be thrown over the Elbe, lower down at Acken ; 
and learning the success of Blucher, he passed his whole 
army on the 4th, partly at that place and partly at Roslaw. 
The French, under Ney, retired from Dessau, lest they should 
be placed between two fires, and the Crown Prince took up 
las quarters there. The situation of the French was ren- 
dered the more critical, by the parties of the Allies which 
were spreading in his rear, and impeding all communications 
between them and France. Platoff covered the country on 
the Saale and Mulda, and between them and the Elbe, with 
detachments of his Cossacks. The Russian general, Czerni- 
cheff, after three successful actions, pushed on to Cassel, 
which he entered by capitulation on the 30th of September, 
King Jerome having fled from it only two hours before, and 
taken the road towards Frankfort. It was not long, however, 
before he was replaced in his capital. 

'* In the North of Germany, the Allies were also superior, 
and General Tettenbome (on the 14th October, 1813), en- 
tered Bremen by composition, the garrison being allowed to 
depart, on condition of not serving against the allies for twelve 
months. 

" Leipsic being the point to which the great efforts of the 
Allies were to be dbected, the possession of which was of 
the highest importance to each party. Napoleon found it 
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necessary, on the 7th of October, to quit Dresden, in company 
with the King of Saxony, and take post at Rochlitz, about 
forty miles to the west of that city and twenty-five to the 
south of Leipsic. He assembled his forces to the supposed 
number of 180,000 men, exclusive of his garrisons, which 
amounted to 30,000 more. They were chiefly stationed on 
the right bank of the Mulda, on a line parallel to that of the 
Elbe. The city of Leipsic stands nearly midway between the 
Mulda and the Saale ; the passage of the latter river by the 
army of the Crown Prince would enable him to advance upon 
Leipsic from the north-west, along its left bank, while the 
army from Bohemia was making its approach by Chemnitz 
and Altenburg from the south. This movement it was deter- 
mined to execute, notwithstanding the demonstration made 
by the French on the Elbe towards Torgau and Wittenberg, 
and which threw the inhabitants of Berlin into consternation. 

" On the 10th of October, the armies of the Crown Prince 
and Blucher joined at Zosbig, when the passage of the Saale 
was concluded upon. This was effected by Blucher at Halle ; 
and, at this period, information was received that PlatofP with 
his Cossacks was at Pegaw, and that Kleist and Wittgenstein 
with the vanguard of the Bohemian army, was approaching 
Altenburg. At this momentous crisis, an important accession 
was made to the cause of Grermany, by a treaty of alliance 
and concert between Austria and Bavaria, signed on the 8th 
by Prince Reuss and General Wrede; in consequence of 
which the latter, with 55,000 Bavarian troops, was to act 
with the Austrians. When the ancient enmity between these 
two powers, and the particular favours conferred on the latter, 
are considered, any more convincing proof of the disposition 
throughout Germany to unite in freeing the country from the 
yoke imposed upon it by the ambition of Napoleon could not 
be given. 

'* It was not to be expected that the numerous troops round 
Leipsic could long remain without coming to action. Indeed, 
the allies frill of hope and spirit had concentrated their forces 
with the resolution of becoming assailants the moment their 
dispositions should be completed. It was the lot of General 
Blucher to lead the way to victory. Advancing from his 
position at Halle, on the 14th October, to Gras Kugel, he 
pushed his van on the great road to Leipsic, occupying the 
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villages on each side of it. The Crown Prince gave orders 
to march to Halle that night, hut when his troops were on 
the march he took up his head- quarters at Sylbitz. 

" Blucher found the French forces, under Marmont and 
Ney and General Bertrand, occupying a line in an open 
country, comprehending several villages. After the first onset, 
the enemy gave up the advanced villages, and retired to some 
distance, but absolutely held some of the more defensible. 
At one of these, named Mockem, a very sanguinary contest 
took place, it was taken and retaken five times, the corps 
of d'York was engaged at the spot, and suffered great 
loss. At length the position was forced, and the French 
were driven beyond the Partha. The villages on the woody 
ground on the right were also the scenes of sharp actions, in 
which the Russians, under Langeron, fought against the corps 
of Marshal Ney. They were, however, finally successful, 
and night put an end to the conflict. It was said that Na- 
poleon was an eye-witness of the latter part of this defeat of 
his own troops. 

** The loss of the allies was severe, amounting to 6,000 or 
7,000 killed or wounded, among whom were many com- 
manders of brigades in d'York's corps. The French, it 
was asserted, lost 12,000 in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
an eagle, and forty pieces of cannon. 

'* On the 16th October, the grand army of the allies made 
a general attack to the south of Leipsic, the country being 
peculiarly adapted to cavalry, they were chiefly employed in 
this engagement with a tremendous artillery of 600 pieces on 
both sides. Two solitary buildings in the centre of the ene- 
my's position were occupied by several battalions of infantry, 
and after repeated attacks by the Russian infantry, were car- 
ried with great carnage. Murat then brought forward the 
whole of the French cavalry, and made a desperate charge on 
the centre of the allies, which for a time was forced, but a 
charge of six regiments of Austrian cuirassiers, which nothing 
could withstand, restored the position ; and, after a great deal 
of slaughter, the two armies remained nearly on the same 
ground where the battle was fought. 

" The 17th passed chiefly in preparations for the renewal of 
the contest. The Crown Prince moved fi:^m his head- quar- 
ters at Landsberg to Brittenfeld. Winzingerode's cavalry 
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and artillery had moved forward in the night, near the heights 
of Tancha. The French appeared in great force, in a good 
position, on the left of the Partha, upon a ridge parallel to 
the river. Some Mecklenhurg hussars advanced into the 
suburbs of Leipsic, and took three pieces of cannon and a 
few prisoners. 

" On the morning of the 18th, the different armies of the 
allies advanced from the villages round Leipsic for their grand 
attack on that city. The first operation of the Crown Prince's 
army was to force the enemy's right, and take possession of 
the heights on Tancha. This was effected, and General Win- 
zingerode took 3000 prisoners and some cannon at Tancha. 
The French infantry soon after abandoned the line of the . 
Partha, and retired over the plain towards Leipsic, occupying 
in strength some villages to cover their retreat. In the forc- 
ing of these, considerable resistance was experienced by the 
corps' of Langeron and Bulow, but at length they were all 
carried. A retiring solid square of French infantry was thrown 
into such consternation by the rocket brigade, under Capt. 
Bogue, that it surrendered after the first fire. During the 
action in this part, twenty-two pieces of Saxon artillery joined 
the allies, and were instantly turned against the French ; and 
two regiments of Westphdian hussars with two battalions 
also came over, and readily accepted the offer of the Crown 
Prince to lead them immediately against their former ally. 

" On the southern side, whence the grand allied army made 
its attack, the French resisted with great obstinacy at various " 
points, but were finally driven from their posts, and a com- 
munication was established between the two assailing armies. 
The result of this important day, was a loss to the French 
of 40,000 killed, wounded and prisoners, among the latter of 
whom were many generals, sixty-five pieces of cannon, and the 
desertion of seventeen German battalions, which joined the 
victors with their generals and staff. The conquering armies 
remained during the night on the ground they had won, 

" On the morning of the 19th, the King of Saxony sent a 
flag of truce to the Emperor Alexander, requesting him to 
spare the town of Leipsic ; but that sovereign, considering it 
as a feint to gain time, ordered an immediate assault. Leipsic 
was taken after a short resistance, the allies entering it at 
eleven, two hours after Napoleon had made his escape. There 
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were captured with it the King of Saxony aud all his court, 
the garrison and rear-guard of the French army, amounting 
in the whole to 30,000, all the sick and wounded computed 
at 22,000, the magazine, artiUery. and stores. Nothing 
could be more complete than this success. The Emperor of 
Eussia, the King of Prussia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
each at the head of their respective troops, made their entry 
from different points, and met in the grand square, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. General Blucher's services 
were rewarded by the rank of Field Marshal, and Marshal 
Prince Schwarzenberg was decorated with orders by the three 
potentates." 

After the battle of Leipsic, the French were no longer in 
a position to act even on the defensive. Napoleon returned 
to Paris, but was no longer the idol of the people. His loss 
ic these two campaigns was tremendous, nearly half a milUon 
of men; scarcely a family throughout France but had to 
mourn the loss of a relative. But Napoleon was compelled 
to solicit from his chambers fresh supplies of men and money, 
not now for conquest but protection, not now to invade other 
nations but to defend their own. At this time, also, the 
French ^irmies in Spain were compelled to abandon their 
position in that country. Wellington, with his handful of 
British troops and their brave allies, had for five years been 
contending against the more numerous and bett^ supplied 
armies of Buonaparte, and the result of a long series of well- 
contested battles was, to drive the enemy across his own fron- 
tier, to elevate the British general to the highest pinnacle of 
human fame and glory, and to demonstrate to the world that 
British troops had not degenerated since the time of Gressy 
and Agincourt. 

After the battle of Leipsic, the Crown Prince remained 
with a considerable force to reheve Germany &om the French 
troops that were still there in garrison, while the victorious 
allies prepared to follow up the advantage they had gained, 
by becoming in their turn the assailants on the French terri- 
tory. A portion of the Swedish troops returning to Stralsund 
relieved the British there, and they were ordered to join us 
at Rostock, as our services were not now likely to be required 
so far north. It was expected that, before the winter set in, 
as soon as transports could be provided, we should be con- 
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vejed to some other part» where our aid could be made 
available. During our stay in Rostock, the reigning prince of 
Mecklenburg returned to his palace there, and a series of 
entertainments were given, and great rejoicings took place 
for the recent victories, and to celebrate the release cf 
Germany from the ambition and thraldom of the French 
emperor. 

Notwithstanding the desolation of Germany inland, yet the 
pretty town of Rostock, in which we were located, appeared 
to be amply supplied with provisions of every description, and 
to us they appeared remarkably cheap. At an eating-house 
near the town hall could be had an excellent dinner, consist- 
ing of poultry, fish, and abundance of vegetables, with beer, 
for less than sixpence. Geese were remarkably plentiful; 
a good one could be had at the cook-shop ready dressed for 
about fifteenpence. Immense flocks of geese were kept by 
the inhabitants, which, I suppose, by some municipal regula- 
tion, are collected in the morning by men blowing horns as 
the signal for them to muster, when they are taken some 
little way into the country to feed during the day, and re- 
turned to their respective owners at night. A similar practice 
prevails in regard to the pigs, which are summoned by the 
cracking of a whip, and taken in the like manner to the 
common. The abundance of geese enables the people to 
indulge in the luxury of the finest feather beds, one under 
and another over them, with a pair of sheets between. The 
first bed of this description to which I was introduced led to 
a curious mistake on my part. The mistress of the house, 
after furnishing me with ever3rthing that was necessary in 
the way of refreshment, led the way to my sleeping apart- 
ment, and placing the lamp on the table, bade me good night. 
Having divested myself of my acoutrements, with a portion 
of my dress, I proceeded to an examination of the bed, and 
was rather surprised to find there were no blankets or other 
covering except a light quilt, but as the old lady had been 
very kind to me below and was then probably gone to bed, 
and the lodging, such as it appeared, much better than I had 
been lately used to ; I took out my great coat and slept veiy 
comfortably till morning, when my kind hostess, coming in 
with a bottle of schnapps and a glass (such being the custom) 
soon perceived the mistake I had committed, and, after in« 
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dulging in a hearty laugh, pointed out to me that there were 
two beds with a pair of clean sheets between them. When 
I joined them at the breakfast-table, though we could not 
very well understand each other, I could comprehend that 
they were passing some jokes at my unfortunate mistake, 
which I could easily overlook, in consideration of the kindly 
treatment I received from them. 

I was afterwards quartered at the house of a Lutheran 
minister, whose dwelling was adjoining the church ; he could 
speak a little English, and by this time I was beginning to 
speak German. Every morning, when off duty, I was in- 
vited to join the old gentleman at the breakfast table, and 
would afterwards adjourn to the library, where he had an 
extensive and valuable stock of books. After an hour spent 
in conversation, chiefly about England, with which the old 
gentleman seemed much interested, referring to his books 
-very frequently, and asking explanations of me, my worthy 
host would put on his starched frill and go to the church 
to perform his religious duties. These morning discussions 
began to assume to me a very interesting character; the 
worthy minister fully coming up to my notions of what 
ought to be the conduct and character of a Christian 
minister: there did not seem to be the slightest tinge of 
bigotry in his composition, but he reminded me much of 
my own father, who, religious himself, was yet tolerant to 
others ; and while he had on his mind a firm and conscien- 
tious conviction that he was travelling in the right road to 
heaven himself, yet would not condemn his neighbour for 
selecting a different path ; nor did he hold with those who 
" would hang the cat on the Monday for killing the mouse 
on the Sunday." The short time I passed in the house of 
the worthy pastor was about the most agreeable I have ever 
experienced. 

At the latter end of October, 1818, the frost set in with 
severity, and the weatherwise predicted that we should have 
a long and severe winter. On the arrival of the transports, 
we left Rostock amidst the strongest manifestations of good- 
will and friendship from the inhabitants. After a march of 
about twelve miles we reached the shore of the Baltic, in the 
Gulf of Lubeck, on the 2nd of November. The sea being 
uncommonly rough, the process of embarkation was both 
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difficult and dangerous ; having none but the ships' boats, it 
was dark before the troops could be got on board. The two 
vessels in which our regiment embarked were the " Ajax " 
and " Mountaineer," ricketty things of about 400 tons each ; 
anything in the shape of a ship or brig was in those days 
considered good enough for the conveyance of soldiers, thus 
many casualties resulted, and many valuable lives were lost 
through the employment of vessels " not seaworthy." Hap- 
pDy the case is different now ; before a ship can obtain em- 
ployment as a transport she must now be thoroughly inspected 
by a government officer, while more room and greater atten- 
tion is paid to the comforts of the men than formerly. As 
soon as we had our men and baggage on board we set sail, 
bat the wind increasing in violence we were buffetted about 
for two days and nights, the waves dashing over the deck 
compelled us to keep the hatchways closed, while the watch 
on deck, for their own security, were obliged to lash them- 
selves to some part of the ship to prevent their being washed 
overboard. As it was found impossible to proceed in such 
weather, we sought shelter in the harbour of Gottenburg, 
where we were detained and frozen in for three weeks. This 
delay was the more distressing, as the majority of our men 
were attacked with dysentery, and the effluvia between decks 
became so horribly offensive and insupportable that those 
who were free from the disorder (and I was fortunately one 
of them) chose rather to remain day and night on deck, 
sleeping in or under the long-boat, in the forecastle, or any- 
where that we could conveniently stow ourselves away. Two 
officers were sent up the river to Gottenburg, with money to 
purchase some things necessary for the men in their present 
circumstances^ where they were detained by the frost and 
obliged to spend the money for their own subsistence, and 
came back without the articles for which they had been sent. 

When released from this place, we had a favourable though 
still brisk wind, and in a few days reached Yarmouth Roads 
in safety, but we were even there exposed to a storm which 
raged with fearful violence through the night, and in the 
morning the shore was seen strewn with fragments of wrecks. 
It was expected that, haying so much sickness on board, we 
should be permitted to land immediately ; in this, however, 
we were disappointed, as instructions came from the govern- 
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ment that the women and children were to be left behind at 
Yarmouth, and the troops to be sent to Holland, as it was 
expected our landing there would be disputed by the French. 
It was very distressing to our married people to be thus 
suddenly separated ; the women and childran to be cast adrift 
in a strange place, perhaps hundreds of miles from their 
homes and no resources. 

There was one Irishwoman on board, named " O'Connor/' 
who, the morning after she had given birth to a thumping 
boy, presented herself before the colpnel to solicit permission 
that she might go on shore for a little time, as she wanted 
to purchase some articles, but particularly some soap, wishing 
to do some washing before she left the ship. The colonel, 
though acquainted with the hardy habits of these women, 
was rather surprised at the novelty of the request, which he 
thought it prudent to refuse; ordering, however, that she 
should be fbrnished with everything she required from the 
ship's stores. Two days afterwards she left with the other 
women, carrying little Paddy in her arms. 

Our old friends the bum-boatmen came again, and from 
their visits we were now enabled to derive some profit, for, 
on our quitting Hostock, we had provided ourselves with a 
good supply of tobacco, made up in pound packages, which 
we obtained for about sevenpence each, and which we in- 
tended to use in England, but as our destination was now 
altered, and tobacco likely to be obtained in Holland equally 
cheap, we gladly parted with our stock to the bum-boatmen, 
who readily gave us three shillings per pound for it, and ran 
the chance of smuggling it on shore. 

On the 10th of December, we left Yarmouth, and on the 
12th reached the Dutch coast, passing by Helvetsluys, which 
had just been evacuated by the French; we sailed up the 
river to Williamstadt, which was also abandoned by the 
enemy, we therefore had the opportunity of landing without 
any opposition. That was fortunate, as most of our men were 
so weiakened by illness that it was with some difficulty they 
were got on shore, but having, fortunately, good hospital 
accommodation, a few days' rest with proper treatment soon 
put them to rights. The illness I haye alluded to being con- 
fined to our regiment, was supposed to have been caused by 
our excessive fatigue and bad Uving through Germany. The 
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other regiments after we left Stralsand had comparatively 
light duty, as they were no longer apprehensive of an attack, 
having pretty correct information of the operations of the 
contending armies. Our corps cut rather a miserable ap- 
pearance beside the others in another respect, they had 
managed to keep their uniforms in pretty good order, while 
ours, from our having marched near 300 miles and bivouack- 
ing in the woods, were in such a shattered condition that 
many of the red coats had (new) sleeves made out of the 
(old) gray trousers, there l|ping no possibility of getting red cloth 
for the purpose. But though the others could boast a superiority 
in appearance, we had the largest share of the honour. 
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Holland, some three hundred years ago, was under the 
government of the Spaniards ; but the great spread of Pro- 
testant principles excited the jealousy of the pope, who brought 
all his influence to bear on the Spanish monarch, to induce 
him to exterminate heresy from his provinces. The bigoted 
tyrant entered with avidity on his mission. The Inquisition 
began its bloody work, and many of the principal nobiUty of 
the provinces were its victims. The minds of the people were 
completely alienated; and a chief only was wanted to give 
union to their measures. The Prince of Orange was, himself, 
under the sentence of the Inquisition ; and, therefore, found 
no difficulty in raising an army. Having easily reduced some 
of the most important garrisons, he was proclaimed Stadtholder 
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of Holland and Zealand, in 1570. Eighteen thousand Pro* 
testants perished under the hands of the executioner in the 
five years that the Spanish general, the Duke of Alva, was 
governor. The whole seventeen provinces had suffered alike 
from the tyranny of their sovereign ; but particular jealousies 
prevented a general union, and only seven of these asserted 
their independence by a solemn treaty formed at Utrecht, the 
23rd of January, 1579, by which it was agreed that they 
should defend their liberties as one united republic : that 
they should jointly determine in matters of peace and war — 
establish a general legislative authority — and maintain a 
liberty of conscience in matters of religion. The seven pro* 
vinces thus united, Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
Utrecht, Overyssel and Groningen, WilUam, Prince of Orange, 
was declared their chief magistrate, general, and admiral, by 
the title of stadtholder. 

In 1795, the Stadtholder, or Prince of Orange, was com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in England, the French repubhcan 
forces having triumphantly fought thieir way through Belgium, 
and, entering Holland, drove the Dutch troops, assisted by 
the British army, under the Duke of York,* from one town to 
another, until they were compelled, at least what was left of 
them, to abandon the country: which immediately fraternised 
with the French. But they were now heartily sick of them, 
and anxious for the return of the Prince of Orange. This 
revolution in favour of the Stadtholder was as unexpected to 
that prince as it was to the French ; who, not expecting such 
an event, had drawn off a portion of the several garrisons to 
re-inforce the army, when the people spontaneously rose in 
several places, drove out the French troops, and proclaimed 
the Prince of Orange. 

The French emperor was now placed in a position so ex- 
tremely critical that his overthrow seemed inevitable, unless 
he should succeed jn making some pacific arrangements with 
the aUied sovereigns, who had now hemmed him in on every 
side ; and, possessing such advantages, they were not likely to 
consent to any terms short of the complete restoration of all those 
places which had been taken by the French, since the revolution, 
as well as to obtain guarantees against fritore aggressions. 

The chief command of the forces, concentrating in Holland, 
was given to General Sir Thomas Graham, an appointment 
* This was the Duke of Wellington's first campaigiu 
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which gave universal satisfaction to the troops. It was some 
time, however, before we saw or heard anything of him. 
The regiments with whom we had been associated were now 
separated, mixed with other troops, and formed into divisions 
and brigades, '^e left Wilhamstadt on the 21st of December. 
There was at the time a partial thaw, and our first day's march 
was about the most miserable I have ever experienced ; the 
roads were literally knee- deep in mud. After toiling all day, 
many of us leaving our boots and shoes behind us, we were 
only able to accomplish a distance of about ten miles, when 
we were quartered on the inhabitants of a small town ; and, 
though the people were poor, they treated us kindly, express- 
ing themselves as being very desirous of release from French 
domination. The frost set in again with increased severity; 
and, for a time, put a stop to our operations : we were quar- 
tered in the various towns and villages, and received from 
England an ample supply of stores, including the year's regi- 
mental dress (not before we wanted it) with an abundance of 
flannel shirts, thick worsted stockings, and such other things 
as were deemed necessary to protect us from the inclemency 
of a winter in Holland; bearing in mind, probably, the horrible 
sufferings of the British troops when last there, under the 
Buke of York, which have been thus recorded : — 

" The Duke of York quitted the command of the army on 
the 6th of December, 1794, and returned to England; a su£&« 
cient indication that even the British ministry had given up 
the cause of Holland as desperate. The state of the army was 
extremely bad, even while the Duke, by his presence, con- 
trolled, in some degree, the rapacity of the inferior agents, 
and prevented, as &r as the exertions of one man in the 
midst of a corrupt system could, the unpardonable neglect 
^hich prevailed in every department. But he was no sooner 
departed, and the army placed under the command of a 
foreigner, than the grossest abuses were committed. Perhaps 
there never was a period when the supplies to the troops cost 
such enormous sums to the nation, and there certainly never 
^as a war in which the army was so destitute.* From the 
flannel waistcoats supplied by the patriotic contributions of the 
English nation, by some mismanagement or corrupt practice^ 
many of the wretched, suffering victims, never received any 
* Qaery, have they not found a parallel in 1854? 
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advantage. The condition of the sick was deplorable beyond 
all precedent ; and, when a man was ordered for the hospital, 
the common expression throughout the army was, that ' he 
was sent to the shambles.' " 

An eye-witness, a British officer, whose account has never 
been contradicted, and whose attachment to government can- 
not be suspected, has described the affecting scene in the 
following terms : — 

" The sickness of the array increased daily, with the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, and the total inattention to the 
comfort and convenience of our suffering fellow-countrymen, 
rendered their situation pitiable in the extreme." 

A description, circumstantially detailed, of their poignant 
sufferings during this retreat, would form a tale whose lightest 
word would harrow up the soul, and make the blood run cold 
with horror. 

Constantly removed in open waggons, exposed to the in- 
tense severity of the weather, to drifting snow and heavy falls 
of sleet and rain, frequently without any victuals till the army 
halted, and then but scantily provided ; littered down in cold 
churches, upon a short allowance of dirty straw, and few of 
them enjoying the comforts of even a single blanket to repel 
the rigorous attacks of the night air, it is no wonder that they 
expired by hundreds, martyrs to the most unpardonable neg- 
lect. The sufferings of the flying army, in their nocturnal 
marches, are beyond the power of description. The multi- 
tudes who sunk into the arms of death, oppressed with cold 
and fatigue, are beyond calculation. Some of the sufferers 
were mounted behind the cavalry, and even behind some of 
the officers, whose humanity on this occasion reflects honor 
on their character ; but many more were left behind, dead or 
dying, or buried under the drifts of snow. 

The 16th of January was a day more peculiarly marked by 
distressing scenes than any other during the retreat. The 
troops were on that morning put in motion at daybreak, with 
the view of reaching Loonen, a village distant about twenty- 
three miles. Owing to the uncommon severity of the weather, 
and the snow, which lying deep on the ground, was drifted in 
the faces of the men by a strong easterly wind, they were so 
worn down by fatigue that it was thought advisable to halt 
some of the regiments at two neighbouring villages, about 
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nine miles short of their destination. The whole of the 
firitish could not, however, be possibly accommodated ; and it 
was left to the discretion of commanding officers of corps to 
continue the march, or to take up such situations as they 
could meet with on the road. Some of the regiments pro- 
ceeded even after sunset with their baggage and field-pieces ; 
snd, consequently, were entirely dispersed, as it was impos- 
sible to trace out any pathway over the dreary common. 
Great numbers of men, unable to bear up against the fatigue 
they had undergone, and several women and children, were 
frozen to death in their attempts to discover the road which 
their battalion had pursued. 

The whole of the 88th regiment was so scattered that no 
return whatever of its strength could be given next day, and 
the few straggling parties that joined gave a very melancholy 
Account of the main body. An officer of the guards who was 
ordered to reconnoitre next morning, had more opportunities 
than any other person of witnessing the dreadful conse- 
quences of the preceding night's march, the distressing ac- 
count is therefore given in his own words :• — 

" On the morning of the 17th, I was sent upon a particular 
duty — to trace out a road over the common, by which the 
wmy and artillery might safely proceed to Loonen. When 
the party marched it was scarcely light; and, as day broke in 
upon us, the horrible scenes that it revealed afforded a shock- 
"^g proof of the miseries of a winter campaign. On the com- 
mon, about half a mile off the road, we discovered a baggage 
^*rt, with a team of five horses, apparently in distress. I 
galloped towards the spot, and found the poor animals were 
stiff but not dead, the hoar-frost on their manes plainly show- 
^g that they had been there all night. Not perceiving any 
driver with them, I struck my sword repeatedly on the covered 
tilt, inquiring at the same time if there was any person in the 
^^^ ; at length a very feeble voice answered me, and some 
one underneath appeared to be making an effort to rise ; a 
pair of naked, frost-nipped legs, were then advanced, and the 
^ost miserable object I ever beheld sunk heavily to the ground, 
t"e whole of his clothing so ragged and worn, that I can 
scarcely say that he was covered ; so stiff and frozen was the 
niiserable wretch, that he was by no means capable of moving. 
He informed me that his regiment, the 54th, which he was 
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following the preceding night, had lost its road ; and, in turnr 
ing to another, he found his horses incapable of clearing his 
cart from the ruts ; and that himself and his two comrades 
were left behind, to proceed in the best manner they could, 
The two men he spoke of were lying dead in the cart, having 
all three endeavoured to communicate to each other a de- 
gree of warmth by creeping close together. We placed the 
miserable survivor upon one of the horses of his team, and led 
him forward to join his battalion ; by that means his life was 
preserved ; yet I fear but for a season ; for, when placed in 
the hospital, his toes dropt off frost-bitten, and his whole mass 
of blood appeared to be in a corrupted state. The whole of this 
day's march was marked by scenes of the most calamitous 
nature, similar to the one I have just recited. We could not 
proceed a hundred yards without perceiving the dead bodies 
of men, women, and children, and horses, in every direction." 

One scene made an impression on my memory which time 
will never be able to efface. Near another cart, a little fur- 
ther on the common, we perceived a stout-looking man and 
a beautiful looking young woman with an infant about seven 
months old at the breast, all three frozen and dead. The 
mother had most certainly expired in the act of suckling her 
child, as with one breast exposed, she lay upon the drifted 
snow, the milk, to all appearance, in a stream drawn from the 
nipple by the babe, having instantly congealed. The infant 
seemed as if its life had but just been disengaged, and it 
reposed its little head on its mother's bosom, with an overflow 
of milk frozen as it trickled from the mouth. Their coun- 
tenances were perfectly composed and fresh, resembling those 
of persons in a sound and tranquil slumber. 

About fifty yards further in advance was another dead 
man, with a bundle of linen and a few biscuits evidently 
belonging to the poor woman and child; and a littlie further 
was a horse lying down but not quite dead, with a couple of 
panniers on his back, one of which contained, as we discovered, 
the body of another child, about two years of age, wrapped 
up in flannel and straw. This, as we afterwards heard, was 
the whole of one family, a seijeant's wife of the 55th, her 
brother and children. The man found with the horse and 
bundle had remained behind to assist them. During a march 
thus memorable for its miseries, he had just gained sight of 
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a distant hamlet, where thej might have obtained shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather, when his strength failed 
him. The commanding officer of the 55th rode hy at this 
critical moment, but too late to render them any service, and, 
as the battalion passed the spot, the troops were witnesses in 
their turn of this melancholy scene. 

Such were some of the horrors of the last campaign in 
Holland, and there was at least a probability of our being 
involved in similar disasters, as all the strong fortified places 
were still in possession of the enemy, and notwithstanding 
the recent reverses of the Emperor Napoleon, Belgium being 
still in his possession, he might in a short time march a suffi- 
cient number of troops to Holland to drive us back to our 
ships, for his soldiers, especially those in garrison, were as 
enthusiastically attached to him as ever. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, we left the 
small but pretty towns of Rosendale and Odenbach, advanc- 
ing through the country in the direction of Antwerp, the 
intention of General Graham was to cut off the communica- 
tion of that place with Bergen- op-Zoom, as well as to deprive 
both of them from drawing their supplies from the surround- 
ing country. Acting on some information which had been 
received, we made a forced march to intercept a body of 
French on their road to Bergen-op-Zoom. We took up our 
position on a common on the line of road which they were 
expected to traverse, and waited some hours exposed to the 
drifting snow and a bitter north-east wind. On the return 
of some dragoons, who had been sent to reconnoitre, we 
learnt that the enemy had been intercepted and beaten by 
some Nassau troops at Westwessel. After this disappoint- 
ment we again separated, and sought shelter from the cold 
in our cantonments. Our commissariat arrangements were 
as yet tolerably good, the bread and meat being pretty 
regularly supplied ; but if not eaten directly, the food became 
firazen so hard as to require great force to separate it, and in 
cooking the meat sometimes in the open air, it was no un- 
common thing to see it freezing on one side while frying on 
the other. Many of the cottagers on whom we were billeted 
were very poor, very few indeed had a second bed, and all 
we could expect from them was potatoes and tobacco, grown 
by themselves, and for which they received an equivalent in 
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meat, which was to them a great luxury; their dinner gene- 
rally consisted of a bowl of potatoes, selecting the small ones 
for their own use and giving the large ones to the cows and 
pigs; over the potatoes, when served up, they poured some 
sweet oil and vinegar, this, with brown bread, and occasionally 
a little bacon, seemed to be their principal food. A fork was 
laid for each person, but each one used his own clasp-knife if 
he wanted it. Sugar had been a prohibited article under 
Napoleon's government, so that when coffee was introduced, 
a small portion of sugar-candy was given to each person, 
which they were to roll about in the mouth to sweeten each 
mouthful of coffee in its passage. After each meal the pipe 
was invariably introduced, each one taking ftom his pouch a 
portion of his home-grown tobacco ; and, after cutting it and 
rolling it up in the hand, then filling his meerschaum, he 
settles down in the quiet enjoyment of their greatest luxury, 
which, for a time, enables him to banish all his troubles* 
The habit of smoking is with them acquired in childhood, 
and grows with their growth. 

While detained in these cantonments by the severity of the 
weather, we were not suffered to remain idle, but had our 
parades, drills, guard-mountings, and pickets. It was seldom 
that any except the officers could get a bed, but this was 
thought little of, provided there was plenty of straw to be 
had, and each man having a good blanket sent from England 
by the government, at a cost (per contract) of about a guinea 
each. They were indeed very good ; half-a-dozen men put- 
ting their blankets and great coats nicely together could con- 
trive to keep the cold out pretty well. If the enemy were in 
the vicinity we were obliged to be on the alert, and every 
morning, whatever might be the state of the weather, we 
were required to be under arms an hour before daylight, to 
prevent being surprised by the enemy. 

Severe as the weather was, we were again put upon the 
move, and, to add to the unpleasantness of our marches, the 
BVench had opened the sluices, inundating the country to a 
very considerable extent. As the waters increased, successive 
layers of ice were formed, of which the top surface not always 
being sufficiently strong to bear, we would go down to the 
next, wading through the water sometimes two or three feet 
deep, and when we came again to dry ground or firm ice, the 
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trousers would instantly freeze, when we foand them anything 
bat warm and comfortable appendages. The hardships we 
suffered in these marches would be. insupportable by any soli- 
tary traveller, but there being plenty of us by keeping close 
together we managed to keep ourselves alive. 

I was one night in an outlying picket, it was extremely cold, 
the ground being covered with one vast sheet of ice. About 
two in the morning it was my turn for sentry, and, the French 
being in the vicini^, the utmost vigilance was required from 
us to give timely notice of their approach. I was frequently 
startled at the creaking of the ice, and was often on the point 
of giving the alarm ; presently something more tangible pre- 
sented itself, appearing to me like a body of men advancing. 
I challenged them, and, receiving no answer, fired, the enemy 
continuing to advance. I, according to my instructions, fell 
back to the next sentry, when the picket, alarmed by the 
report of my gun, came to our relief. The object I had 
taken for an enemy continuing its onward movement, pre- 
sented itself to us in the shape of a very fine cow, to which 
of course we gave a hearty welcome. We prevailed on her 
to accompany us to our picket-house, and the supply of milk 
with which she favoured us, mixed with some Hollands we 
happened to have in our canteens, afiPorded us a pleasant treat. 
In the morning, after yielding us another supply, she was 
owned and taken away. 

On another occasion I was on a similar duty, under the 

command of Lieut. D g. Our picket-house was a small 

cottage, containing but two rooms, the one occupied by the 
old couple as a bed-room, and in the other, before a cheerful 
fire of wood and turf, sat the officer with such of the men as 
were not on sentry. In the evening, we were visited by the 
captain of the day in going his rounds. We were enabled to 
see pretty well, the ground being covered with snow ; our 
lieutenant, in dismissing us, made rather an unfortunate mis- 
take, in stepping on what appeared to be a pathway, but 
which proved to be a ditch of black mud, in which he got 
imbedded up to the knees, of course we assisted him out, but 
in such a state as to render a purifying process of some sort 
necessary. So having divested himself of his trousers, boots, 
and stockings, the old woman was summoned to clean them, 
and as it was too cold for him in the meantime to sit unclad, 
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the old lady kindly accommodated him with her thick short 
woollen petticoats, a pair of dark stockings and wooden 
shoes. When his own things were cleansed, they were hung 
hy the fire to dry, the old woman returning to her hed. 

About midnight we had another visit from the field-officer. 
We fell in. l^e lieutenant, in his hermaphrodite costume, 
made an apology for his strange appearance, and told how 
the metamorphosis had arisen. The major laughed heartily 
as he rode away, and said — " I certainly knew that yours was 
a Highland regiment, but didn't expect to see you in such an 
extraordinary sort of kilt." The lieutenant was sadly vexed, 
as he happened to have on his best suit, not expecting to be 
called on for duty that day ; but the officer whose turn it 
was being taken suddenly ill, he was obliged to take his 
place. 

One of our men about this time perpetrated an act which 
drew on him the hatred of the whole regiment. When our 
battalion lay in the Tower of London, a rough ugly-looking 
dog attached himself to them. No one knew from whence he 
came, or who was his former master ; he would own no one 
in particular, but seemed to consider every man his comrade ; 
and he could, on the darkest night, distinguish our men from 
those of any other regiment, though the difi^erence might only 
consist in the col6ur of their facings. Some of the officers 
endeavoured to attach the animal to them, for which he 
seemed to have a most decided objection, though he would 
occasionally visit them for the sake of what he could get, but 
his home was always in the guard-room. 

In our operations through Germany and Holland, the duty 
being very hard, the men when on sentry would sometimes 
find it impossible to resist the inclination to snatch a few 
moments* sleep, though the punishment, if detected, was very 
severe, and seldom excused or forgiven ; and we had reason 
to suppose, that some of our men had been saved from 
punishment by our ever vigilant and faithful dog, whose con- 
stant practice it was, when the guard mounted, to go round 
with the first sentinels, notice where they were placed, then, 
returning to the guard-room, receive from each man a sharo 
of his mess ; then curling himself up before the fire in winter, 
and on the guard-bed in summer, he would wait patiently 
until the two hours were up, and the words, ** Sentry go," 
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given, when he would sneak quietly out, visit each of the 
sentries, and, if he found any of them asleep, he would give a 
gentle bite to remind them of their duty ; then return to the 
guard-room, until the words, *' Sentry go," should again 
summon him to the performance of his self-imposed humane 
duty. Often when I have been watching the manoeuvres of 
oar kind friend, I have felt some difficulty in divesting myself 
of the notion, that he was animated by one of the good genii 
spoken of in Eastern tales, and had been sent to counteract 
the evil spirits which appeared to influence some of the officers. 
The poor dog eventually fell a victim to the brutahty of one 
of our men, who caught him taking uninvited a portion of his 
mess, and hung him up on the nearest tree. The man was 
confined to the guard-room for several days, to save him from 
the vengeance of his comrades; the dog receiving decent 
interment, each man feeling for the moment that he had lost 
a faithful friend. 

On the 24th of January, 1814, though the frost was still 
severe, at the very time that the ox was roasted on the 
Thames, we were ordered from our respective cantonments, 
to concentrate on a common near Calnthaupt, on the road to 
Antwerp. Our march this day was very severe, as, for some 
reason not explained to us, we avoided the towns, and tra- 
versed the most dreary, unfrequented roads. Our baggage 
^as not with us. Of course our women and children were 
also absent, having been left at Yarmouth : several of them, 
l>y the bye, worked their way over to us, but were obliged to 
teep out of sight. 

As evening drew on, we found ourselves on an extensive 
common, where, though the atmosphere was clear, the eye 
failed to discover anything in the shape of a town or village. 
Sir Thomas Graham had evidently been deceived in some 
^ay; but having four or five thousand men with him, with 
nothing provided in the way of lodging for them, knowing 
tiiat he was a great favourite with them, he 6oon determined 
tilie course he should pursue, giving directions that the great 
eoata should be put on, and a double ration of spirits given, 
with also a supply of bread and meat (the latter being of no 
^e then, as we had no means of cooking it). We, of course, 
had no tents : it was becoming dark : to lie down was alto- 
gether out of the question, so we were formed into close 
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column, or into a solid compact mass; and, in order to keep 
the blood in circulation, they kept us marking time, keeping 
the feet in motion , but making no progress. A rather novel, 
but not very pleasant mode of getting a night's rest, but still 
the only means of preserving life within us. The time passed 
slow enough, and we were not sorry when daylight appeared, 
as we were then allowed to pile arms and run about, change 
of exercise being, they say, '* as good as a rest." 

After receiving another ration of spirits, we fell in and 
commenced our march, which was of the same unpleasant 
nature as that of the previous day, a considerable distance 
through water. That night we were fortunate enough to 
get shelter, being divided among three or four villages ; but 
the accommodation was so limited, that churches, houses, 
barns, stables, and even pig-sties, were taken possession of. 
Our regiment, with the 78th, who wore the kilt, had the 
church for our lodging-house. The floor of the nave or body 
of the building was open, no pews; so we got a quantity of 
straw, and stowed ourselves away as closely as possible : but 
then we found ourselves subjected to another inconvenience; 
for the trousers having been thoroughly saturated in wading 
the water, had afterwards frozen as hard as boards; now, 
however, they began to thaw, and the water from them 
streamed along the floor. We were, unfortunately, without 
our usual supply of Hollands here, the commissariat having 
failed in getting it up. Our situation was very uncomfortable, 
and there was a good deal of grumbling ; more especially as 
we could not perceive the necessity for these harassing 
marches. 

Late that evening. Sir Thomas Graham paid us a visit, 
expressing his regret at the hardships we had been called on 
to endure; "But," said the general, ** you must put up with 
it to-night, my lads. I have an hour or two's work fcp you 
to-morrow, when I hope to give you comfortable quarters in 
Antwerp." The general's address elicited cheers from the 
men as he retired ; after which we indulged in an animated 
discussion in reference to the business we were going upon. 
One of the men found a large box, which was broken open, 
and found to contain a quantity of large wax tapers, which 
were immediately handed round ; so the place was soon bril- 
liantly illuminated. Some one also obtained i^icess to the 
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galleiy, when persons were found capable of giving ns a few 
tones on the organ. So we contrived to pass the time until 
an hour before daybreak, when we fell in, and commenced our 
march. 

When within five miles of Antwerp, we fell in with the 
fVench advanced posts, and immediately engaged them. As 
they fought rather obstinately, Sir Thomas ordered us to 
retire and roll up our great coats, which we had been allowed 
to wear on account of the cold. So our general suspected 
that they had thus mistaken us for raw Dutch troops. There 
seemed to be some truth in this, for on our next advance, the 
enemy immediately fled, we pursuing them till within a short 
distance of Antwerp, when some batteries opening on us, we 
m our turn were compelled to retire. 

It was said that our general had received some intimation 
that the inhabitants of Antwerp (who were known to be 
friendly to us) intended to open the gates, and assist us in 
expelling the French garrison ; but, while the brave, the cele- 
hrated fVench general, Carnot, held possession of the citadel, 
they would not dare do so, as he could have destroyed the 
^hole city in a few days. Indeed it was to overawe the town 
^hat the citadel was built by the Spanish general, Alva, at the 
tinie the Netherlands formed part of the possessions of Spain, 
^e French garrison of Breda was, about this time, defeated 
^y stratagem. A regiment of Cossacks advanced towards the 
gates, and, avowing themselves to be the advanced guard of 
10,000 Russians, struck such terror among the French, that 
tliey directly evacuated the place, leaving 600 of their number 
^ prisoners in the hands of their brave assailants. When the 
French discovered how they had been cheated, they made an 
effort to retake the place; but the Cossacks, aided willingly by 
the townsmen, beat them off with considerable loss. 

A circumstance connected with our recent brush before 
Antwerp, created some amusement afterwards. The drum-> 
^ajor of a regiment in our brigade, who, though he had not 
heen within the smell of powder, wrote an eloquent and a£Pec« 
*^oiiate letter home to his wife, giving her a detailed (but 
purely imaginary) account of the affair, and describing very 
'"Cutely his own exploits — how that when his regiment was 
ordered to charge he rushed on, and succeeded in taking, with 
'^ own hands, one of the enemy's standards; how he had re-» 
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'Ceived several wounds« none of them, happily, dangerous; 
and how the circumstance was witnessed by his commanding 
officer, who had reported it to Sir Thomas Graham, and he 
expected, of course, to be rewarded with a commission. The 
receipt of such a letter was, of course, highly gratifying to 
the wife, who took occasion to show it to her friends, and they 
advised her to send it to the editor of the Times, who gave it 
insertion. In a short time, a copy of it found its way to the 
mess- table of the regiment to which he belonged. The 
officers were highly amused at the " bombastes furioso " quali- 
ties of their drum-major, and the paper was permitted to cir- 
4;ulate among the men ; thus the circumstance becoming known 
through the brigade, the poor fellow was for ever afterwards 
pestered with inquiries as to when he expected his com- 
mission ! 

There being no improvement in the weather, we were di- 
vided among the villages ; and, iron-bound as the ground was 
with the frost, we threw up some intrenchments, embracing 
Calnthaupt, Brecht,*and West Wesel; thus rendering our- 
selves tolerably secure from surprise from the garrisons of 
either Antwerp or Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Another move towards Antwerp was in contemplation. Being 
strongly re-inforced by some heavy artillery, with large-sized 
mortars, also a strong body of sappers and miners, all indi- 
cated that some serious move was now on the point of being 
made. On the night of the 1st of February, 1814, our (the 
light) brigade* took up the advanced position, at a village 
called Donk, about five or six miles from Antwerp, and only 
two miles from the enemy's advanced posts. This village con- 
tained a good sprinkhng of houses and barns, with a neat 
church ; also some very pretty chateaux. The appearance of 
the place, indeed, seemed to denote that it was a favourite 
retreat for the Antwerpen gentry, during the summer and 
autumn months, when the pestilential exhalation from the 
putrid, stagnant water, in the moat round the fortress engen- 
dered, periodically, a very large amount of fever and disease. 

Under present circumstances, every building in the village, 
large or small, was occupied by the troops ; the barns, how- 
ever, were their favourite lodging-houses ; for, if there was 
plenty of straw, they could, by lying close together, keep 
themselves tolerably warm. I had the good fortune to be 
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quartered at a large chiiteaa very handsomely furnished, and 
havihg very extensive garden-ground, which had the appear- 
ance of having been well attended to. General orders were 
given that the property of the inhabitants was not to be in- 
jured ; but this seat, being known as the private property of 
the French general, was devoted to destruction. A large fire 
was made on the hearth of the drawing-room, fed by the 
costly furniture, which was broken up for the purpose. Many 
valuable paintings and looking-glasses were wantonly de- 
stroyed. Next morning, before daybreak, we were ordered to 
fall in with the utmost silence. The snow had fallen very 
heavily through the night, and still continued, previous to our 
advance. A young man belonging to us made rather an extra- 
ordinary request to the officer, viz., that he might be placed 
on the baggage guard, as he had received an intimation, by a 
dream, that if he went forward, he would be the first man 
killed. His request was not complied with, and we endea- 
voured to laugh him out of his fears, but in vain. We were 
soon discovered by the enemy, who opened on us some of 
their light field pieces, and the first shot which took effect was 
a six-pounder, which struck poor Francis, whose dream was 
thus unhappily realized — he was the first man killed. 

On our further advance we found the enemy strongly en- 
trenched behind some large trees, which had been felled and 
placed across the road ; and, on either side was a wood, the 
large trees furnishing admirable defensive positions for the 
French. It was now getting daylight; but our vision was 
impeded by the snow, which drifted against us in large flakes. 
Being fuUy exposed to the enemy*s fire, our bugles sounded 
the advance, and a simultaneous rush was made, which proved 
irresistible. We drove the French from their intrenchment, 
from which they retreated to the village of Merxem. During 
this short affair I had an opportunity of witnessing an instance 
of that devotion to our country's service, and disregard of 
personal safety, which is so characteristic of British troops. 
One of our seijeants, an Irishman, named Stretton, in forcing 
the intrenchment, was wounded in the thigh by a musket- 
ball ; the bone was broken, and, as he lay on the ground, he 
appeared to be suffering great agony. From a motive of hu- 
manity, I asked if I could render him any assistance ; instantly 
his countenance changed, and he replied, sharply, " No, do 
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you want to skulk?** I felt the reproof, harried after my 
comrades, and we overtook the foe in the main street of 
Merxem, where they salated ns with some grape-shot from 
two light field-pieces, from the effects of which we sought 
shelter near the sides and gahle ends of the houses, when 
Lieutenant Acres, of our Grenadiers, familiarly known as Bob 
Acres, a man of gigantic stature, as brave as a lion, and 
almost as strong as one, rushing into the middle of the street, 
called on us to foUow him, nor did he call in vain. In a mo- 
ment every man was after him ; we drove all before us, up the 
main street ; took the two pieces of cannon ; then, clearing the 
streets on the right and left of us, the enemy thought it pru- 
dent to retire, making the best of their way to Antwerp, 
distant two-and-a-half miles. The light brigade, which made 
this attack, consisted of the following regiments : — the 25th, 
S3rd, 52nd, 73rd, aAd 95th rifles. Our regiment was detached 
on a special duty, in pursuit of a portion of the French, who 
were seen diverging to the left from the main road. If the 
ground had been passable, this would have been the nearest 
way to the town ; but there was now a broad sheet of water, 
in which about forty of them boldly entered; the rest of 
them threw down their firelocks, and gave themselves up as 
prisoners. The company I belonged to was ordered to con* 
tinue the pursuit of those in the water, which was frozen over, 
but not sufficiently strong to bear, having, probably, been but 
recently forced there from the river ; both the enemy and 
ourselves, therefore, had to break the ice as we advanced. 
It was from two to three feet deep ; and, as the French re- 
fused to surrender, we continued our fire on them, until there 
were not more than five or six of them left, when our colonel 
ordered us to cease firing, to allow the poor fellows to escape. 
After this I was, for a short time, separated from my company, 
and fell in with two young Frenchmen who had strayed from 
their comrades, so I called on them to surrender ; and* as they 
considered, perhaps, that if they could get away from me they 
would fall in with others of our men, they thought it prudent, 
therefore, to throw away their muskets, and give themselves 
up. There was still a good deal of desultory firing from de- 
tached parties : and the shots flying thickly around us, both 
my prisoners got wounded as we were retiring ; one receiving 
a bullet through the throat, the other through the right hand* 
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I happened to meet our assistant-sorgeon, who immediately 
rendered assistance, first to the man with the wounded hand, 
catting the two middle fingers out of the socket with his pen- 
knife. I held the man*s hand while he roared out lustily ; the 
other one was of a more hardened nature ; and, while his com- 
rade was calling out under the operation he indulged in a most 
Mghtfal laugh, spurting over us quantities of blood. I in- 
quired if the surgeon was going to do anything for him. 

" No/' said he ; " there is no means of saving him ; he will 
bleed to death in half an hour." 

The poor fellow died within the time named ; the other was 
sent to the rear as a prisoner ; his loss of fingers would, of 
course, incapacitate him firom further military service. 

On our return to the village of Merxem, we found it alive 
with our troops, among whom was the heavy brigade, with 
some battalions of the Foot Guards and a strong body of 
Artillery. A brisk fire was now opened on us from the town 
to dislodge us, which soon rendered our position anything but 
pleasant ; many of the houses were set on fire by the shells, 
and others of them demolished by the cannon-balls. The 
inhabitants had most of them retired to the city for safety, 
^ng with them such portions of their property as they could 
i^move. I observed one house where the owner had re- 
oaained, and was rather profuse in his professions of regard 
^or us, with a desire to serve us : his house, however, with 
many others, was knocked down by the shot. It was some 
time before I could get an opportunity of drying my trousers, 
»nd then only by standing before a wood-fire that was lit on 
the ground. Our daily supply of schnapps we found to be of 
ponsiderable service, being served out in camp-kettles, averag- 
"Jg about a third of a pint per man, which was generally put 
out of sight at once as the only means of making sure of it. 

That night I was on an out-lying picket patrolling the 
^age: it was a beautiful night, but very cold. As we passed 
^ong, the desolation caused in so short a time was surprising. 
On coming to the house I have alluded to where the owner 
had remained, we observed, that in the destruction of the 
building, most of the materials had fallen forwards into the 
street; and as I had been in the house in the day-time, 
having noticed the situation of the door, I suggested to my 
coutfades, that, by clearing away some of the timber from the 
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back port, we might gain an entrance to the cellar, and hope 
to obtain from thence something which might prove service- 
able to us. ** Many hands make light work;" so in a litde 
time we had cleared a way to the lower part of the building^, 
when we were surprised and rather startled to hear sounds 
proceeding from thence. On going down, we found the 
man, with his whole family, had, when the firing commenced 
from the town, retired there for greater security, but by the 
destruction of the upper part of the house, appeared to be 
buried alive. They were very grateful for their deliverance, 
and readily gave us what had been the object of our search. 
Our troops were under arms the whole of that night, and 
before daybreak took up their respective positions : the town 
batteries again opened on us, and the balls followed each other 
in rapid succession. 

During the forenoon Sir Thomas Graham entered the 
-village, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, the latter bein^ 
there merely from curiosity ; and being desirous of obtaining 
a good view of the sight, was provided with a seat in the 
belfry of the church, remaining there until a shot from the 
enemy struck the steeple, giving him an unmistakable intima- 
tion that his royal person was not exactly safe : he, therefore, 
quitted his position, and mounting his horse, rode off to the rear. 

Our regiment was engaged in the face of the enemy in 
constructing a sand-bag mortar battery, which was formed 
thus : such number of men as were deemed sufficient were 
provided each with a canvas bag, to be filled with sand and 
secured by a string. These were afterwards deposited in rows, 
under the superintendence of the artillery men. In about & 
couple of hours our battery was completed, when the mortars 
were brought up, fixed, and commenced firing. It must not 
be supposed, however, that we had been doing all this unob* 
served by the enemy from the town, or that we did not 
receive from them some striking intimations of their serious 
displeasure at the unwarrantable liberties we were takings 
Fortunately for us, we were somewhat screened by a con- 
tinuous bank or mound of earth ; and this was to be our 
position, not only during the day, but also through the nights 
80, as the evening drew on, we began to dig caves in the 
bank, to keep off a portion of the cold air, as well as to form, 
a more effectual shelter from the shot. The ground being 
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chiefij sand, we were enabled to do this with the aid of some 
pickaxes and shovels, the loan of which we obtained from the 
Sappers and Miners. I had at this time for a comrade a 
sergeant, named Barton, and we contrived to form a cave 
jast large enough to hold us, where we thought, with the aid 
of some straw, and with our blankets and great-coats, we might 
contrive to pass the night without being frozen. 

Sergeant Burton was not at all soldier-like in appearance^, 
being on the wrong side of fifty. He had served some years 
on board a man-of-war ; afterwards joined the Tower Ham- 
lets Militia; then volunteered from them into our regiment. 
He was one of those active, rough-and-ready, devil-may-care 
sort of fellows, that an officer would select if he wanted some- 
thing short and sweet done without any bother. 

Now, while the sergeant was taking back the implements, 
he had borrowed, a 13-inch shell from the enemy's battery 
burst immediately over us, and a large portion of it falling on 
the top of the cave, destroyed in one minute the work of an 
hour. Burton, on his return, swore bitterly at the sight of 
the ruins; and not knowing at the moment how it had been 
accomplished, said to me, with the utmost seriousness,. 
** Damn it, Tom, how came you to let them do that ?" As 
we could not again obtain the loan of the tools, we were 
obliged to walk or run about the whole night to keep the 
blood in circulation. 

As soon as daylight appeared next morning, the firing from 
the town forced us again to seek the shelter of the bank. 
One of our officers, who was looking over the breastwork 
watching the enemy, suddenly drew himself down, observing, 
that a shot was just fired which would come very near to us. 
The remark caused a young soldier, who had been reclining^ 
securely next the officer, to raise himself up to have a look, 
and immediately his head was taken off by the shot. Hitherto* 
we had been partly sheltered by the bank, but they now 
began to take us in flank, opening on us some long 42 -pounders 
from Fort Ferdinand ; and against these shots we had no sort 
of shelter. 

About mid-day we were relieved from this position, where 
we suffered rather severely, and retired beyond the village, 
but not out of the reach of the shots. One among many 
proofs we had of this was, that, as a number of us were sitting^. 
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near a fire, over which was a large camp-kettle containing oar 
allowance of meat, which had just been issued, when the pot 
was struck by a cannon-shot and shattered to pieces, seriously 
injuring some of those who had been sitting round, as also 
depriving the whole of us of our dinner for that day. 

During the next day the enemy's fire was continuous, but 
ours rather languid. When night set in, we commenced 
moving our guns and mortars from their position, and before 
the next break of day we were in full retreat from the place. 
The reason was, that our ammunition was completely ex- 
hausted; and the supplies expected from Breda, for some 
reason or other, which I have never heard explained, did not 
arrive. From the precipitate nature of our retreat, we were 
necessarily obliged to leave some of our cannons behind. We 
were taken back to the intrenchments we occupied previous 
tb the advance, the frost still continuing intensely severe. 
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A FEW days alter our retreat from Antwerp, our brigade 
obtained very good quarters at a large village, called Putten, 
on the road and axactly half way between Antwerp and 
Bergen- op-Zoom, and about three miles from the river 
Scheldt, having possession of Fort Frederick Henry, two 
miles from Fort Lillo, then occupied by the French, and being 
on the same bank. As there was no accommodation what- 
ever for the lodging of troops at Fort Frederick, the regi- 
ments of brigade relieved each other in the occupation of it. 
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It was of the utmost importance, as it completed our line of 
communication, and enabled us to cut off the supplies to 
Bergen-op-Zoom, either from the country, op by the river, 
from Antwerp. 

On the 28th of February, 1814, it being our turn to take 
the duty at the fort, we arrived there about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, to relieve the 30th regiment 2nd battalion. 
A French line^of-battle ship had just dropped down the river 
from Antwerp, with a number of gunboats in her wake ; the 
large ship anchoring just above, was in the act of trying the 
»nge of hep guns as we arrived. The 80th, in going away, 
had to run the gauntlet of the shots that were flying about. 
One of these struck two men of the 30th as they were cross- 
ing the bridge, taking both legs from one of them, and one 
from the other. 

I had the dangerous honour of being placed on sentry on 
the bank, immediately opposite the man-of-war, and my in- 
structions were, to lie down under cover of the bank, but to 
l^eep a sharp eye on them, and to give the alarm if they should 
attempt to land. The gun-boats kept at a very respectful 
<iistance from the fort, being evidently afraid of our long 
42-poundeps. I could see everything that was passing on 
board the large ship, which appeared to be putting herself in 
the best position, and when she had completed her arrange- 
nients she opened upon us in right earnest. Broadsides were 
fired in the most rapid succession ; the whole of the shots 
passed obliquely by me, many of them striking the fort, on 
^hich they appeared to make but little impression. For 
about an hour the enemy did not appear to suffer much from 
our guns, until the furnaces were in use, and the red-hot 
balls came into play. The gun-boats who could not reach the 
fort amused themselves by a little practice at our sentinels 
along the bank. One of their 6-pounders, intended as a 
special favour for me, struck the bank within a foot of me, 
'yithout doing any damage. 

When we had been thus engaged for two hours, we, who 
^ere on sentry, expected to be relieved, but in this were 
disappointed, as the relief would have had to come on the 
^P of the bank, where they would have furnished an excellent 
niark to the enemy, so we were forced to remain. I was not 
sorry for it, as it gave me an opportunity of seeing the end 

E 
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of this affair. About three o'clock in the afternoon, two men 
of our rocket brigade came with a small supply of rockets ; 
the first one sent fell in the water some few yards astern of 
the large ship, the second went with greater precision, and 
fell on the deck, about midships, worming its way in, and 
creating great alarm, among the French sailors, who, being 
fearful that other rockets would come in the same direction, 
availed themselves of the flood tide, slipped their cables, and 
made the best of their way back to Antwerp. Their object 
in making the attack was to force a passage to convey relief 
to Bergen-op-Zoom. 

We were now relieved, and on reaching the fort found that 
it had suffered rather severely. Several guns had been dis- 
mounted, but the casualties among the men were, two artil- 
lerymen killed, five or six wounded, and a few of our men 
wounded by the splinters and stones, as they were engaged 
at the furnaces in getting the shot red-hot for the artillery. 
The fields behind the fort being low marshy land, presented 
a very singular appearance, as the hundreds of cannon balls 
which had alighted there had ploughed up the ground in the 
most extraordinary manner. As soon as we were fairly rid 
of the enemy, some of the inhabitants i^om the neighbouring 
town of Sandvliet came with a quantity of real " hollands" 
as a present to us; so bountiful was the supply, that a great 
many of our foolish fellows drank to such an excess as to be 
totally unfit for duty. I had the credit of being a sober man, 
and this circumstance has often entailed on me additional 
duty. Such was now the case, and I was compelled to remain 
on sentry till two o'clock in the morning before men could be 
found sober enough to relieve us. My post this time was in 
front of the guns, and my duty to give the alarm if the gun- 
boats should return. The night set in dark and foggy, and the 
only companion I had was a dead artilleryman ; he had been 
killed while in the act of sponging his gun, and the ball that 
struck him took off his hand at the wrist and forced it 
through his body ; he had been laid outside the battery with 
the intention of burying him as soon as convenient. 

The next day, our regiment being relieved marched back 
to our quarters at Futten» and the third morning afterwards 
was called out on a punishment parade. We were taken to 
a secluded spot some distance from the village, a squaire was 
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formed^ the triangles erected, and the proceedings of a court 
nuurtial which had been held read over, when eight men in suc- 
cession received 200 lashes each. The colonel, though a 
very humane man, always appearing when superintending 
these flogging exhibitions to suffer much mentdly, was on 
this occasion very much exasperated, and threatened for 
the future to give the full punishment awarded to men who 
were found incapacitated by drink from the performance of 
their duty. By this time a few of our women had found their 
way out to us, but the majority of us were still obliged to 
wash and mend for ourselves, and the following rather lu- 
dicrous affair happened to me. 

I was quartered at a small cottage, the only inmates being 
a very old woman and her grandson, a lad about £ifteen. As 
I &ncied there was a probability of our now having a little 
rest, I thought I would avail myself of the opportunity to 
improve the appearance of my trousers by turning them, and 
had jast taken them to pieces, wheu the tones of the bugle 
intimated that our presence was required in double quick time 
at the alarm post. Confound the bugle, thought I, what am 
I to do now. I had no trousers but those I had just taken 
to pieces; however, go I must, and, necessity being the 
mother of invention, I borrowed from the old woman a quan- 
tity of pins, with which I contrived to bring my trousers into 
some sort of wearing condition, and, putting them on, hurried 
out to join my company. The alarm turned out to be a false 
one, so we were again dismissed, and I then had time to 
fini^ my tailoring job in a more effectual manner. 

The next time that it came to our turn to do duty at the 
fort a curious circumstance occurred which one of the party 
would have occasion to remember as long as he lived. Forik 
Lillo, strongly occupied by the French, was some distance 
from us, but on the same bank, parties being detached from 
each place to watch the other. The advanced sentinels on 
both sides had intrenchments across the bank, as well as 
some strong cheveaux de frise to keep off a sudden attack. 
Our advanced sentries this morning were two of the 95th 
Kifles, who were visited by one of our captains as officer of 
the day, in whose character and conduct there was frequently 
a good deal of eccentricity, and on this occasion he fancied 
he could perceive some indication on the part of the French 
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sentinels of a desire to abandon their position, to give them- 
selves up ; so, as he could speak French, he got over the 
boundary and invited them to a parley, laying down his sword 
to convince them that his intentions were of a purely pacific 
character. One of the Frenchmen did lay down his firelock, 
and was advancing very slowly, but he suddenly and rapidly 
retraced his steps, caught up his musket, and taking deliberate 
aim at the captain, fired. Finding his ball had not taken 
efiPect, he placed the butt-end of his firelock on the ground, 
holding it with the left hand by the muzzle, then turning 
himself round, by way of derision, placed his right hand on 
a certain part of his person. Now, it so happened that our 
two rifiemen were reclining on the breastwork looking on, 
and one of them kept the butt of his rifle to his shoulder, 
the muzzle resting on the bank, his finger on the trigger, 
and no sooner had the Frenchman fired and placed his hand 
in the position 1 have named, than both the hand and the 
part on which it was placed were pierced by the rifleman's 
bullet. The poor fellow bounded about a yard into the air, 
fell heavily to the ground, and was carried away by his com- 
rades. The captain, on returning, was obliged to admit that 
he had formed a wrong estimate of the French character. 

We were gratified on this occasion by a visit of a boat's 
crew from one of our men-of-war, they had brought some 
despatches from the British admiral to General Graham. 
They had to run the gauntlet of several forts which fired 
upon them, but without effect, and though they had to re- 
pass those batteries the circumstance seemed to give them but 
little uneasiness. The lieutenant of the boat, while chatting 
with our officer of the guard, among other things made a 
contrast between the position of the blue jackets and that of the 
red, in reference to the great weight the latter had to carry ; 
on feeling which the naval ofiicer had a desire to learn the 
exact amount which a soldier in heavy marching order had 
to sustain. Fortunately we had the means of satisfying his 
curiosity, and the result was, that the average weight of the 
firelock, knapsack, great coat, and blanket, with accoutrements, 
haversack, canteen, and sixty rounds of ball cartridge, was 
sixty-six pounds, and with this load the soldier is often called 
on to march thirty miles and go into action afterwards. 

This was our last visit here ; afterwards our brigade went 
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about ten miles, and were engaged in throwing up some in- 
trenchments, under the superintendance of the sappers ; while 
80 engaged we were suddenly called away, and were soon 
joined by Sir Thomas Graham. It was now intimated to us 
that we were about to storm the strong fortress of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, but when within eight miles of that place, an 
aide-de-camp brought the disastrous intelligence, that the 
general who had been left in command of the troops before 
tke town^ and whose instructions were to wait the arrival of 
Sir Thomas with the light brigade, had most imprudently 
made the attack with the forces under his command. Well, 
the walls were scaled, and possession gained of the ramparts, 
when, supposing there was nothing further to do, the men 
piled arms, many of them went in search of plunder, and 
numbers of them got drunk ; this being reported to the 
commandant of the town, he organised his troops, took pos- 
session of the gates, and in the morning the majority of the 
British were obliged to give themselves up as prisoners ; 
they were placed in a church, with two pieces of cannon di- 
rected towards them if they should attempt to escape ; the 
rest of the troops managed to effect their retreat. That this 
attaek was made contrary to General Graham's orders, was 
evident from the chagrin he exhibited when informed of it 
The French governor having already more mouths than he 
could find food for, owing to our having, for so many months, 
cut off his supplies, was glad to dismiss the prisoners on 
condition that they should not serve against them again during 
the war. 

One of the regiments engaged in this affair was the 91st^ 
composed entirely of boys, so young that they carried fusils 
instead of muskets; and yet such were the troops whom 
Generals Gore and Skerrit thought proper to lead against the 
veterans of Napoleon, Had they waited our arrival, there 
would have been no doubt of success. The war was now 
drawing to a close ; the French were being driven in on all 
points; the allied armies, who had followed the French from 
Leipsic, were now in the environs of Paris, and nothing re- 
mained for Buonaparte but an unconditional surrender. 

The duke was advancing through France, with his victo- 
rious army, driving Marshal Soult before him; when, after the 
affair at Toulouse, an English officer in a postchaise, under an 
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escort, was announced as the bearer of a flag of tmce, and the 
astounding events which had taken place were communicated 
to both armies ; also that hostilities between them had ceased ; 
The French army then retired to wait fmrther orders, and the 
Duke of Wellington, instead of marching to Paris, as he ex- 
pected, at the head of his troops, had the pleasure of going 
there in a postchaise and four. The Spanish troops returned 
to their own land ; the British and their German allies were 
sent to the nearest seaports, to embark for their respective 
countries. 

Unhappy France! 
With all yoar struggles you remain the same; 
Ton have fought for nothing bat an empty name. 
When first your arm 'gainst tjrannj you raised, 
What heart bat bless'd you, and what tongue but praised ; 
When your proud empire tumbled to the groand, 
And vine-clad hills heard freedom's cheering soand. 
England, your former foe — in every state, 
Too great to fear, too generous to hate — 
Foreot the conflicts sprang from ancient ire, 
Bothcheer'd and fann'd yoar newly-kindled fire; 
With earnest wishes pray'd for prosperous gales, 
That hope might steer while freedom fiird your sails. 
Freedom and hope, alas! retired with scorn. 
Left your gay regions wretched and forlorn. 
Was it for this you put forth all your might; 
Toil'd through the day, and through the sleepless night; 
Endured so much, pass'd through so many forms; 
And bore the horrors of so many storms: 
Pour'd your best blood upon Germania's plains. 
For many years of suffering and pains; 
Destroy'd those ties that soften and adorn. 
Made life more wretched, and made death forlorn; 
Smarted beneath the demagogue*s keen rod, 
Destroy'd your monarch, and abjured your God; 
Plunder'd his temples, swam through seas of gore; 
To sink in slavery deeper than before? 

Louis XVIII., having been seated on the throne of his an- 
cestors by the aid of foreign bayonets, orders were sent to the 
commanders of garrisons held by the French, to evacuate 
them, and return to France. By virtue of these arrangements 
the gates of Antwerp were opened to us on the 5th of May, 
1814. We entered amidst the acclamation of the people, the 
French troops leaving on the same day, on their return to 
France. Our regiment, with the 56th, took possession of the. 
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ivrracks called the Casern de Facem ; and, though the French 
bad left it in rather a filthy state, we found the rooms far 
preferable to the accommodaticm we had lately been accus- 
tomed to. 

Antwerp was, formerly, one of the richest cities in Europe, 
and is still a noble place. It is eight miles in circumference, 
and may be compared to a bow, the string being represented by 
the river Scheldt. Its ramparts are strong and beautiful ; 110 
feet broad, and on the top are a number of lime-trees, planted 
in rows. Along the walls there are a number of bastions, 
contrived with great skill. Th^e are, <x were, thirteen gates, 
the streets leading to them straight and large ; the buildings 
are, many of them, exceedingly grand; the cathedral very 
fine; there were many other churches, and a number of reli- 
gious houses. The citadel, constructed by the Duke of Alva, 
to overawe the town, is a pentagon, about a mile in compass, 
with some noble bastions, and commands both the city and 
the river, and the surrounding country. It is stated that one 
of the citizens of Antwerp, named John Daens, having lent 
the emperor, Charles V., a million of gold, invited him to 
dinner ; when, after a royal entertainment, he threw the em- 
peror's bond into a fire made of cinnamon. As soon as we 
were settled it became a matter of curiosity with us to visit 
the village of Merxem, whence we drove the enemy on the 
2nd of February ; and, though the time was so short, the 
alteration was surprising ; many of the houses had been re- 
built or repaired, and their former tenants again in possession, 
pursuing ^eir various trades or callings. The family whom 
I had been instrumental in rescuing from their living tomb 
were again at home. They immediately recognised me, and 
manifested much joy at the meeting, making me promise to 
call very often to see them, and I certainly intended to do so ; 
but, though we remained four months in Antwerp, I never 
had an opportunity of again going out on that road. 

Antwerp, from its position, has often been subject to the 
diances of war; but perhaps the most critical and exciting 
portion of its history was the siege, in the 16th century, as 
described by Schiller. The Prince of Orange having, in 1579, 
been constituted Stadtholder by the confederated Protestant 
provinces, was immediately subjected to hostile attacks ftom 
the armies of Spain. In the next five years most of the 
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Walloon provinces had been reduced, under the yoke of Spain, 
but the northern countries resisted with firmness. A con- 
siderable portion obstinately held out against the Spanish 
general, the Prince of Parma. Antwerp was the most im- 
portant town in Brabant, at that time containing a population 
of 80,000 inhabitants ; and, as it included within its walls all 
the divisions of the Christian Church, and owed much of its 
prosperity to this unlimited toleration, so it had by far the 
most to fear from the tender mercies of the Spanish monarch, 
who threatened to annihilate religious freedom, and to expel 
the Protestant merchants &om its markets by the terrors of 
the Inquisition. 

In furtherance of these objects the siege of Antwerp com- 
menced in July, 1584, by the Spanish commander, the Prince 
of Parma, who had already acquired great renown for bravery, 
energy, and prudence. The Prince, not having forces sufficient 
to invest the city, conceived the bold project of throwing a 
bridge across the Scheldt, a breadth of twelve hundred paces ; 
the plan was considered, by many, to be extravagant and 
visionary ; but the Prince would yield to nothing but absolute 
impossibilities. He first erected two forts, Santa Maria and 
St. Philip, to protect the works during their progress ; a scaf- 
folding was run out into the river, on both sides, for which the 
masts of the highest vessels were required. These bulwarks 
were intended to give such solidity to the whole as might 
enable the bridge to resist the pressure of the ice. They 
penetrated deep into the bed of the river, and rose high above 
the water, being covered on the top with planks, so as to form 
a commodious path, wide enough to allow eight persons to 
walk abreast, while a balustrade, formed on both sides, pro- 
tected them from the musketry of the enemy's ships. This 
staccade, as it was called, ran out into the stream from both 
sides, as far as the depth of the water and the rapidity of the 
current would permit. The river was thus narrowed to eleven 
hundred feet ; but» as no such erections could be made in the 
centre of the current, there still remained between the two 
staccades an open space more than six hundred paces in width, 
through which a whole fleet, loaded with provisions, might 
pass without much difficulty. This intermediate space the 
Prince determined to fill up by a bridge of ships. In the 
meantime he was obliged to remain, contented with having 
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contracted the course of the stream nearly one half, and thus 
rendered the passage so much the more difficult for the vessels 
of the enemy. Where the staccades terminated in the middle 
of the river, they spread out into an ohlong square, which was 
strongly mounted with cannon, and formed a sort of fort upon 
the water ; thus every ship which attempted to pass through 
the opening was exposed to a terrible fire from these forts ; 
and yet, notwithstanding these dangers, both fleets and single 
vessels continued to attempt and to execute the passage with 
success. . In the course of these proceedings winter came on, 
whicb« as the Scheldt was frozen over, occasioned considerable 
delay in the building of the bridge. The Prince had con- 
templated, with anxiety, the approach of this season, which 
might prove destructive to the work he had undertaken; 
while it would give the enemy an opportunity, so much the 
more &ivourable, for an attack upon his fortifications. But 
the caution and ability of his engineers delivered him from the 
first danger, and the inactivity of the enemy from the second. 
It frequently happened, indeed, that with the rise of the tide 
lar^e shoals of ice were caught by the staccades, and were 
driven with violence against the timbers of the bridge ; but it 
stood firm ; and the wild uproar of the elements only proved 
the solidity with which it had been erected. 

In the meantime, important moments had been wasted in 
fruitless dehberation in Antwerp, and the general security had 
been lost sight of amidst the agitation of petty party quarrels. 
The government of the city was divided among too many 
hands, and too strongly influenced by a disorderly population, 
to allow any one to consider with calmness, to decide with 
judgment, or to execute with firmness. St. Aldegonde, the 
burgomaster of Antwerp, had repeatedly urged the fleet of 
Zealand to attack the enemy's works, while the expedition 
was to be supported from Antwerp on the other side. The 
long and frequently stormy nights of winter favoured this 
attempt -, and if a sally were at the same time made by the 
garrison of lillo, it seemed scarcely possible for the Spaniards 
to resist this triple attack: but, unfortunately, dissension 
existed between the leaders of the fleet. In the meantime, 
however, there was no want of trading vessels which, under 
cover of the night, and favoured by the rising tide, passed 
through the opening of the bridge in spite of the enemy's 
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fire, threw pronsions into the town, and retired with the ebb- 
tide : but as many of these vessels fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, orders were given, that, in future, vessels should 
Dot attempt the passage unless they amounted to a certain 
number ; and the result was, that almost all remained behind, 
because the stipulated force could not at one time be col- 
lected. Some attempts were also made by the garrison of 
Antwerp on the Spanish ships with partial success. 

Amidst these delays the winter passed over ; and scarcely 
had the ice disappeared, when the besiegers resumed, with the 
utmost earnestness, the erection of the bridge of vessels. 
The opening of six hundred paces which still remained be- 
tween the two staccades, was to be filled up in the following 
manner. Thirty-two flat-bottomed vessels, each sixty feet 
long and twenty broad, were fastened to each other at the 
bow and the stern by strong cables and iron chains, but in 
such a manner as to stand about thirty feet apart fi*om each 
other, and to leave a free passage for the stream. Each 
vessel was also secured by two anchors placed both up and 
down the river, the cables of which could be loosened or 
tightened as the tide rose or fell. Upon the ships, large 
beams were laid, which reached from pne to the other; these 
being covered with planks, formed a regular road protected 
by a balustrade. Tliis bridge of vessels, of which the stac- 
cades formed the continuation, extended to the length of two 
thousand paces. So admirably, too, was this tremendous 
machine constructed, and so abundantly provided with the 
materials of destruction, that it seemed almost capable of 
defending itself like a living being, of obeying the word of 
command, and scattering death among all who should ap- 
proach it 

Besides the two forts of St. Philip and Santa Maria, on each 
bank of the river, and the wooden batteries on the bridge 
itself, which were filled with soldiers, and mounted with can- 
non on every side, each of the thirty-two vessels was manned 
with thirty soldiers and four sailors, and presented the 
cannon's mouth to the enemy, whether he came from Zealand 
upwards, or from Antwerp downwards. It was defended on 
the whole by ninety- seven cannon, some placed above and 
some under the bridge, and by more than 1 ,500 men, distri- 
buted partly among the batteries and partly among the ships. 
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who, if necessary, could direct a tremendous lire against the 
enemy. Still, however, the Prince was not satisfied that he 
was secured hy these precautions against every accident. 

It was to he expected that the enemy would leave nothing 
I undone to destroy, by the power of their engines, the central 
and weaker part of the bridge ; and to ward off this danger, 
he erected along the bridge, and at some distance from it, 
another extensive work, in order to dissipate and weaken the 
assault which might be directed against the bridge itself^ It 
consisted of thirty-three vessels of large size, arranged in a 
circle across the whole course of the river, and fastened to 
each other, three and three, with large masts, so that they 
formed eleven separate groups- Each was armed with a troop 
of pikemen^ with fourteen long wooden poles, presenting an 
iron point to the approaching enemy. These barques were 
loaded merely with ballast, and were fastened by a double 
anchor, slackened so as to adapt itself to the changes of the 
tide. They were in constant motion, and hence were called 
the " Swimmers." The whole of the bridge of vessels, and 
part of the staccades, were protected by these swimmers, 
which were placed both above and below the bridge. To all 
these defensive preparations was added a squadron of forty 
ships of war, which were stationed on both sides, and served 
to cover the whole. 

This astonishing work was finished in March, 1585, in the 
seventh month of the siege, and the day of its completion 
was a jubilee for the troops. A wild feu-de-joie announced 
the event to the besieged ; and the army, as if they wished 
^ to assure themselves of the triumph, spread themselves out 
along their whole work, to see the haughty^ stream, over 
which they had laid their yoke, roU submissive and obedient 
below. All the toils they had endured were forgotten in this 
animating prospect ; and the most insignificant workman, 
whose hand had been employed in the work, appropriated to 
himself some portion of the honour which the successful 
execution of this gigantic enterprise conferred on its illustrious 
projector. 

On the other hand, nothing could equal the consternation 
of the citizens of Antwerp when the news reached them that 
the passage of the Scheldt was now entirely blocked up, and 
all hope of succour from Zealand was at an end. A spy, 
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whom the burgomaster sent to reconnoitre the works, in- 
creased the universal consternation by his report. He had 
been taken and brought before the Prince of Parma, who gave 
orders that he should be conducted over them all» and that 
the bridge and its wonderful accompaniments should be par- 
ticularly pointed out to him. After he had seen everything, 
and was re-conducted to the general, he sent him back to 
Antwerp with this message, " Go and relate to those who 
sent you what you have seen ; tell them also, that it is my firm 
resolution either to bury myself under the ruins of this bridge, 
or by means of this bridge to enter into your city." 

The certainty of their danger now awakened the activity of 
the Confederal; and while the Prince was engaged in the 
completion of his bridge, an engineer within the walls of 
Antwerp was already preparing materials for its destruction. 
Frederick Gianibelli was the name of the man whom fate had 
destined to be the Archimedes of the city, and to exert in its 
defence the same ingenuity with the same want of success. 
He was bom in Mantua, and had visited Madrid for the pur- 
pose, as was reported, of offering his services to Philip in the 
war of the Netherlands ; but, wearied with expectation, the 
ofPended artist left the court with the firm determination of 
convincing the Spanish monarch, in the most effectual manner, 
of the value of those services which he had so little known 
how to estimate. He had recourse to Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, the declared enemy of Spain, who, after witnessing 
some proofs of his art, despatched him to Antwerp. In iMs 
city he took up his abode, and in the present ex^emity de« 
voted to its defence all his skill, his energy, and his zeal. 

As soon as^he learned that the project of erecting the 
bridge was seriously contemplated, and that the work was 
approaching its completion, he requested of the magistrates 
two large vessels, firom two to five hundred tons burden, in 
which he proposed to lay mines; he also demanded fifty boats, 
which being fastened together with chains and cables, and 
armed with axes, might be put in motion by the ebbing of 
the tide, and, in order to complete the destruction which the 
fire-ships had begun, might be directed in a wedge-like form 
against the bridge. But he had to deal with men who were 
utterly incapable of comprehending an idea of an extraor- 
dinary nature, and who, even when the safety of their country 
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was at stake, could never forget the calculating habits of 
commerce. His plans were found too expensive ; and it was 
with difficully at last that two smaller vessels, of seveniy or 
eighty tons, and a quantity of boats were allowed him. 

With these two vessels, one of which he called the *' For- 
tune," the other the '* Hope," he proceeded thus : — he erected 
within the hold a hollow chamber of free-stone, five feet in 
breadth, four and a half in height, and forty in length. This 
chamber was filled with sixty hundred weight of the finest 
gunpowder of his own invention, and covered with large slabs 
and millstones as heavily as the vessel would bear. Above 
these was erected a building of similar stones, which con- 
verged towards a point, and rose six feet above the deck of 
the vessel. The building was filled with iron chains and 
hatchets, meted and stone bullets, nails, knives, and other 
instruments of destruction; while the other parts of the 
vessel, which were not occupied by the powder chamber, were 
also filled with stones, and the whole covered with planks. 
Several openings were left in the chamber for the admission 
of the trains by which it was to be kindled. A piece of 
machinery was also to be placed in the chamber, which, after 
a certain period, struck out sparks so as to explode the vessels, 
supposing the trains to fail. 

To mislead the enemy into the belief that these machines 
were intended only to set the bridge on fire, a firework was 
fixed on the top, formed of sulphur and pitch, and constituted 
so as to bum for an hour. StUl further to distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the real seat of danger, he prepared 
thirty -two shuyts (or flat-bottomed boats), containing merely 
fireworks, and constiucted with no other intention than that 
of deceiving the enemy. These fireships were to be despatched 
towards the bridge in four separate squadrons, at the distance 
of half an hour from each other, and to keep the enemy en- 
gaged for two whole hours ; so that, exhausted by firing and 
fruitless expectation, they might be induced to relax their 
vigilance when the real fireships arrived. He prepared, also, 
some other ships, in which powder was concealed, to destroy 
the floating work before the bridge, and to make way for the 
larger vessels. By this skirmish of the outposts, he hoped to 
engage the enemy's attention in that direction, to allure them 
forward, and thus to expose them to the full deadly operation 
of his mines. 
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The night of the fourth of April was fixed on for the 
execution of this great undertaking. Some dark rumours of 
the intended attempt had spread tl^ough the Spanish camp, 
particularly after some divers from Antwerp had heen dis- 
covered endeavouring to cut the cahles of the vessels. A 
serious attack, therefore, was expected; they were mistaken 
only as to its nature, expecting to comhat with men, rather 
than with elements. With this view, the Prince caused the 
guards along the whole bank to be doubled, and moved the 
greater part of his troops to the neighbourhood of the bridge, 
where he himself took his station, thus exposing himself the 
more to danger, the more he laboured to avert it. Scarcely 
was it dark, when three flaming vessels were seen floating 
downwards from the town ; then three others, and afterwards 
three more. The whole Spanish camp was called to arms ; 
and the bridge, along its whole length, crowded with soldiers. 
Meantime, the number of the fireships increased, as they 
floated sometimes in pairs, sometimes three together, down 
the stream, being at firot guided by mariners on board. But 
the admiral of the Antwerp fleet, Jacob Jacobson, had, either 
purposely, or from negligence, so arranged matters, that the 
four squadrons were allowed to follow each other at too short 
intervals ; while the two large fireships followed too fast upon 
the rest, and thus the whole order of the attack was destroyed. 
The moment approached, and the darkness of the night 
heightened the effect of the extraordinary scene. As far as 
the eye could follow the course of the stream, all was fire; 
the fireships burning as fiercely as if the vessels themselves 
had been actually in flames. All around the surface of the 
river shone in light ; the dykes and batteries along the bank, 
the colours, weapons, and armour of the soldiers who lined 
the river side, as well as the bridge, were clearly distinguish- 
able by its glare. With mingled feelings of pleasure and qf 
terror, the soldiers contemplated this strange spectacle, which 
seemed at first rather to resemble some triumphant f^te, than 
a hostile preparation ; but which filled the mind with a strange 
and indescribable fear, by the contrast between its outward 
appearance and its real purpose. 

When this burning fleet approached within about two 
thousand paces of the bridge, the workmen kindled their 
matches, impelled the two larger vessels containing the mines- 
into the very middle of the stream, and abandoning the rest 
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to the guidance of the waves, moved off as rapidly as possible, 
in boats which hsd been provided for the purpose. Their 
course was, however, broken ; the vessels, unguided hy any 
one on board, drove, scattered or singly, against the float-- 
in^ work, where they continued hanging, or dashed sideways 
against the bank. The foremost powder-ships, which had 
been intended to destroy the floating work, were driven, by 
the force of the wind, to the Flanders side ; and even the 
great iireship, named the "Fortune,** struck the ground before 
reaching the bridge, killiug in its explosion, several Spanish 
soldiers in the neighbouring battery. The other and the 
larger vessel, named the " Hope," narrowly escaped a similar 
fate. The current drove her against the floating work on the 
Flanders side, where she remained hanging; and had she 
taken fire at that moment, the effect of the explosion would 
have been almost entirely lost. But, deceived by the flames 
which this machine threw out, like the other flreships, the 
enemy conceived it to be merely an ordinary vessel, intended 
for the purpose of firing the bridge ; and as they had seen the 
other flreships extinguished, one after the other, without any 
farther effect, they forgot their fears, and began to ridicule 
those hostile preparations which had been announced with so 
much pomp, and which had come to such a pitiful conclusion. 
Some of the boldest had thrown themselves into the stream^ 
to inspect the fireship more narrowly, and to extinguish it, 
when it suddenly broke, by its weight through the floating 
work, which had repelled it, and drove with terrible force 
against the bridge. 

All was instantly in commotion, and the Prince com- 
manded his sailors to keep the machine off with poles, and 
to extinguish the flames ere it should reach the timbers. 
The Prince was standing, at that important moment, at 
the further end of the scaffolding, on the left, where it 
formed a bastion in the water, and was united to the bridge 
of ships. By his side, stood the Margrave of Rysburg, 
general of the cavalry, and governor of the province of Artoi» 
(who had formerly been in the service of the States ; but, 
from a defender of the republic, had now become her worst 
enemy), and many other officers, all forgetful of their own 
danger, and anxious only to avert the general misfortune. 
At this moment, a Spanish ensign approached the Prince of 
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Parma, and conjured him to retire from a spot where his life 
was in imminent and visible danger. He repeated his request 
more pressingly, as the Prince paid no attention ; and, at last, 
falling at his feet, implored him in this single instance, to be 
guided by his servants. While he spake, he had seized the 
Prince by the cloak, as if to draw him firom the place by force; 
and he, rather overpowered by the boldness of this man, than 
convinced by his reasoning, began to move with his officers 
towards the shore. Scarcely had he time to reach Fort Santa 
Maria, at the further end of the bridge, when an explosion 
was heard behind him, as if the earth had burst, or the vault 
of heaven had given way. The Prince, with his whole army, 
fell to the ground as dead ; and several minutes passed before 
any one recovered his recollection. 

But what a scene appeared when recollection returned ! 
The waters of the Scheldt had been divided by the explosion 
to their utmost depths, and driven like a wall over the mound 
which opposed them, so that all the fortifications along the 
bank were inundated to the depth of several feet. The earth 
shook for three miles round. Nearly the whole of the left 
scaffolding, against which the fire-ship had been driven, with 
part of the bridge of ships, had been burnt asunder, shattered, 
and with all who were upon it, masts, cannon, and men, 
hurled into the air : even the enormous blocks of stone which 
covered the mines, had been blown by the force of the explo- 
sion into the neighbouring fields, so that many of them were 
afterwards dug up more than a thousand paces from the bridge. 
Six ships were burned, and several dashed to pieces. 

But still more dreadful was the carnage which this mur- 
derous engine had made among the soldiers. Five, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, eight hundred men, fell a sacrifice to 
the explosion, besides those who escaped with mutilated or 
injured limbs. The most opposite modes of death were united 
in that tremendous moment. Some were consumed by the 
fiame of the volcano ; others suffocated by the waters of the 
river, or by the poisonous sulphurous vapour ; some drowned in 
the stream ; some buried beneath the falling masses of rock ; 
some pierced by the knives, or axes, or shattered with the 
balls which had sprung from the bowels of the engine ; 
some, who were found dead without any visible injury, must 
have been killed by the mere agitation of the air. 
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The sight immediately after the explosion was awful ; some 
were seen sticking among the pillars of the hridge ; some 
labouring between the masses of stone ; some hanging on the 
sails of the vessels : on every side was heard a heart-piercing 
cry for help, but every one was too deeply engaged for his 
own safety, and the cry was answered only by an impotent 
wailing. Many of the survivors were saved by wonderful 
accidents. An officer, named Tucci, was lifted like a feather 
into the air, suspended for some time aloft, and dropped into 
the stream, where he saved himself by swimming. Another 
was caught up by the force of the explosion on the Flanders 
side, and deposited on that of Brabant, where he rose with 
merely a slight contusion on the shoulder, and who after- 
wards described his progress through the air as resembling 
that of a body shot from a cannon. 

The Prince of Parma had never before been so near death, 
when the difference of half a minute decided his fate. Scarcely 
had he set his foot in Fort Santa Maria when he was lifted 
as if by a whirlwind, and struck senseless to the ground by a 
plank, which lighted on his head and shoulder. For some 
time, indeed, it was believed he was killed, as several recol- 
lected having seen him on the bridge but a moment before 
the deadly explosion. He was found at last raising himsdf 
up with his sword between his conductors ; and the intelligence 
restored the spirits of his army. But it were in vain to de- 
scribe his sensations when he contemplated the wveck which 
a single moment had made in the work of so many months. 
The bridge, on which his whole hope rested, had been torn in 
pieces ; great part of his army destroyed ; others maimed and 
rendered useless for a time ; several of his best officers killed ; 
and, as if the present misfortunes were not enough, he re- 
ceived at the same time the painful intelligence, that the 
Marquis of Rysburg, in whom of all his officers he reposed 
the greatest confidence, was nowhere to be found. The 
worst still remained behind, namely, that the hostile fleets 
of Antwerp and Lillo were every instant to be expected, 
while the disabled state of the army would render it impossible 
for him to make any resistance. The bridge had been com- 
pletely separated, and there was nothing to prevent the fleet 
of Zealand from sailing through ; while the confusion of the 
troops was at the time so great, that it was impossible to 
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issue orders or to obey them : some of the regiments wanting 
their officers, many of the officers unable to find their corps, 
or to discover the place which they had occupied amidst the 
universal ruin. All the fortifications on the bank were inun- 
dated, the cannon sunk under water, and the matches and 
powder rendered useless. 

What a moment for the enemy had they known how to 
have availed themselves of the opportunity ! It will scarcely 
be believed, however, that this attempt, which had succeeded 
so much beyond expectation, was rendered useless to Antwerp, 
because it was unknown. As soon as the explosion of the 
mine was heard in the town several vessels were sent out, 
with orders to shoot up fire-balls and burning arrows if they 
should successfully pass through, and then to sail on to Lillo, 
to put the fleet of Zealand into immediate motion; the 
admiral of Antwerp at the same time receiving orders, as 
soon as the signal was given, to set sail immediately, and 
attack the enemy in their first confusion. But, although a 
tempting reward was offered to the sailors who were sent 
out, they could not be persuaded to venture into the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, and they returned without effecting 
their purpose, with the intelligence that the bridge remained 
uninjured, and that the fireship had produced no impression. 

So signal a failure could occur only in a government with- 
out authority, and without independence, guided by a tumul- 
tuous population, whom it ought to have commanded. The 
more inactive, however, they showed themselves against the 
enemy, the more their rage seemed inflamed against the en- 
gineer, whom the enraged populace would willingly have torn 
to pieces: he was for two days in the most imminent danger, 
till, on the third morning, a messenger from Lillo, who had 
swum through the bridge, brought accounts of the real de- 
struction which had taken place, but at the same time of its 
restoration. This rapid repairing of the bridge was really a 
miraculous effort of the Plrince of Parma ; but the reduction of 
Antwerp had become now only a question of time, as famine 
had begun to stare them in the face. After this there was 
some desperate fighting, but eventually, as there was no 
longer any means of obtaining a stock of provisions, the 
governor felt himself compelled to capitulate for the surrender 
of the town on the 17th of August, 1585. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Rejoicings at the Close of the War. —The Allied Sovereigns in England. 
— Napoleon's Destination.— His Address to the Old Guard, — Barracks 
at Antwerp unhealthy.— Belgium and Holland joined. — Prince of 
Orange made King.— The Foot-guards.— The Proclamation.— Aboli- 
tion of Flogging.— Fatiguing March. — Journey at Night. — ^Buonaparte 
lands in France.— Fresh Treaty of the Allies. — Sinews of War wanted; 
famished by England. — Progress of Napoleon. — Defection of the 
Koyal Army. — Buonaparte enters Paris in Triumph. 

Antwerp participated largely in the general joy and rejoicing 
at the successful termination of the war, and the prospect of 
of a lasting peace under the guarantee of the allied sovereigns. 
The newspapers from England at this time teemed with the 
most glowing statements of the enthusiasm of all classes of 
the people, and of the numerous and splendid fStes given hy 
the Prince Regent in honour of his illustrious visitors. If any 
one had then predicted the astounding events which were so 
soon to follow, he would have been denounced either as a 
fool or a madman. 

The great Napoleon had, in the meantime, been consigned 
to the Island of Elba, the place allotted for his future resi- 
dence, where, with the allowance it was stipulated he should 
receive, he would still be able to play the sovereign on a 
small scale. His separation from his old and faithful Guard, 
which has formed the subject of an excellent painting, was 
thus described in the French papers : — 

" To the officers of the Guard who were still with him, he 
spoke in nearly the following words: — My dear friends and 
comrades, I bid you farewell. During the twenty years that 
we have acted together 1 have been satisfied with you, I have 
always found you in the path of glory. All the powers of 
Europe have armed against me. A part of my generals have 
betrayed their duty. France itself has betrayed it. With 
your assistance and that of the brave men who have remained 
&ithful to me, I have for three years preserved France from 
civil war. Be faithful to the new king whom France has 
chosen. Be obedient to your commanders, and do not abandon 
your dear country, which has suffered too long. Pity not my 
fate ; I shall be happy when I know that you are so likewise. 
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I might have died ; nothing would have been more easy to 
me ; but I still wish to pursue the path of glory. What we 
have done I will write. I cannot embrace you all, but I will 
embrace your General. Come, General. Let the eagle be 
brought to me, that I may also embrace it. Ah, dear eagle! 
may the kisses I bestow on you resound to posterity. Adieu, 
my children ! Adieu, my brave companions! Once more 
encompass me.^ The stafP, accompanied by the commissioners 
of the four allied powers, formed a circle round him ; and 
Buonaparte, getting into his carriage, manifestly affected by 
the scene, shed some tears." 

History furnished but few instances of such entire devotion 
and enthusiasm as was exhibited by the French soldiers to> 
wards their darling leader ; even the dreadful reverses to 
which they were subjected on the disastrous retreat irom 
Russia had not been sufficient to wean their affections from 
the emperor : they were still willing to fight for him, to die 
for him. One of the old French Guard was dangerously 
wounded and attended by an English surgeon, who, while 
probing for the ball, endeavoured to elicit from the man an 
acknowledgment that he was tired of his general. 

" No, no ! '* said the man ; '* cut deeper yet, and still you'll 
find the emperor ! " 

If we seek a reason for such extraordinary attachment, we 
shall find it in that constant attention of Napoleon to the 
wants and wishes 6f his men ; his identity with them in all 
their dangers; his prompt, profiise, but impartial distribution 
of rewards ; his throwing open, to the meanest soldier, the 
road of promotion to the highest honours, so that every man 
had a strong incentive to good conduct. When ofi&cers were 
killed or disabled, the vacancies were filled up &om among 
the men who had been serving, who could sympathise with 
their comrades in their dangers and privations ; and, while 
they had no difficulty in maintaining their authority, their 
conduct towards the men was kind and affectionate. No man, 
however elevated in rank and connection, had any chance of 
promotion, but by passing through the various grades, com- 
mencing with the lowest. 

Our residence in the close barrack at Antwerp, produced 
among us a great deal of sickness ; so that it was for a time 
deemed prudent to quarter us on some of the suburban villa- 
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ges, for a change of air, and where the time passed pleasantly 
enough with us, as the inhabitants treated us very kindly. 
For three weeks, I was, with sixteen other men, quartered at 
the country house of one of the richest citizens of Antwerp. 
The owner was not there, but had given very liberal instruc- 
tions to his steward concerning us. The furniture, paintings, 
and decoration of this mansion, were of the most splendid 
and costly description. Though the people on whom we were 
quartered, were not of necessity compelled to support us, as 
we had our regular rations, yet the old steward, willingly act- 
ing on his instructions, provided every day for us, and seemed 
offended if we did not make ourselves welcome. The weather 
(July) was extremely fine ; and our meals were often taken 
under an avenue of trees at the back of the house, where the 
table groaned beneath a pro^sion of the most substantial 
fare ; and in the interval, between the meals, those who were 
not for guard, had the privilege of strolling through the ex- 
tensive and tastefully laid out grounds, with full permission to 
partake of certain portions of the fruit, or to amuse ourselves 
with angling, there being plenty of fish on the estate. The 
only restriction imposed on us was, not to injure or destroy 
anything ; and so satisfactory to the old steward was our con- 
duct in that respect, that, on our leaving, he not only gave a 
certificate of good conduct, but also gave us a general invita- 
tion to call on him whenever we had the opportunity. Indeed, 
the kindness of this worthy man towards us was most strik- 
ingly evinced when he received the news of the battle of 
Waterloo, Having taken our names down, he made inquiries, 
after the battle, concerning us; and manifested much sorrow 
on learning that nearly all had been killed or wounded. 

We derived considerable benefit from the country air ; but 
were obliged to return to Antwerp, to give other regiments a 
chance of a little enjoyment in the same way. The lovers of 
fine paintings, or grand music, had ample means of gratifying 
their tastes here ; and when off duty, I often found my way 
to the cathedral. Though I do not pin my religious faith to 
the sleeve of a Romish priest, yet I could always admire the 
magnificence of their buildings and paintings, their captivating 
music and imposing ceremonies. At the time we were there, 
a most serious charge was laid against the chief functionary 
at the cathedral, of his having been carrying on an intrigue 
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With a nun. It was thought he did not succeed in the estah- 
lishment of his innocence of the charge ; hut to prevent im- 
putations of the like nature for the future, he had the 
courage to suhmit to an extraordinary and dangerous surgical 
operation. 

I was for a time in hospital — a large building, which had 
previously been a nunnery. Though situated in a well- popu- 
lated district, the grounds were very extensive, and most 
agreeably laid out, consisting of a series of pleasant walks, 
rather secluded, each one terminating at the shrine of some 
particular saint. A circumstance took place here, one night, 
which might rather unexpectedly have terminated my earthly 
career. There were about twenty of us sleeping in one long 
room, each man's accoutrements hanging at the head of his 
bed. Next to me, lay a grenadier, a powerful man, suffering 
much from an old wound in the thigh. To compose him to 
sleep, the doctor had administered to him a rather large dose 
of laudanum, which, instead of having the desired effect, con- 
jured up to his imagination a thousand demons, whom he 
followed with his eyes round the room, until they rested on 
the spot where I lay, when he raised himself up, drew his 
bayonet, and, by a violent effort, threw himself across towards 
me, striking his weapon, to the very socket, into my bed, ex- 
ultingly exclaiming, *' 1 have him now ! " Fortunately for 
me, I had been watching his movements; and, springing up 
with the utmost alacrity, I pinioned him by the arms, and 
called for assistance, which was quickly rendered by the 
guard; and a sentinel was placed over him for the rest of the 
night. The poor fellow slept afterwards for several hours, 
but appeared to be troubled with frightful dreams. Next 
morning, he had no distinct recollection of anything that had 
occurred ; but as I was not altogether pleased with my position 
near him, I reported myself fit for duty, and left before the 
evening. 

The Prince of Orange having promulgated to his people the 
basis of the new constitution with which he had favoured 
them, and which appeared to give very general satisfaction, 
and the reorganisation of his army being completed, the garri- 
sons and fortresses were given up to them, the British troops 
retiring to Belgium. Our removal, in the first instance, was to 
the ancient and beautiful city of Ghent, formed on the banks 
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of two rivers, the Scheldt and Leys, which run through and 
divide it into twenty^ six islands, joined together hj upwards 
of a hundred bridges. The cathedral is a noble building ; its 
architectural beauties bein^ much admired. There are, be- 
sides, a number of other churches, and many religious houses, 
tbe inhabitants being principally Roman Catholics. The cir- 
camference, within the old wall, is about seven miles. The 
castle was formerly the palace of the reigning Prince, and 
contained three hundred chambers. There was a citadel, 
'which might have been strong before the art of war attained 
such perfection as it has now done. The country round is so 
extremely prolific, as to require very little culture to bring 
forth the most abundant crops. We found a marked differ- 
ence here in the manners of the people. To us, indeed, they 
were civil; but they were evidently most attached to the 
French interest, which is not to be wondered at, considering 
its contiguity to France, and the vast numbers of French 
families who had settled there. 

We continued here about three weeks, then moved to 
Tournay, and occupied the citadel there. This town has been 
a place of very considerable strength, and has had its share 
of the vicissitudes of war. The last attack to which it was 
subjected, was by the Duke of York and the allied armies 
under his command in 1794 and 1795. The duke fired for 
some days on the town, but did not attempt to force it. On 
the advance of the great republican troops to its relief, the 
British were compelled to retire so suddenly, as to leave a 
number of their guns behind them. 

Before we had been long here, numbers of our men were 
attacked by a disease of the eye. The symptoms were an 
intolerable itching at night, when inflammation would take 
place, and in the morning the eyes would be completely 
closed. Those attacked were led away to darkened rooms, 
and our surgeons began to operate upon them ; but whether 
from their ignorance of the nature of their complaint, or the 
improper application of the lancet, some of our men went 
totally blind, and others lost the use of one eye. The in- 
habitants themselves were commonly attacked by the same com- 
plaint during the autumn months. It was supposed to arise from 
the effluvium of the stagnant water outside the walls, which 
contained a vast deal of vegetable and animal putrid matter. 
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As soon as the men coald be moved, we were taken from 
the citadel, and quartered on the inhabitants in another part 
of the town. A battalion of the foot guard was with us 
here, and some of their officers m&de the astounding discovery 
that the uniform of our officers was exactly Uke theirs, with 
the exception of a slight difference in the colour of the 
facings ; ours being a dark green, and theirs a dark blue, of 
course such similarity in dress was degrading to the guards, 
and a communication was forwarded to the Duke of York, 
then commander in chief, who lost no time in taking a matter 
of so much importance into his most serious consideration; 
and the next dispatches from England contained an order for 
the officers of the 73rd to divest themselves of one slip of 
gold lace from each skirt of their regimental coats, to prevent, 
for the future, the possibility of their being mistaken for 
officers of the king's guards. 

In the month of October, we left Tournay, and went to 
Courtray or Curtrick, as it was formerly called. It was once 
a place of considerable strength, being situated on the river 
Leys, and was well defended both by art and nature. When 
we were there, however, the batteries were in such a state of 
dilapidation, that it was no longer tenable as a fortress. Our 
duty here was not very hard, having but three guards to find. 
The reason why British troops occupied Belgium at this time, 
was to ensure the tranquillity of the people, untD the annexa- 
tion of that country with Holland under the Prince of Orange, 
as agreed on by the allied sovereigns in their settlement of 
the boundaries of the different states. Belgium was claimed 
by Austria, who, however, agreed to its incorporation with 
Holland, on receiving an equivalent for it in another quarter. 
This arrangement, however, was not by any means palatable 
to the Belgians, and the proclamation announcing it had to 
be read in the streets under an escort of British bayonets. 
It was easy then to predict, that the union of two countries, 
different in language, religion, customs, and manners, would 
exist only as long ss foreign bayonets were there to enforce it. 

During our stay here, the prevalence of the small pox ren- 
dered it imperative that those who had not had the disorder 
in its natural state, should submit to vaccination. 

An accident of a curious nature befel one of our sergeants 
who, on running home late at night, and in turning sharply 
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round a corner, suddenly came in contact with two gendarmes, 
or police, who had their firelocks slung over the shoulder, the 
hayonets sloping down in front, and one of the said hayonets 
entered the front of the sergeant's thigh, passing along 
obliquely for about four inches, and came out underneath. 
The poor fellow was regularly transfixed ; and they had not 
the courage, for a moment or two, to pull the weapon out. 
There was no blame to the police in the matter, as such was 
their prescribed mode of carrying their firelocks, and as the 
sergeant came so unexpectedly upon them. But other in- 
cidents of a more disgraceful nature here force themselves on 
my memory. 

In consequence of the cheapness of ardent spirits, hol- 
lands being sold from the distillery at eightpence per quart, 
and retailed from the shops at a very trifling advance, led to 
a great deal of drunkenness, crime, and, as a matter of course, 
to punishments. Our colonel was known to be much averse 
to flogging, but like many other o£Gicers of that day, con- 
sidered it indispensable. The frequency of that mode of 
punishment here, however, created such disgust with the 
inhabitants, that the colonel was induced to try the experi- 
ment as to whether other modes of punishment might not be 
substituted with effect, and the result was highly satisfactory. 
Solitary confinement was awarded for the more serious 
crimes, and extra guard and punishment drill for the common 
ofiPences. Sometimes the man would have to mount guard 
and stand sentry with a log of wood attached to a chain, and 
fastened to his ankle. The marked difPerence in the conduct 
of the men, and the great diminution of crime after this, 
convinced the colonel (and I have now by me his written 
authority for saying so) that flogging, except in special cases, 
and under special circumstances, might be dispensed with. 
Solitary confinement was more especially dreaded by even the 
most hardened oflenders. 

We passed the winter very agreeably in this place, with 
. good quarters, abundant rations, and light duty. I resided 
with nine other of our men at a public-house called the Parrot, 
in reference to the landlord of which, strange tales were told, 
and believed, too. Being of an extremely jealous nature, it 
was reported that he had poisoned three of his wives. Twice 
be had been subjected to examination on the charge, but no 
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conclusive evidence being adduced, he was released. He was 
now about seventy years of age, and his former reported 
cruelties did not prevent his getting another wife, nor did the 
fate of the former prevent the present one from forming an 
acquaintance with one of our sergeants, whose criminal in- 
tercourse with her was beyond a doubt. 

In the early part of March we left Courtray for a village 
some three or four miles distant ; and after staying there three 
days, we were taken on an excursion across the country for a 
distance of thirty miles ; lodging in some bams at night, and 
the next day returning by a diflPerent route to the village we 
had started from. On our return we encountered a severe 
storm of wind, hail, and rain. The men were so completely 
knocked up, and some of them literally knocked down, by the 
hailstones, or masses of ice, that they were almost in a state 
of mutiny at being so harassed without any apparent motive. 
The colonel was requested to halt the regiment at some place 
short of their destination, but he replied '^ that he must take 
the colours in, even if he did not take thirty men with him.'* 
Numbers of the men were really unable to go on, and not 
more than one hundred of us went with the colonel and 
colours, and it was three days before we could again collect 
our men. While stopping here, for the first and last time in 
my life, I had my fortune told, not only unsolicited, but 
under circumstances of rather an extraordinary nature. I 
had been billeted at a small cottage, about a mile from the 
village, the only inmates being an old man, his daughter, and 
her in&nt. The husband of the young woman was serving 
in the Belgian army, and was then at Ghent. The old man 
was ill with a fever, and as they had no relations near them, 
and the neighbours afraid of contagion, I occasionally assisted 
the young woman in ministering to the old man's necessities, 
for which she was very grateful. One evening she drew from 
the cupboard a pack of cards, and turning them over in a 
variety of ways, she at length pronounced my fate, which 
was, that I should go in one more grand battle, and then I 
should go home and marry a certain person who was waiting 
for me. I laughed at the prophecy at the time, but have 
since often wondered at its accuracy. She certainly might 
readily assume that I had an acquaintance in England, and 
that I should eventually improve upon the acquaintance ; but 
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the other part of the prediction has certainly puzzled me, as 
Napoleon was not then known to he in France. 

We left this place again very suddenly, and vague rumours 
were £ying ahout of something strange that was ahout to 
happen ; hut we appeared to he going on in the same wild- 
goose chase as hefore, and after a long and wearisome march , 
reached Toumay at one o'clock in the morning, dreadfiiUy 
tired. The night was very dark. The street lamps were 
nearly out ; and as we had not heen expected, no hillets had 
heen provided ; and cold as it was, most of the men took out 
their blankets and lay down on the pavement. An intimation 
was given us, that if we could prevail on the persons on whom 
we were billeted when last here, to open the door to us, we 
mi^ht do so, but were strictly prohibited from making use of 
force or intimidation. As I had been on very good terms at 
my quarters, I thought I would try the experiment. Groping 
my way, therefore, in the dark, I reached the place alone, just 
as the clock struck two, and rang at the bell. Presently the 
servant came, but not being thoroughly awake, I was some 
time in making her understand who I was ; when I did so, 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, ran to acquaint her 
master of the circumstance, and by the time I was admitted, 
the whole establishment was on the move ; even the children 
came running round me almost in a state of nudity. I was 
always a favourite with the young ones, and that sometimes 
made me welcome to the parents. After the gratulations 
were over, I took some refreshment, and went to my old bed, 
completely worn out with the day's journey. After breakfast 
next morning, they insisted that I should not seek another 
billet, but come and live with them without one ; however, 
I never saw them afterwards, as we fell in and left the 
town immediately. We next went to Ath, another garrison 
strongly fortified, and here we received information that more 
work was likely to be cut out for us by the return of Buo- 
naparte. 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau guaranteed to Napoleon the 
sovereignty of Elba, with an annual income of two millions of 
francs, and his family two millions and a-half, for theur sup- 
port ; but, shorn of his power, Napoleon was considered as 
being politically defunct. The allowance guaranteed to him was 
never paid ; indeed, it was admitted by Lord Castlereagh in 
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the House of Commons, on the 7th of April, 1815, that from 
the moment of Bonaparte's arrival at Elba, neither the allied 
sovereigns nor the Bourbons took any step to fulfil the articles 
of the treaty. Napoleon, being destitute of funds, applied for 
a loan to some old friends of his, bankers, at Genoa, and the 
raadiness with which thej supplied him with a larger sum 
than was asked for, with an intimation that they were pre- 
pared to furnish him with any further sums which might be 
required, may have influenced him to attempt the recovery of 
his crown. Certainly from that time the French army began 
to be tampered with, and the ramifications of conspiracy per- 
vaded all France. The population of Paris, the people who 
had been led to look forward to the return of the Bourbons as 
the grand panacea for all the evils they had been suffering, 
found themselves very much disappointed. Louis XVI 1 1, 
had profited nothing by his twenty years of exile. He la- 
vished all his favours on the sycophants who had accompanied 
him ; he suffered himself to be guided and controlled by a 
worthless set of meddling priests and intriguing women ; and 
under these pernicious influences, he disappointed the just ex- 
pectations of the people, while he failed to conciliate the 
army, and began to commit errors and crimes far greater 
than those which had brought his predecessor to the scaffold. 
An armed force was his fancied security ; but he was not the 
first nor the last monarch of France who has proved the fal- 
lacy of depending for protection on military bayonets; and 
the happy security enjoyed by our own beloved Queen proves 
that the only true safeguard of the throne is to be found in 
the affections of the people. 

As soon as it was made known to the allied sovereigns that 
Napoleon had landed in France, a fresh treaty was entered 
into, and they bound themselves respectively to furnish the 
following amount of troops : — Austria, 300,000 ; Russia, 
225,000; Prussia, 336,000; minor States, 150,000, Hol- 
land, 50,000; troops in British pay, 150,000 — an immense 
force on paper, but not so easily brought into the field. And, 
indeed, it was candidly admitted by the foreign Governments^ 
that though they had the men, they could not move unless 
largely subsidised by England, and five millions sterhng was 
immediately forwarded to them. The income-tax was re- 
newed in England, and a vast deal of money was raised by 
■vay of loan. 
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Napoleon, having matured his plans, embarked with his few 
veterans, and adroitly evading the vigilance of the cruizers^ 
landed safely in France. His first proclamation, counter- 
signed by Marshal Bertrand, was dated the Ist of March, 
1815, and that portion of it which applied to the army ran as 
follows : — ** Soldiers, come and range yourselves under the 
standard of your chief I His existence is only composed of 
yours ; his interest, his honour, his glory, are no other than 
your interest, your honour, your glory. Victory shall march 
at the charge- step. The eagle, with the national colours, 
shall fly from steeple to steeple, even to the towers of Notre 
Dame. Then you will be able to show your scars with 
honour; then you will be able to glory in what you have 
done ; you will be the deliverers of your country. In your 
old age, surrounded and esteemed by your fellow-citizens, 
they will hear you with respect while you recount your high 
deeds. You will be able to say with pride, * And I, too, was 
part of that grand army, which entered twice the walls of 
Vienna, those of Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, of Moscow, and 
that delivered Paris from the foul blot that treason and the 
presence of an enemy imprinted on it. Honoured be those 
brave soldiers, the glory of the country, and eternal shame to 
the guilty Frenchmen in whatever rank fortune caused them 
to be bom, who fought with the foreigner to tear the bosom 
of his country ! ' " 

On his advance from Cannes on the morning of the 7th of 
March, General Marchand detached 6,000 men from the gar- 
rison to attack him ; and Buonaparte, finding that the officer 
at their head would not listen to the parley of the officer 
whom he sent to meet him, resolved to try himself what in- 
fluence he possessed over the minds of the soldiers. He 
therefore dismounted, and, ordering about fifty of his grena- 
diers to advance with their arms reversed, walked quietly 
towards the troops. The officer commanding them cried out, 
'' It is not the Emperor !" and ordered his men to fire. They 
were silent and motionless. For an instant they appeared 
about to raise their muskets, when Buonaparte, ordering his 
grenadiers to halt, went calmly up to them, and throwing 
open his great coat, said, " It is I, recognise me ! If there 
be among you one soldier who would kill his Emperor, now is 
the time ! " This manoeuvre, so much in the French style, 
and practised by a n\an who knew the troops he was address- 
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ing, vas completely successful. They raised repeated shouts 
of *' Vive rEmpereurl" rushed forwiffd to embrace the guard, 
and enthusiastically mounted the tricolour cockade. The troops 
under Marchand now joined Napoleon, which increased his 
force to 10,000 men, with a considerable train of artillery. 

The rapid advance of Buonaparte, and the defection of the 
Royal troops whenever he came in contact with them, alarmed 
the fears of the king, and induced him also to issue an address 
to the army, in which he promised them a redress of past 
grievances and all manner of good things for the future if 
they would fight manfully for him. 

The Royal proclamation, however, had no e£Pect on the 
army, for every garrison and town before which Napoleon 
presented himself immediately opened their gates to him and 
joined his ranks. One last effort was to be made to prevent 
his advance to Paris. Upwards of 100,000 men were col- 
lected at Melun, composed of national guards, volunteer^, and 
others, all apparently actuated by the best feelings towards 
the king, and eager to meet and repel the invader. A power- 
ful artillery strengthened their position. Relying on their 
numbers they had left the town, the rock, and the forest of 
Fontainebleau unprotected, preferring the flat plains of Melun, 
where the wht)le of their army might act at once, against the 
comparatively small band of Napoleon. 

On the 19th of March, Buonaparte reached Fontainebleau 
without the least opposition. He had with him only 15,000 
veterans, but other divisions were either following him, or 
advancing to his support on parallel lines of march. 

Marshal Ney, whose division exceeded 30,000 men. not- 
withstanding his previous warm professions of attachment to 
the king, not only joined the ranks of the emperor, but also 
forwarded to the Court a declaration signed by the whole 
army under his command, both officers and privates, in which 
they stated that they respected him too much to deceive him ; 
that they would not fight for Louis XVIIl., but that they 
would shed all their blood for Napoleon the Great. 

The friends of the king still, however, relied on the loyalty 
of the troops at Melun ; and, deceived by the professions of 
loyalty forwarded from many of the garrisons at the very 
moment of their defection, they still thought the nation would 
take up their cause as its own. 

Early on the mornmg of Monday, the 20th of March, 
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preparations were made on both sides for the encounter which 
was expected to take place. The French army was drawn up 
in three lines, the intervals and flanks being armed with bat- 
teries. The centre occupied the Paris road. The ground from 
Fontainebleau is a continued declivity, so that on emerging from 
the forest a clear view of the country presents itself; whilst, 
on the other hand, those below can easily see whatever appears 
on the eminence. An awful silence, broken only at times by 
peals of martial music, intended to confirm the loyalty of the 
troops by repeating the loyal airs of ** Vive Henry Quatre," 
and •* La Belle Gabrielle," or by the voice of commanders 
and the march of divisions to their appointed ground, per- 
vaded the king's army. All was now anxious expectation. 
The chiefs, conscious that a movement would decide the fate 
of the Bourbon dynasty; and the troops, perhaps, secretly 
awed at the thought of meeting in hostility the man whom 
they were accustomed to obey. On the- side of Fontainebleau 
no sound was heard as of an army rushing to battle. If the 
enemy was advancing, his troops evidently moved in silence. 
Perhaps his heart had failed him, and he had returned during 
the night. If so, France was saved, and Europe free. At 
length a slight trampling of horses became audible. It ap- 
proached. An open carriage, attended by a few hussars and 
dragoons, appeared on the skirts of the forest. It drove 
down the declivity with the rapidity of lightning. It reached 
the advanced posts. *' Vive TEmpereur!" burst from the 
astonished soldiers — " Napoleon ! Napoleon the Great ! " 
spread from rank to rank ; for, bareheaded, Bertrand seated 
at his right, and Drounot at his left, Buonaparte continued his 
course, now waving his hand, now opening his arms to his 
soldiers, whom he called his " friends, his companions in 
arms, whose honour, whose glory, whose country he came to 
restore." All discipline was forgotten, disobeyed, and in- 
sulted. The commanding officers took to flight. Thousands 
rushed on his passage. Acclamations rent the sky. At that 
moment his own guard descended the hill. The imperial 
march was played ; the eagles were once more exhibited ; 
and those whose deadly weapons were to have aimed at each 
others' lives embraced as brothers, and joined in universal 
shouts. 

In the midst of these greetings Napoleon passed through 
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the whole of the late royal armj, pursuing his way to Paris. 
Nothing now remained for Louis hut an immediate and pre- 
cipitate flight, and the Emperor entered his capital at the head 
of his army, and amid the enthusiastic cheering of the entire 
population. Of the entire population ? What, then, had be- 
come of that population of Paris who some few months before 
had so joyously exulted at the downfall of Napoleon and so 
cordially greeted the return of the Bourbons, could they be 
the same ? Alas for human nature, 'twas even so ! And some 
few short months afterwards that same population were again 
found prepared to exult at the final overthrow of their idol, 
and to throw up their caps to the vociferous shouts of " Vive 
le Roi." Such is the fickleness of the populace. Such is 
especially the volatile character of the French people. 

However ardent and sincere may appear to be the aspira- 
tion of France for freedom and liberty, of all the European 
nations it would seem to be the least qualified for self-govern- 
ment. The very extraordinary phases through which it has 
passed during the last thirty years must be sufficient proof of 
the fact, that Republican institutions are not adapted for the 
French. They require what they have now got, a firm though 
despotic ruler, who, however objectionable may have been the 
means by which he attained his present position, has proved 
himself to be a first-rate statesman, and seems to be also sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting the best interests of France ; and 
when his dynasty shall be firmly established, let us hope he 
may be wise and generous enough to confer upon his country 
a constitutional form of government which, while it may ren- 
der his own position more secure, may at the same time be 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of the nation. 
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Reinstated on the throne of France, Napoleon's first efforts 
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were directed to the justification of the coarse he had adopted, 
being well aware of the large force about to be led against 
him, and being desirous of inducing the people of France to 
rally round him en masse as the only means of averting the 
threatened danger. With this view, a number of proclama- 
tions were issued, in one of which he informed them that 
'' he had come to deliver France, and as a deliverer he had 
been everywhere received. He arrived almost alone ; he 
advanced for two hundred and twenty leagues without obsta- 
cles, without combats, and had resumed without resistance, in 
the midst of the capital and of the acclamations of the im- 
mense majority of the citizens, the throne abdicated by the 
Bourbons, who in the army, in their household, in the Na- 
tional Guard and people, could not depend on a single person 
to mcdntain them in it. And now, replaced at the head of 
the nation, which had thrice before made choice of him, and 
wliich had a fourth time designated him by the reception 
which had been given him in his rapid and triumphant march 
and arrival, what does Napoleon wish from the nation by which 
and for the interest of which he desires to reign ? — ^what the 
French people desire — ^the independence of France, internal 
peace, peace with all nations, and the execution of the Treaty 
of Paris of the 30th of March, 1814. What is the change, 
then, which has taken place in the state of Europe and in tiie 
hope of repose which was promised to it ? Nothing has been 
changed, if the allied powers return, as it is expected they 
will do, to just and moderate sentiments, if they acknowledge 
France as a respectable and independent state, as far from 
conquering as from being conquered ; from dominating as being 
subjugated ; as being necessary to the balance of great king- 
doms and to the guarantee of small States. Nothing has 
been changed, if, respecting the right of a great nation which 
wishes to respect the rights of others — ^which, high-minded 
and generous, has been lowered but never degraded — they 
allow it to retake a monarch and give itself a constitution and 
laws suitable to its manners, its interests, its habits, and its new 
wants. Nothing has been changed, if they do not endeavour 
to constrain France to submit again to a dynasty which she 
dislikes, to the feudal chains which she has thrown ofi; if 
they do not wish to impose lords on her, to interfere with her 
internal affairs, to assign a form of government to her, to give 

o 
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masters to her, to satisfy the pleasures or the passions of her 
neighbours. Nothing has been changed, if, when France is 
occupied in preparing the new social pact which shall guaran- 
tee the liberty of her citizens, the triumphs of the generous 
ideas which prevail in Europe, and which can no longer be 
suppressed, they do not force her to withdraw herself for 
hostilities from those pacific thoughts and means of internal 
prosperity to which the People and the Chief wish to conse- 
crate themselves in a happy accordance. Nothing has been 
changed, if, when the French nation only demands to remain 
at peace with all nations, an unjust coalition does not force it 
to defend itself as it did in 1792, its will, its rights, and its 
independence, and the sovereign of its choice." 

Having given these explanations, Napoleon next endea- 
voured to conciliate his good people of Paris and his brave 
army, with whom none knew better than the Emperor how this 
was to be effected. The time from his lanchng until his 
final overthrow was designated •* The Hundred Days ;" while 
in Paris, devoted to joy and revelry, fountains flowed 
with wine, theatres opened gratuitously for the performance of 
music, operas and dramas — all having a tendency to bring pro- 
minently before the minds of the people the bygone glories of 
the empire ; reviews and sham-fights on the most extensive 
and magnificent scale, where Napoleon would personally 
harangue his troops in his most eloquent and impassioned 
style. 

Occasionally, in passing his men in review, he would 
select some good-looking veteran and say, *' Comrade, were 
you not at Marengo ?" ** Yes, sire," the man would shrewdly 
if not truly reply. "Ah!" said the Emperor, *• I recollect 
you, and have not yet had an opportunity of rewarding your 
bravery : here, take this," and detaching from his own breast 
the cross of the Legion of. Honour he would fasten it to the 
button-hole of the man's coat. 

Daring these days of excitement, he distributed some hun- 
dreds of these baubles : they cost him nothing, but were 
considered by the recipients of them as a settlement in full of 
all services previously rendered. 

Flattery is disliked by all except those who swallow it, and 
the inherent vanity of the Frenchman makes him very suscep- 
tible of taking it in large doses. If an Enghsh general was to 
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address his troops in similar fulsome strains, instead of raising 
their courage and exciting their enthusiasm he would in all 
probability provoke their laughter. And if there was an 
Irishman present he would say, or if he did not say he would 
think, " Axrah, now, let's have none of your blarney." Let 
us for a moment contrast the *^ bombastic" speeches of Napo- 
leon with the short but pithy sayings of some of our own 
generals. 

Sir David Baird, at the storming of Seringapatam, drew his 
sword, and, as he leaped into the trenches, said, *' Come on, 
my brave fellows ; follow me, and prove yourselves worthy of 
the name of Britons. '' 

The colonel of my own regiment, as I have already re- 
corded, said, *' Now, my lads, don't let us disgrace ourselves 
or our country." 

The gallant Sir Harry Smith, at the close of one of his 
Indian battles, rode up to a British regiment that was not 
engaged, and said, " Now, my brave 50th, as you suffered so 
much yesterday I did not intend to call upon you at all 
to-day ; but, as we are about to gain a glorious victory, I 
know you so well that I am sure you would like to have a 
hand in it." " Yes. yes," said the men. " Well," said Sir 
Harry, " if you like, just take yon battery for me, will you ?" 
*• Aye, sir." On to the charge away they went, and in a very 
short time the battery was in their possession. 

I could adduce many other instances, if it were necessary; 
but, after all, the grand secret of the extraordinary success of 
such officers, lies not so much in any extraordinary skill or 
bravery which they may exhibit, but that, in addition to those 
qualities, they manifest a uniform kindness and regard for the 
men, which, in return, elicits from them feelings of the most 
ardent and devoted attachment ; and I know, from experience, 
that under such officers, British soldiers will bravely and un- 
hesitatingly undertake duties of the most difficult and danger- 
ous nature, with a cheerfulness and alacrity which j^mishes 
to their beloved leaders, the best of all guarantees for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the objects which they may have in 
view. 

But, amidst all the frivolities and excitement of the 
'* hundred days " at Paris, a strong under-current was at work; 
the agents and employes of the government were actively en- 
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gaged in organising that fine army, the finest — for its num- 
bers — which ever existed, even in France: 140,000 men, 
20,000 cavalry, among whom were 12,000 cuirassiers, and 
350 pieces of cannon, most of them new. But, why was 
Napoleon so anxious to have this army composed of the iUte 
of the service ? Because he knew that the armies of the allies 
were advancing on his frontier ; and, therefore, if he could, 
with this comparatively small force, beat back the Russians, 
and drive the English to their ships, these early successes, 
with apparently small means, would be so gratifying to the 
French nation, that they would at once rally round him en 
masse, and enable him to beat off his other assailants as they 
should successively arrive. So, having completed his arrange- 
ments, the troops were ordered to leave Paris by divisions, 
and their intended route kept a perfect secret. The barriers 
were closed, and transmission of letters for some time for- 
bidden. After they had been some few days gone, Buona*- 
parte himself left Paris with the same secresy, to rejoin the 
army ; and when within two days' march of the Belgian fron- 
tier, he issued to them an address, of which the following is a 
copy: — 

" Soldiers ! this is the anniversary of Marengo and Fried- 
land ! " — bye-the-bye, he need not have reminded them of that 
fact, for old soldiers seldom forget the anniversaries of the 
battles in which they have fought ; but I think it likely that 
he had purposely selected this day to issue his address, simply 
because it was the anniversary of those great battles, in hopes 
that his men might construe the coincidence of date into a 
favourable omen of their future success. '* This," said he, 
" is the anniversary of Marengo and of Friedland. Then, as 
after Austerlitz and Wagram, we were too generous ; we gave 
credit to the oaths and protestations of princes, whom we al- 
lowed to remain on their thrones. Now, however, coalesced 
among themselves, they aim at the independence, and at the 
most sacred rights of France ; they have commenced the most 
unjust aggressions. Soldiers I are we not still the same men ? 
When we fought at Jena against these Prussians — so haughty 
to-day — they were two to one ; at Montmartre, to one of us 
they were three 1 Those among you who have been prisoners 
in England, can tell the hardships you have endured in their 
prison-ships, and all the evils therein. Idiots, that they are. 
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one gleam of prosperity has deluded them. Suppose they 
enter France, what then ? They will only find in it their grave t 
Soldiers! we have to make forced marches — to fight hattles 
— to dare perils ; but let us be resolved, and victory shall re- 
ward our constancy. We will conquer again, and recover the 
rights and honour of our native land. For every one among 
you who is truly brave, the time is come, either to conquer 
or die ! " 

During the months of April and May, the regiments who 
had been with us during the winter, were gradually moving 
as nearly as possible to the Belgian frontier. The most im- 
penetrable mystery seemed to be observed in reference to 
Napoleon's movements. That he was preparing for some 
daring enterprise, we could well suppose ; so, while waiting 
for the development of his plans, our division was so ar- 
ranged in quarters, as to be able to assemble at a very short 
notice. 

Our battalion, with the 2nd battalion of the 30th (the Ist 
battalion of both were serving at the time in the East Indies), 
were quartered on a pretty village, three miles from the town 
of Soignes ; the latter place being the rallying point for the 
inrhole of the division. Our situation here, was pleasant in 
the extreme, as we had but little duty to perform. I was 
quartered, with a comrade, at a mill, about a mile and a half 
fe>m the village. The family consisted of the miUer, his 
^nfe, and two daughters, of siiitean and seventeen ; and as 
-vre were both young men, and tolerably good-looking, the old 
people were rather shy of us at first, keeping the girls always 
away from us in the day time, and carefully locking them in 
their chambers at night. But, as they became better ac- 
quainted with us, this reserve wore off; and the girls were 
often afterwards seen strolling through the meadows with us. 
We did not abuse the confidence thus reposed in us ; though, 
if lawfully united, there would have been little objection on 
their part to have accompanied us. 

Most of our women had, by this time, rejoined their hus- 
bands; and, in the beginning of June, my old friend, Serjeant 
Burton, was commissioned to go to the town of Soignes, to 
purchase shoe leather for the regiment. His wife, who was 
about his own age, and as great an oddity as himself, would, 
of course, go with him ; and he also requested me to accom-^ 
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pany them. We selected the nearest road across the fields, 
and reached the town about twelve o'clock. We soon found 
out a large currier's establishment, where a stock of leather 
was exhibited, sufficiently large to provide shoes for the whole 
of the British army for several years. Serjeant Burton, who, 
among his other professions, had been a shoemaker, and was 
supposed, therefore, to be a judge of leather, made a careful 
selection of the materials necessary; had them packed up to 
be sent home, and Mrs. Burton, who carried the purse, paid 
for them. 

Having thus settled the business-matters, the proprietor, 
probably well satisfied with the profits of the transaction, 
perhaps also with an eye to future orders, invited us into 
a private room, and furnished us with some substantial re- 
freshment ; after which, some excellent " Hollands " was 
produced, our worthy host endeavouring to amuse us by re- 
lating various anecdotes, referring to his former military 
exploits in the republican army of France ; but as we did not 
well understand the bastard French which he spoke, we did not 
relish it so well as we did his Hollauds. Time passed rapidly 
on ; and the old gentleman, perhaps, began to think we had had 
enough, so invited us to take coffee, which was very accepta- 
ble, especially to Mrs. Burton, who, though accustomed daily 
to take a small portion of her husband's allowance of spirits, 
exhibited unequivocal symptoms of having now taken a little 
drop too much ; not that she would admit the fact, but attri- 
buted her slight indisposition to the heat of the weather. 
After we had disposed of the coffee, with its accompaniments, 
we had one parting glass with our worthy friend the currier, 
and then started for home. It was near nine o'clock, and we 
calculated it would take us, even by the shortest cut, at least 
an hour to reach the village, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ; but the sky was darkening rapidly, and began 
to exhibit symptoms of an approaching storm. To make it 
worse, my companions began to quarrel ; and I had much 
difficulty in preventing them from coming to blows. During 
the squabble, we had unfortunately passed the opening to the 
short cut ; and Burton insisted on going to an inn by the 
roadside, to take shelter from the rain, which was now coming 
down in right earnest. We found in the house, several 
"^«mish travellers, who looked suspiciously on us for a while. 
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till Burton called for some Hollands, and invited them to 
drink. This led to further remonstrance on the part of Mrs. 
Burton, who, like myself, would rather battle with the storm, 
than be absent from our quarters without leave, as our pass 
only extended till nine o'clock that night. The seije^uit, how- 
ever, was obstinate, and would not stir an inch. His wife at 
last left the place by herself. I was trying to prevail on him 
to follow, when, finding she was really gone, he hurried out 
in a state of great excitement, and, before I could overtake 
them, he had drawn his sword, and inflicted a wound on her 
head, cutting through her bonnet and cap. On coming up, 
I caught her fainting in my arms, the blood from the wound 
trickliog down very fast. Burton was instantly sobered, and 
sorry for what he had done. He assisted me in conveying 
her back to the house we had just left. The moment of our 
departure, the landlord had closed the doors; but he let us 
in, and brought some water, with which I dressed the wound, 
making the seijeant cut ofP a portion of his shirt to bind 
round it. As it was impossible now to think of going that 
night, the landlord, not having any spare beds, provided us 
with plenty of clean straw ; so we laid down together. Bur- 
ton and his wife were soon asleep ; but I was kept awake by 
the fear that the wound might bleed afresh, and thus my pro- 
fessional ability as an amateur surgeon might be called in 
question. Early in the morning, we got up, had a wash, with 
a good breakfast, and then started for home. 

The seijeant was sadly chagrined at having Struck his old 
woman, who had so long been the companion of his journeys ; 
but they soon made matters up, and we began to consider 
what excuse we should offer for our absence. At last, we 
agreed to trump up a story of our having been attacked, and 
Mrs. Burton having received the blow intended for her hus- 
band, we were compelled, after beating off our assailants, to 
go to the nearest house for assistance. We were not, how- 
ever, under the necessity of relating this invention, as we 
had not been reported absent ; and nothing further was said 
about the matter. 

Although we were so pleasantly situated here, we began to 
get tired of the monotony, and there was a restlessness and 
an anxiety to know where it was likely the first blow would 
be struck, though the general opinion seemed to be, that we 
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should have the honour of opening the ball. The British 
government were busily engaged in collecting their scattered 
forces, and giving them the route for Belgium ; the Prussians 
had already a large force there under Blucher; every day 
also brought us large reinforcements of Hanoverians and 
Germans. Holland and Belgium were also furnishing their 
contingents : so that when the Duke arrived, he had a decent 
force at his command, while fresh troops, English and others, 
were joining every day. 

The Duke took up his head-quarters at Brussels. His 
army was placed in cantonments, extending along the French 
frontier, and in communication with the Prussians. Every 
possible means was taken to obtain early information of the 
enemy's movements; whatever part of the Belgian frontier 
was menaced^ orderly dragoons were ready to carry the inform- 
ation ; and the alarm being once given, the divisions would 
meet at their respective alarm-posts, to wait there the Duke's 
instructions. Having taken all these precautionary measures, 
the Duke had a p^ect right to attend a ball given by a 
noble countrywoman of his own, and given, too, expressly in 
honour of himself. The bow, if continually bent, loses a por- 
tion of its strength and elasticity; and so with the mind or 
body of man, an occasional unbending or relaxation of their 
several duties being highly conducive to their future strength 
and wel£ftre. 

" So prepare tlien the feast, 
For free are the hearts of those who for their country fight: 
They, on the eve of battle, may resign themselves 
To social pleasures. Sweetest then, when danger, 
To the soldier's soul, endears those human joys^ 
Which never may return.'* 

So &r from the Duke being taken by surprise, he was 
aware the enemy was on his frontier, but not of his numbers ; 
and he was too good a general to turn his troops out upon 
a false alarm, without having some definite object in view. 
He had made his arrangements for the concentrating and 
advance of his army, as soon as he should know the direction 
in which their services were to be required. 

On the 15th of June, 1815, some of our officers and men 
were engaged playing at ball against the gable-end of a house 
in the village (these games were practised every afternoon 
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when the weather was fine, the players being taken indis- 
criminatelj from officers and men (the colonel himself was a 
constant player), when an orderly dragoon was seen rapidly 
coming down the declivity which led to the village; and, c i 
being directed to our commanding officer, he presented a 
letter, which, at a single glance, informed the colonel was the 
"route." The men were scattered about variously engaged, 
but the roll of the drum and the tones of the bugle soon 
brought them together in heavy marching order. At four 
o'clock the order came, and at six we were off on our road to 
the alarm-post. Our position being about the same distance 
as Brussels from the point threatened, the Duke would get 
his first intimation about the same time as ourselves, but 
being so vague and unsatisfactory, would anxiously wait further 
despatches the same as ourselves. 

Sir Walter Scott, when in Paris after the battle, took great 
pains to discover why the Duke did not obtain information of 
the advance of the French army ; and the result of his inquiry 
was, that Fouch^, the French minister of police, as great a 
scoundrel as ever escaped the guillotine, the man who brought 
to perfection the odious system of espionage in France, who 
boasted that he had a hundred thousand spies in his pay, all 
subservient to him but independent of each other ; this man 
who had been many years in office under Buonaparte, at his 
downfall, Uke Talleyrand, transferred his allegiance to Louis 
the Eighteenth, then again to Napoleon, and again to Louis; 
this then was the man through whom the Duke was to receive 
his news ; and the mode to be adopted was, that as soon as 
authentic information could be obtained, it was to be for- 
warded by a French lady, who was to receive her passport 
from Fouch^. It is asserted, that as soon as the French 
army left and its destination became known, Fouch^ gave the 
lady her papers with a passport, and sent her on her journey. 
So far he had fulfilled his promise, and made himself all right 
with the Duke if he should be the victor. That he might provide 
for the other contingency, he despatched some of his emissa- 
ries to intercept the lady before she reached the frontier, to 
take the despatches from her. Thus the Duke was disap- 
pointed of receiving that knowledge of the enemy's move- 
ments which it was so essential he should possess. I think it 
bat right to add my opinion with others on this subject. The 
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Dake was not always a favourite with me, but still I wish to 
bear in mind, that the best of men are but men at the best ; 
and because I differ with the Duke on some minor points, I 
should not, therefore, feel myself at liberty to detract from 
that high military reputation which he has achieved for him- 
self; and for me or any other man to contend that the Duke 
did not possess great military talents, would only be to express 
an individual opinion against that of the whole world. 

On our arrival at Soignes, we found the town filling fast 
with troops ; there was evidently something extraordinary in 
this sudden movement, but no one knew anything further 
than that we were ordered to fall in. About nine o'clock ' 
that night we obtained one day's provisions, which we thought 
proper to cook, not knowing how we might be situated next 
day. We had billets here, but had strict orders not to go to 
bed, At twelve o'clock we received further information, but 
still nothing definite. Our division consisted of ten thousand 
men under General Baron Alten, a Hanoverian officer, who 
^vas a great favourite with the Duke in Spain. The division 
was German and Hanoverian, except our brigade, composed 
of the 30th, 33rd, 69th, and 73rd regiments, commanded by 
Major-General Halket, who had also seen much service in the 
Peninsular campaign. 

On quitting the town of Soignes at midnight, we plunged at 
once into the wood from which the town takes its name. 

** Thy wood, dark Soignes, holds us now, 
Where the tall beech's glossy bough, 

For many a league around, 
With birch and dar^ome oak between. 
Spreads deep and far a pathless screen, 

Of tangled forest ground; 
Stems planted close by stems, defy 
The advent'rous foot — the curious eye— 

For access seeks in vain. 
And the brown tapestry of leaves, 
Strew'd on the ground receives, 

Nor sun, nor air, nor rain." 

Oar general had received instructions to take us on this 
road ; and as it was not known how near the enemy might be, 
it was necessary to throw out an advanced guard and proceed 
with caution. Our progress through the wood, therefore, was 
so slow, that by eight o'clock in the morning we had not 
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accomplished more than ten or twelve miles. After an hour's 
rest we again started, and fell in with other troops, all march- 
in the same uncertainty as ourselves, hut all animated hy the 
hest feeling and anxious to meet the foe. 
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On reaching the town of Nivelles, we received some intima- 
tion of the whereabouts of the enemy, whom, but for our 
advance, they had expected there in the course of the day. 
We passed through the town, and halted on a common some 
two or three miles further off, skirted by a wood, and having 
near to it a splendid stream of pure water. Our general was 
induced here to give us a rest, some commissariat waggons 
having reached us from Brussels with three days' allowance of 
provisions, consisting of hard biscuit and salt meat, as it was 
found impossible on the moment to provide fresh provisions 
for so many. Some foraging parties were sent out for wood 
and water, fires were lit, the camp-kettles were put in requi- 
sition, the meat put on to boil, and we began to fancy that 
we should settle down here for the night ; presently, how- 
ever, the occasional report of cannon in the distance convinced 
us that something was going on, and, before our meat had 
time to boil, all eyes were directed to the rapid advance of a 
horseman, who, as soon as he came within speaking distance, 
shouted, " Fall inl fall in!" Assuming that he had authorily 
for doing so, the order was repeated officially, the bugles were 
set to work to call in the foragers, and all was bustle. 

The horseman who had put us in this state of confiision, 
was an aide-de-camp, and the extent of his information was, 
that the right wing of the French army, under Napoleon, was 
then engaged with the Prussians under Blucher, and that 
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Marshal Nej, with a powerful force, had attacked the Bel- 
gian and Nassau troops under the Prince of Orange, and 
who, heing greatly out-numbered, required our assistance. 
Our fires were soon scattered to the winds, and a great deal 
of the salt pork, which was barely par-boiled, was also thrown 
away; and perhaps it did us much good that way, as if we 
had eaten it, unless we could have taken the beautiful stream 
of water with us, for the meat was very salt. 

At this interesting moment, some of the old soldiers might 
have been seen selecting their least valuable shirt, and slitting 
it up for bandages, to enable them to dress their own wounds, 
knowing from experience that the aid of a surgeon was not 
always to be had. We fell in and commenced our march, the 
men full of ardour, full of excitement. We were going to 
battle ; and it is impossible for any one who had not expe- 
rienced it, to conceive of the amount of enthusiasm which 
prevails at such a time. The regiments, in passing, bandy 
comphments, and salute each other by the names they have 
on their colours ; and this has the eifect of producing an esprit- 
de-corps, which renders the men almost invincible. The feel- 
ings of such a moment may be thus feebly embodied : — 

** On to battle, on to fame, on to preserve oar glorious name ; 
On to death, if die we must, but reach the foe a parting thrust.*' 

Full, however, as the mind of the soldier may be at such a 
time of this feeling of ardour and enthusiasm, there will 
generally be found room for other things to obtrude them- 
selves, especially with young soldiers; and it is no disgrace 
where it occurs with old ones. Thoughts, busy thoughts will 
force themselves on the mind. Thoughts of home, of parents, 
of relatives, of friends. Thoughts as to the result of the 
conflict in which they are about to engage. Thoughts that, 
in all human probability, hundreds of brave fellows now rush- 
ing forward, redolent of life, health, strength, and spirits, 
might be destined to close their eyes in death, ere the setting 
of that day's sun : — 

** And death in approaching terrible imparts, 
An anxious horror to the bravest hearts. 
Still does the beating breast demand the strife. 
And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 
Quickening their speed, they march with fresh delight. 
Eager for victory, and anxious for the fight." 
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As we were urged forward, the report of cannon and mus- 
ketry increased in intensity; and as we were passing through 
a wood near to Quatre Bras, we met some Belgians retiring 
from it, or rather running away. They seemed to consider that, 
because the English were coming in, they might go home ; or 
perhaps they thought with Hudibras, — 

** That those who fly, may fight again. 
Which he can never do that 's slain." 

Or if rendered thus : — 

" Those who fight and run away, 
May live to fight another day; 
Bat they who are in battle slain, 
Can never hope to fight again." 

A young Belgian female, probably the wife of one of them, 
was standing by the roadside, dressed in a half military cos- 
tume ; a soldier^s jacket closely fitting the body, short woollen 
petticoat, prettily worked black stockings, and shoes with 
brass clasps, her head was bound neatly round with a coloured 
silk handkerchief. She was armed with a soldier's firelock, 
with fixed bayonet, and over her shoulder was slung a belt, to 
which was attached a cartridge-box ; over the other shoulder, 
a neat haversack and canteen. Her temple had been grazed 
by a bullet, and the blood was trickling slightly down her 
cheek. As we came up, she was endeavouring to prevail on 
her countrymen to return to their duty. All her eloquence, 
however, would have been unavailing, had it not been power- 
fully seconded by General Halket, who ordered some men to 
extend themselves in skirmishing order, and who had instruc- 
tions to shoot any one who attempted to leave the field, unless 
he was wounded.* 

On entering the field of battle, our brigade was led on 
through a corn-field of rye of such an extraordinary growth 
(seven feet high), that we were prevented from seeing the 
force to whom we were likely to be opposed ; but we were not 

* Lord Fitzroy Somerset, since Lord Raglan, as he entered the field, 
witnessed this circumstance; and some few years back, as the author was 
attending a levee at the Horse Guards, he reminded the gallant officer 
of it, and he said he had a perfect recollection of it. It was of some 
service to me then, as when I was introduced to Lord Hill, the then 
commander-in-chief, the favour I came to solicit was instantly granted. 
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advancing unobserved, a body of the enemy's cuirassiers came 
on us by surprise, and having no opportunity to form square, 
we were compelled to retire as rapidly as we could out of the 
corn-field. When we rallied, the cuirassiers wheeled off to 
the left, coming in contact with the 42nd, by whom they were 
roughly handled ; not, however, before they had committed 
great havoc in the Highland ranks. 

This short affair had been rather disastrous to us. 
Lieutenant Acfes, whom I have before alluded to, received 
a ball from the pistol of a cuirassier, which entered the back 
of his neck, and passing through, lodged in his mouth. 
As we halted, being near to the colonel, the brave fellow 
taking the bullet from his mouth said, as well as he could 
articulate for the flow of blood, *' See, colonel, I've got my 
allowance." Poor fellow 1 that night closed his mortal career. 
On our next advance, we saw the Coldstream Guards forming 
on the bank of a running brook, and a strong body of French 
infantry on the opposite side. The guards are a grand, but 
rather isolated body of men ; the line regiments have a feeling 
of jealousy toward them, produced by the supposed fact, that 
they monopolise to themselves more than a fair share of the 
favours of government. I have, myself, entertained this feel- 
ing, though I have always given them credit for their vast 
superiority in personal appearance, and perfection of discipline; 
and I shall never forget the precision of their firing at Quatre 
Bras, as Sir "Walter Scott says : — 

" Each musketeei-s* revolving knell, 
As fast as regularly fell. 
As when they practise to display, 
Their discipline on festal day.* 

Nor did they content themselves with firing, but wanted to 
make a closer acquaintance with the enemy ; and though 

'* A brook and bank filled up the middle space, 
"Which unprovoked, they would have feared to pass; 
Nor bank nor brook can stop Britannia's bands, 
When her proud foe ranged on their border stands.'* 

We now united with the black Brunswickers under their 
brave Duke, and soon drove before us a vast body of the 
enemy, when the Germans and ourselves parted company. 
We were now considerably in advance, and as the shots were 
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whistling thickly around us, we were ordered to lie down to 
avoid the favours intended for us. Two of our companies were 
ordered out skirmishing. The light company, and the one to 
which I belonged, was detached on this duty, but not exactly 
together; our company was unfortunately commanded by a 
captain sixty years of age, who. though he had been thirty 
years in the service, had never before been in battle. He wasr 
so little acquainted with his duty, that on an ordinary parade 
his sergeant was obliged to inform him as to what he was to 
say and do. He now led us forward ; we exchanged a few 
shots with a portion of the enemy who were within reach» 
when we saw a body of cuirassiers making towards us, and 
our captain was then fairly at his wits' end. He became ob- 
stinate, too, and would not listen to the suggestions of the 
sergeant and subalterns, and there is no doubt we should have 
been sacrificed, had we not been seen by our adjutant (Hay), 
a fine spirited fellow, who had been our surgeon, but at his 
own desire had exchanged for ensign and adjutant. He» 
seeing us in this perilous position, rode up, called the captain 
an old fool, and ordered us to retire in double quick time ; 
so we reached the regiment just in time to form square, and 
beat off our powerful assailants. 

We were no more actively employed, but could see the 
French troops retiring to the wood in their rear. By degrees 
the fire slackened ; about nine o'clock ceasing altogether, the 
field of battle being 1^ in our possession. The contest at the 
same time, between Napoleon and Blucher, had been raging 
with fearful violence and obstinacy ; but eventually the IVus- 
sians were compelled to reture with the loss of 12,000 men; 
the French acknowledging a loss, on their part, of 8000. 
The non-success of **Ney" at Quatre Bras, seems unac- 
countable, as he had not only superior numbers, but had also 
an efficient body of cavalry and artillery, in both of which 
important arms we were miserably deficient, as the English 
cavalry and artillery had not yet arrived when Napoleon had 
matured his plans, delegating to Marshal Ney the easy task 
of driving the allies &om Quatre Bras. 

One division of French, under the Count D'Erlon, of 
10,000, was stationed between Napoleon and Ney, with the 
understanding that either of them might (if necessary) avail 
himself of its services, but was to inform the other that 
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he had done so ; and it would seem that Marshal Ney, when 
he saw Picton's and Alten's divisions, as well as a portion of 
the foot guards, enter the field, and his own troops heginning 
to fail him, sent for those 10,000, and was much chagrined 
to find that the Emperor had withdrawn them without sending 
him the stipulated notice ; so under the influence of this feel- 
ing of disappointment, he withdrew from the field of battle. 
We were glad of the opportunity, when the firing had ceased, 
to lie down with the dead and dying. Among the occurrences 
of this eventful day, I may perhaps be permitted to record the 
following : — 

On our entrance into the battle-field, we passed a young 
man, a private in the 92nd, whose arm had been taken off 
close to the shoulder by a cannon ball ; and from the nature of 
the wound, it was naturally expected he would bleed to death 
in a short time, unless the most prompt and efficient surgical 
aid could be rendered. As he was being led past us, he 
called out, " Gk) on, 73rd, give them pepper, I have got my 
Chelsea commission." * I have often felt surprise at the fact, 
that men often receive severe wounds without being at the 
moment conscious of it. On our advance this day, my left- 
hand man was brained by a musket bullet, and an officer, 
£nsigu Deacon, noticing the man's sudden death, inquired of 
me his name ; while telling him, I saw that a ball had passed 
through his right arm, carrying with it a portion of the shirt 
sleeve, and pointing to his arm, I said, " You are wounded, 
sir;" "God bless me, so I am," he said, and immediately 
went to the rear. The Duke of Brunswick was killed close to 
us ; he had been twice before wounded, but would not retire. 
During the afternoon we suffered much from thirst ; the day 
had been excessively hot ; there was a stream of water which 
would have been available, but it was rendered useless to 
many of us, from the circumstance that a number of men had 
been killed on its bank, and rolled into it. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent some of the less fastidious from filling their 
canteens with it, though tinged with human blood. In the 
evening we obtained a supply of pure water, and after sending 

♦ That young fellow survived the wound, and is now a hearty old 
fellow residing on some property belonging to the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, on the borders of Scotland, and is not a little proud of the 
noflce I am taking of him. 
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out our pickets, we lay down on the ground to obtain some 
repose, after the fatigues of such a long day. I was awakened 
at midnight, and whik sitting meditating on the events of the 
past day, I thought of the poor fellows we had lost, and won- 
dered whose turn would come next. The corn, which had 
covered the field in the morning, was now trodden down, and 
I had an uninterrupted view. The scene by moonlight was 
grand, but awful. Near me was a group of our officers, 
who, with the colonel, had formed a circle round an office 
(Strahan) who had just arrived from Ostend. He said that, 
hearing there was a probability of an engagement, and being 
anxious to have a share in it, having obtained leave, he had 
hired horses, and had thus been enabled to join us on the 
battle-field by moonlight, at midnight. He expressed his 
regret that he had not arrived earlier, to have shared in the 
glories of the fight. ** O," said the colonel, " if you are fond 
of such glory, you will have plenty of it to-morrow." ** I 
hope so," was the reply. The officers separated to seek re- 
pose ; and the newly-arrived aspirant for glory, did he sleep ? 
Alas ! and did he dream that it would be his last sleep on 
earth — ^for such it assuredly was ? 

Very early on the morning of the 1 7th June, some of the 
outlying sentinels began firing on each other. It was taken up 
by the pickets, and the troops were instantly in motion. The 
alarm, however, subsided, and we amused ourselves for a time 
in endeavouring to masticate the hard ship biscuits which had 
been served out ; after which we were employed in cleaning 
our muskets for any emergency which might arise. 

The information, circulated that Napoleon had joined 
Marshal Ney; and, a considerable portion of our cavaLrjr and 
artillery having come up, we began to assume a respectable 
appearance. Our first movement was to retire in line, and 
the word was given, " Right about face, march." The mus- 
kets, instead of being shouldered, were carried at the trail. 
The officer who had so recently •' joined," was attached to 
our company, and being a supernumerary, was in the rear, and 
when the line changed front, he should have gone to what 
then became the rear, instead of which, he merely faced to 
the right about, and marched in front, when the firelock of 
the man behind him exploded, and the officer fell dead, the 
ball having passed through his heart. The surgeon examined 
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him, and pronounced life to be extinct. His parse, sword« 
and epaulets, were taken care of. The loose earth was opened 
with swords, a grave formed, the body placed in and covered 
over. The line which had halted when the accident took 
place, now resumed its march, and he who had travelled with 
such extraordinary haste in pursuit of honour and glory, died 
thus by a chance shot, and became the inhabitant of a solitary 
inglorious grave. From the inquiry which was made, it 
would appear that a portion of the com which had been 
trodden down, had resumed its upright position, and some of 
it getting entangled with the trigger, caused the explosion. 
Poor Strahan was, I believe, the only British officer killed that 
day. 

About mid-day, the army commenced its retreat. The 
men were rather dissatisfied at retiring after a victory ; but 
they fancied the Duke to be the best judge, and their duty 
was to obey; but it was evident that the French troops, 
having now effected a junction, would have too great a supe- 
riority to give us a chance of success. Our retiring, there- 
fore, to ti^e up a fresh position, would give us the double 
advantage of joining the rest of our troops, and bring us 
nearer to our supplies. The main body of our forces retired 
by the main road, others on the roads to the right and left, as 
near as possible on parallel lines. We were on the right of 
the main road, and having rather a circuitous road to travel, 
our march became somewhat the longer ; we had many steep 
hills to surmount. About midway we halted at a small village 
for half an hour, and I fortunately got my canteen filled with 
either cider or beer, I never could tell which ; and indeed it 
was of very little consequence then, as it was all " Fish that 
came to our net." Having resumed our march, the sky sud- 
denly darkened, and as we were going over a high hill, we 
appeared to be enveloped in clouds, densely charged with the 
electric fluid. The rain descended literally in torrents. At 
no great distance was heard the booming of cannon, and we 
suspected that our rear had been overtaJcen. We had some 
very steep hills to descend, and the rapidly accumulating rain 
came down with such inconceivable force, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty we could keep our footing. 

On emerging from this obscure road, at the village of 
Gemappe, the scene was grand, but of the most fearful de- 
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scription. On our right was the rear of our army on the way 
to Waterloo ; on the hills to the left the French were seen 
rapidly advancing; in Gemappe was a portion of the enemy's 
cuirassiers, whom the 7th Hussars had bravely, but vainly, 
endeavoured to check, when the Earl of Uxbridge brought 
up the household heavy horse, and drove the enemy back. 
I was an unwilling spectator to this scene, and was too near 
to them to be pleasant, but I was compelled to stop to remove 
some gravel which had got into my boots. The enemy's flying 
artillery was close on us ; and their continual discharges, with 
the vivid flashing of the lightning, the cracking of the 
thunder, and the pelting of the rain, presented altogether a 
spectacle which none who witnessed would ever, while living, 
forget. 

The road across the plains of Waterloo was about thirty 
feet wide, with on either side a high mud-bank. On this 
road the troops were closely wedged together. The artillery 
and cavalry in the middle, the infantry on either side. On 
nearing the farm-house of La Haye Sainte, the banks were 
soon broken through, and the different divisions and brigades 
filed off to the right or left, marching through the loose 
ground obliquely up to the acclivity, to take up their respective 
positions on the ridge, as it was now imderstood that this was 
to be our battle-field, if the enemy should think proper to en- 
gage us. Our brigade was placed about half way between 
La Haye Samte and Hougoumont. The guards were on our 
right, and the light companies of the different regiments of 
guards were sent to defend the chateau of Hougoumont. The 
ground in our locality was covered with corn, and of so loose 
a nature, owing to the heavy rains, that we were literally knee 
deep in mud. We could perceive the enemy taking up their 
positions opposite, and they seemed at times half inclined to 
attack us that night ; but the heavy rain probably made them 
defer it till the next morning. Their artillery, however, had 
opened on us perhaps with the view of feeling their distance, 
but one of theb shots killed two of our light company ; one 
of them it hit on the cheek, and the other was killed just as 
suddenly and effectually by the wind of the passing ball. 

The storm continued without any signs of abatement, and 
as dark was setting in, the order was given to pile arms, but 
no man was to leave his position. Under these circumstances 

H 2 
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our prospect of a night's lodging was anything but cheering. 
The only provision we had, was the remnant of the biacnit 
served out on the 16th. Having disposed of a portion of 
that (at least, those who had any left, I believe they were but 
few), we began to consult each other as to how we were to 
pass the night ; to lie down was out of the question, and to 
stand half up to the knees in mud, almost equally so; but at 
last we hit on a middle course. We collected armsfall of the 
standing com, and after well rolling it up, placed it on the 
ground and sat on it, holding our blanket over the head to 
keep off the cold air. To guard against the rain was futile, 
as we were already so thoroughly soaked. They may have 
been able to make better arrangements for themselves in 
other parts of the field, more especially near the wood, but 
what I have already described was the best accommodation 
we had. 

Pickets were sent out, and until very late, we could see by 
the watch-fires of the enemy that they were very active in 
taking up their positions, and making their arrangements for 
the morrow, llieir chief anxiety seems to have been as to 
whether we might not give them the slip before morning. 
It would have been a great kindness, perhaps, on the part of 
the Duke, if he had relieved them of that trouble, by inform- 
ing them that he had no idea of running away. But how 
passed we the night? Why in chatting over the events of 
the last two days, and in speculative discussions as .to the 
issue of the next day's fight. We al^o indulged in the rela- 
tion of anecdotes of bygone times ; and a Major M'Lean 
of ours related a number of Indian stories, and some having 
reference to his own country, the Highlands of Scotland, 
among other things he told us of a king of Scotland who was 
. out in Aha Highlands to meet a foe, and the ground being 
covered a foot deep in snow, the king perceived that his son 
was lying on the ground, and had collected under his head a 
quantity of snow to form a pillow, which the king, his father, 
kicked away, saying, as he did so, that he could not allow him 
at such a time to indulge in such luxury, as it was setting ft 
bad example to the soldiers. 

Major McLean was much beloved in the regiment, as it 
was on his suggestion the colonel had relinquished the practice 
of flogging. He had been many years in India with the first 
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battalion, during which his servant, Duncan Campbell, a pri- 
vate soldier, had been his faithful companion, and, by a 
remarkable coincidence, they were killed together on the 
following day. 

The position occupied by the allies at Waterloo was a very 
good defensive one, and this was not the first time that it 
had been selected as such, for the French army occupied the 
very same ground in 1705, when they were attacked and 
beaten by the confederate army under the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and, again, the Prince of Orange, in 1794-5. 
availed himself of the same position to defend Brussels against 
the revolutionary forces of France, but he was beaten from it 
then by the impetuosity of the enemy ; so that, as far as the 
situation of the ground went, we were very favourably circum- 
stanced. 

Tn the discussion carried on by us through this dark and 
disagreeable night, it seemed to be the general opinion, that 
the contest on the morrow would be a most severe one ; and 
the reasons urged for the supposition were, first, the magni- 
tude of the stake to be contended for : on the part of Napo- 
leon an empire ; and, on the part of Wellington and his allies, 
to secure repose to Europe. The two greatest generals that 
perhaps the world ever saw were about to measure swords. 
The troops seemed to be animated by the same spirit which 
influenced their leaders, and, under such circumstances, when 

" Red Battle stamps his foot, 
Nations feel the shock." 
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Soon after daybreak on the morning of the 18th of June, the 
rain subsided, aud we obtained wood from the forest of 
Soignes, which was close by, and soon had some fires alight . 
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Bj six o'clock, though the morning was still lowering, yet we 
had occasionally a little sunshine, under the cheering influence 
of which we hegan to look ahout us, and clean our arnas for 
the day's work. Recollecting that it was Sunday morning', I 
shaved myself and put on a clean (though not dry) shirt, and 
having obtained permission (ostensibly for the purpose of 
getting some water), I went as far as the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte ; and having got what I wanted, I then strolled 
about, taking a survey of the ground and position of the 
troops. Brigade msjors and aides-de-camp were even thus 
early riding about with instructions to the different divisional 
and brigade of&cers to take up their respective positions for 
the day. 

That portion of the plain of Waterloo which comes under 
the denomination of the battle-field, extends about a mile and 
a half. The British and their allies were in position imme- 
diately in front of the forest of Soignes. On the right of the 
British line was the chateau of Hougoumont, which was no- 
thing more than a large farm-house of a square form, one side 
for the dwelling, another for the stabling, and the others for 
storehouses and barns: there was also a large orchard and 
garden connected with it, and also a number of trees sur- 
rounding it. These were taken possession of by a battalion 
of Nassau or Dutch troops, who mounted them; and the 
colour of their dress assimilated so nicely with the foliage, 
that they were enabled to do great execution on the French 
troops when they advanced to the attack. The ch§.teau itself 
was defended by the light companies of the Guards, and they 
employed themselves from daybreak in making their position 
as secure as possible, knowing the place was of so much im- 
portance that it must be held at all hazards. The Guards 
here had a privilege which, as far as I am aware of, the rest 
of the troops did not possess, namely, they had their chaplain, 
who read prayers and spoke a few words appropriate to the 
occasion. 

On the left centre of the allies was the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, having less pretensions than the other, but of 
equal importance to us : its defence was entrusted to a bat> 
tcJion of Hanoverians, who bravely maintained their position 
as long as they had a man left. The ground generally in 
front was a gentle declivity, of rather an undulating nature. 
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and laid out with com and other things according to the 
natnre of the soil. 

About three quarters of a mile across the plain was a series 
of ridges similar to those we occupied, and on them the enemy 
finally took up his position, and from thence Napoleon with 
his glass reconnoitered the allies, and gave utterance to his 
graced feelings by exclaiming, " Ah ! the English, now I 
have them." About the centre of the French position was the 
farm-house of La Belle AUiance. Napoleon^s first station was 
about half a mile in the rear of this, where also his Guards 
were placed during the greater part of the day, to keep them 
out of harm's way. Buonaparte's second station was at the 
farm-house itself. At the bottom of the declivity, which was 
rather more steep than on our side, was his third station. 
There were here some hollow places, which had the appear- 
ance of having originally been the bed of a brook or rivulet, 
and the place was tolerably well screened by a number of 
trees. It was here that the Emperor parted with his Imperial 
Guard, when he informed them, that the English were already 
beaten, and that they had nothing to do but to go in and 
pohsh them off. 

And now let us see how the matter stands as to the rela- 
tive strength of the two armies. Napoleon, on leaving Paris, 
had unquestionably with him 140,000 men; and if we deduct 
from this 15,000 put hors-de-combat at Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, and 25,000 left with Grouchy to watch the Prussians, 
and if we further give 5,000 detached on various duties, he 
would still have with him 95,000 men ; but then it must be 
borne in mind, that they were all Frenchmen, actuated by the 
three most powerful motives which can possibly influence the 
mind of a French soldier, namely, a devoted attachment to, 
and confidence in their leader, their love of glory, and the 
hope of plunder ; but they had now an additional incentive to 
urge them on, namely, to defend their native land against the 
invader. 

And, now, how was the force under the Duke constituted } 
25,000 British and 50,000 allies, being thus compo&ed of 
troops from six different nations, not even understanding 
each other in language. There were the British, the Bruns- 
wickers, Hanoverians, German Legion, Nassaus, and Belgians. 
The British were, of course, composed of English, Irish, and 
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Scotch; of whom it has been hamourouslj said, that an 
Englishman with a fall belly, a Scotchman with a hiuig^j 
belly, and an Irishman half drank, will &ce the devil. I 
certainly have had many opportanities of witnessing the en- 
daring qualities of the Scotch under a privation of food ; and 
I have often seen the Irishman under the influence of an extra 
ration of spirits perform feats of daring; from which I have 
been convinced, that, under the same influence, they would 
not hesitate to face the gentleman alluded to : but, as regards 
the Englishman, I must confess, that I have had no opportu- 
nity of testing the truthfulness of the remark, inasmuch as 
that, in the various battles in which I have been engaged, we 
have invariably gone in without the previous luxury of a good 
dinner, so that the only thing we had a chance of getting 
a bellyful of was hard fighting. Well, such then are the 
characteristics of British troops, and though they do now and 
then at home indulge in national or party squabbles, yet once 
place them on the field of battle together, with the common 
enemy in front, and all those petty differences subside, and 
the only feeling which prevails among them is, as to which 
shall best sustain the honour of their native land. Liong may 
this unanimity prevail ; long may the rose and the thistle 
continue to twine round ** the sprig of shillelah and shamrock 
so green." 

Next we have the Brunswickers, who had been led on by 
their brave Duke, whose father was mortally wounded con- 
tending against the French at the battle of Jena ; and the 
cruel conduct of Napoleon afterwards, in depriving the young 
Duke of his territories and despoiling the country of its pro- 
perty, engendered in the mind of the young Duke feelingps 
against Buonaparte of the most intense hatred and revenge, 
which led him, on his restoration after the battle of Leipsic, 
to organize that fine body of men, whom he clothed in black, 
the only exception to which was the ornamental plates on 
their caps, which exhibted the skull and cross-bones, with the 
motto "Death or glory." The Duke and his men took a 
solemn oath, in contending against the French, neither to give 
nor to take quarter, and they kept their oath inviolate. The 
Duke was unfortunately killed on the 16th ; had he survived 
the three days he might have considered his deep feelings of 
revenge amply satisfied. After the Duke's death, the ferocity 
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of the meo was fearful : a French officer, on the night of the 
18th, supplicated one of them for mercy ; the man replied, 
'' Our Duke died the day before yesterday/' and immediately 
cut the officer down with, his sword. 

The Hanoverians were the subjects of the King of England, 
as Elector of Hanover. Their dress and equipments were the 
same as British troops, but they had no colours. They were 
always considered good soldiers, and rendered much service to 
the Duke in his Peninsular campaign. Some of our most 
efficient generals were also reared in that service. The 
German Legion were also in the British pay, and wore the 
same uniform. 

The King of England was often in the habit of engaging 
with his allies, to furnish a large number of soldiers ; and as 
he could not readily obtain them at home without exciting the 
jealousy of his faithful Commons, in Parliament assembled, he 
had to coax them out of the money, and go to Germany for 
the men. Hence, they were called "The King's German 
Legion." They were equally good with the Hanoverians, and 
second only to the English. 

The Nassaus were the Dutch troops under the Prince of 
Orange. They were but recently organised, but gave great 
promise of being very efficient. 

The Belgians were not to be depended on for two reasons : 
first, they had always been attached to France, were connected 
with them in their religious opinions, and vast numbers came 
firom France; and, in the second place, they were not well 
pleased with their forcible connection with Holland, which was 
directly opposed to them in religion and language. 

Such, then, was the heterogenous mass which the Duke had 
to rely upon for victory, against the greatest military genius, 
and the finest army in Europe. The vast experience, how- 
ever, which the British general had obtained in India and 
Spam, had taught him how to dovetail good and bad soldiers 
in such a manner, that every man was obliged to do his duty. 
Such was the case at Waterloo. The line of battle was formed 
alternately of British and foreign troops : where the British were 
in front, they were supported by Gennan cavalry; and where 
the Germans or Belgians were in front, they were supported 
bj British cavaby. The artillery were arranged in a similar 
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manner ; and this mode of distribution, or amalgamation, 'was 
found conducive to the welfare and success of the whole. 

The arrangements of the allied armj were as follows : the 
British Foot Guards were on the right, nearly opposite Hougou- 
mont ; but, as the Duke evidentlj expected that the enemy 
would endeavour to turn his right fLank, he prepared for it, 
by placing a number of troops on the right of the Guards, 
with a sort of curve, or forming the convex segment of a 
circle ; and the troops so placed, were the following : — On 
the extreme right, Clinton's 2nd division, (British) consisting- 
of the 14th, 23rd, Slst, 52nd, 71st, and 95th Rifles ; with a 
portion of Brunswickers, and four German battalions. On 
the left of the Guards, was (oars) the 5th brigade of the 3rd 
division (Alten's). We were formed in two squares ; the one 
next the Guards had the 33rd and 69th ; ours, the 30th and 
73rd. The latter square was thrown out some distance in 
front, and had to bear the first attack of the Cuirassiers. On 
our left, was the rest of Alten's division (Germans), covered 
by the 7th and 15th British Hussars; and near to them, a 
regiment of Hanoverian Cavalry, with the 7th King's German 
Legion Hussars, and the 13th British Light Dragoons. In 
the right centre, three battalions of the 1st Regiment of 
Nassau, with Hanoverian Artillery in front, and covered by 
the 2nd and 25th English Light Dragoons. Next, three 
regiments of Hanoverians, with British Artillery in front, 
covered by the Heavy Cavalry, consisting of ten regiments, 
under Lord Edward Somerset. Then, General Lambert's 6th 
division, the 4th, 27th, and 40th : Sir James Kemp's brigade 
of the 28th, 32nd, 79th, and a battalion of the 95th Rifles, 
with four battalions of the King's German Legion, and some 
Belgians, covered by Sir William Ponsonby's 2nd brigade of 
Heavy Cavalry, consisting of the 1st Royal Dragoons, 2nd 
Scots Greys, and 6th Enniskillens. Next, behind the farm- 
house. Sir Thomas Picton's 5th division, with one battalion of 
British Artillery, under Major Rogers; and one battalion of 
German Artillery, under Captain Brawan. Then, on their 
left. Sir Denis Pack's brigade, 1st battalion Royals, 42nd, 
92nd, and 44th, covered by the 11th, 12th, and 16th British 
Light Dragoons. The left wing was made up of Hanoverians, 
Belgians, and Nassaus, with some Hanoverian Artillery, 
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covered by Sir Hussey Vivian's brigade of Light Cavaliy, the 
10th and 18th English Hussars, and one regiment of the 
King's German Legion Hussars. 

On the extreme left, a little in advance, was Papelotte Farm ; 
which, early in the action, was taken by the enemy, but was 
of no great consequence. The Duke's positioiw was a little 
in the rear, on a rising ground, near to a tree. 

The French line of battle was formed as follows : — Their 
right wing, four divisions of Infantry in close column, with 
eighty ^pieces of artillery in front, supported by a division of 
Light Cavaby, two regiments of Lancers, three regiments of 
Chasseurs, and one division of Cuirassiers, which afterwards 
charged the British centre. On the right of the left wing, 
was a division of infantry, which, having been very roughly 
handled by the Prussians on the 16th, were not intended for 
use ; though they were, at the close of the melee, compelled 
to have a finger in the pie. The left wing was composed of 
Jerome and Foy's division of infantry, all in close column^ 
having sixty pieces of artillery in front, and supported by a 
division of Cuirassiers, two Hussar regiments, and four regi- 
ments of Light Cavalry, on their extreme left, at Mon Plessor. 
The Imperial Guard was a mile in the rear, for safety ; and 
General Lobau was in reserve with 5,000 men, to salute the 
Prussians, if they should attempt to turn his right flank. 

Before the battle commenced, there was some skirmishing 
going on in front ; and as my brother was going on this duty 
with his (the Light) company, we shook hands, and bade 
each other farewell, as we did not suppose it likely, that both 
could be preserved through such a battle as this promised 
to be. 

About half an hour before the battle began, some com- 
missariat waggons came into the field, with a supply of 
biscuit and spirits ; and a fatigue party of each regiment waa 
sent for it. I was one of these, and had about half a mile to 
go, when we came to two waggons, one containing biscuit (no 
meat), and the other, three barrels of Hollands, standing on 
end, with the top end knocked out, that it might be delivered 
with the greater speed. While we were engaged in getting 
our supply, the signal for battle was given by a single gun in 
the French centre; and immediately their whole hue of 
batteries opened simultaneously on us, and the cannon balls 
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were flying by ub in rapid succession. One of these shot, 
just after we had obtained the supply for our regiment, struck 
the man who was serving it out, killing him on the spot, and 
passing through two of the barrels. The horses took fright, 
and galloped away without their driver. 

On our return to the regiment, we had to exercise a great 
deal of ingenuity and dexterity in avoiding the cannon balls. 
In performing their gambols, one of these gentlemen struck 
the ground just in front, and nearly smothered me with the 
aoft muddy soil. However, we giSt safe back to the regiiment, 
and found that they had already suffered much from the 
enemy's guns, bdng too much exposed on the ridge. Having 
distributed our biscuit and spirit, as I had a canteen full left, 
belonging to those who had just been placed hars de comhat, 
I took an extra drop with my old friend Seijeant Burton, who 
advised me to keep some to drink after the battle was over. 
I told him I thought very few of us would live to see the 
close of that day ; when he said, "Tom, lake my word for it, 
there is no bullet made for you or me to-day." 

To avoid the shot as much as possible, we were ordered to 
lie down ; and I slept for nearly an hour, as comfortably as 
ever I did in my life. In the meantime, very important events 
had been taking place. As soon as the smoke fr^m the tre- 
mendous fire of artillery began to disperse, in undulating 
masses, the French Cuirassiers were observed advancing 
rapidly across the plain, to attack our centre, where the troops, 
for the moment, gave way ; but the Duke rode up, and, plac- 
ing himself at the head of Pack's brigade, gallantly met the 
enemy in front ; while Sir Thomas Picton came to their sup- 
port with Kemp's brigade, whom he formed into squares, 
then led them against the advancing columns of Cuirassiers, 
and masses of infantry, with the bayonet. The French were 
astonished at a mode of attack so daring, and of so unusual a 
character ; so, after firing one volley, retired. That volley, 
however, was fatal to the gallant Picton : a bullet pierced his 
brain, and instantly numbered him with the dead. Before the 
French had time to recover themselves from the effects of this 
repulse, they were attacked in flank by Sir William Ponsonby, 
with his Heavy Brigade, the Royals, Scots Greys, and Ennis- 
killens, England, Scotland, and Ireland, in honourable rivalry 
and nresistible union. The 92nd Highlanders, now reduced 
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to two hundred men, had jast pierced the centre of a colamn 
of French infantry, of as many thousands ; when the Scot» 
Greys, dashing in at the opening they had made, the two 
regiments raised the shout of " Scotland for ever I " Some 
Cuirassiers and Lancers coming up to save their infantry, and 
the Greys heing again joined hy the Royals and Enniskillens^ 
a terrific encounter took place, which resulted in the defeat of 
the French, with the loss of two eagles, some cannon, and 
several thousand prisoners. 

It was just after this that General Ponsonhy met his death. 
He noticed some of his men too ardent in their pursuit of the 
enemy ; and, fearful that they would in their turn he cut 
off, he rode after them to call them in ; hut, heing hadly 
mounted, his horse stuck in the loose ground, and just then 
some Polish Lancers came up. Sir William was seen handing 
a portrait to his aide-de-camp, supposed with the request that 
he would escape and present it to his lady; hut it was too 
late, the Lancers came up and killed them hoth on the spot. 

While these events had heen taking place in our centre, 
Jerome Buonaparte had moved forward with his masses of 
in&ntry to the attack] of Hougoumont, where they met with a 
warm reception from the Guards, who had made such good 
use of their time that they had converted the ch&teau into a 
strong little fortress, and though they were surrounded hy 
such an overwhelming force and cut off from all hopes of 
relief, yet they successfully resisted every attempt to force an 
entrance. The Cuirassiers passed the cMteau and made their 
appearance on the rising ground in our front, taking the artil- 
lery stationed there and riding down upon us. Their appearance 
was well-calculated to inspire a feeling of dread — none of them 
under six feet, defended hy steel helmets and corslets made 
pigeon-hreasted to throw ofPthe halls. Thus armed and accou- 
tred they looked so truly formidable that I thought we should 
stand no chance against them. They came up rapidly until 
within ten or twelve paces, when our rear ranks opened fire 
upon them and stopped their onward career. The front rank& 
then, kneehng, paid them a similar cotopliment, which caused 
them to retire, leaving some of their party behind them. 
Those dismounted immediately unclasped their armour, to 
facilitate their escape. Our other square, the 33rd and 69th, 
suffered themselves to be broken, and were driven back a 
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short distance, when some of the Life Guards came up to 
their assistance, drove the enemy back in their turn, and 
enabled the two regiments to resume their position in square, 
which they maintained during the day. 

In the meantime Jerome Buonaparte brought his masses of 
infantry by the ch&teau of Hougoumont, with the intention of 
turning our right, but from the foresight of the Duke he met 
with such a warm reception that he was compelled to retire. 
In doing so he made another attempt on Hougoumont, and, 
failing again there, he resumed his position on the Frencb. 
left. Marshal Ney afterwards led on a portion of these troops, 
and fought with a desperation fully realizing the designation 
which had been given to him, as " the bravest of the brave." 
Napoleon now ordered up fresh troops to a furious attack 
on the farm house and centre. The house itself was taken, 
when the last of its brave defenders had ceased to exist. The 
place being set on fire, the wounded on both sides, who had 
been deposited there indiscriminately, perished. Again were 
the French masses of infantry pressing onwards, supported 
by their Cuirassiers and Lancers. The foreign battalions 
opposed to them were lolled up to them in confusion. The 
enemy had ascended the heights, and were on the road to 
Mount St. Jean, in our rear. Buonaparte perceived it, and in 
the exhilaration of the moment despatched a courier to Paris 
with the glorious intelligence that the battle was won. This 
furious charge at length received a check from some German 
battalions which had been brought from the right, and by a 
portion of the heavy cavalry under Sir John EUey, who him- 
self performed feats of individual bravery which would have 
done honour to the brightest days of chivalry. At one time 
he was surrounded by ten of the Cuirassiers, three of whom 
he killed and kept the others at bay until some of his own 
men came to his assistance. The enemy were again driven 
back, with the loss of 1,200 men, and the Allies in their pur- 
suit regained possession of the farm-house, and kept it till the 
close of the action. 

Then was our great commander proved. 

That in the shock of charging hosts nnmoved: 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined well the dreadful scenes of war. 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed: 

To failing squadrons sent the timely aid, 
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Led on his brave battalions to engage, 
And tanght the doubtful battle where to rage. 
Riding o'er heaps of slain his well-trained steed, 
Wheree'er his troops retire, or foes succeed ; 
Those he supports, these drives to sudden flight, 
And turns the various fortunes of the fight. 

After this the Duke paid a visit to his right, and coming up 
to oar square exchanged a few words with the general, when 
the Cuirassiers, who had evidently recognized the Duke, made 
a dash forward to secure their prize. Wellington had the 
option of riding to the rear, but he took the more dignified 
course of riding into our square — ^the best proof he could give 
of his entire confidence in the bravery of his men. We again 
sent them to the right about ; and the Life Guards, who had 
been informed of the Duke^s position, galloped up and fol- 
lowed the enemy, but did not come actually in contact with 
them. The Duke, in riding out of the square, said, " Well 
done, my lads." He then paid a visit to the Guards on our 
right, after which he returned to his position in the centre. 

About four in the afternoon the Prussian, Bulow, made his 
appearance, with 14,000 men, on the French right, and w as 
met by Count Lobau, who, after some hard fighting, drove 
him back into the wood of Paris by which he had entered. 
This arrival of part of the Prussian army created very great 
consternation among the French, as they naturally sus- 
pected if a portion had come up others might not be far ofif. 
Napoleon had taken the precaution to leave Marshal Grouchy 
with 25,000 men to keep them off, though how he was to 
keep back 80,000 men with 23,000 his master had not in- 
formed him, nor did he tell him how he was likely to come to 
the assistance of his countrymen with a superior force hang- 
ing on his rear, and yet this brave ofiBcer was to have his 
reputation blasted that he might be made the scape-goat for 
the mistakes and disasters of his ungenerous master. 

The Cuirassiers were evidendy determined to force a pas- 
sage through us, and, on their next advance, brought up two 
light field-pieces and poured grape-shot into us, watching the 
havoc they were making ; and, whenever they saw an open- 
ing, they rushed up, but before they could reach us, our dead 
were thrown outside and the wounded removed to the inside, 
the ranks immediately closing in. As our ammunition was 
nearly expended we could only act on the defensive; knowing 
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this, the enemy did not retire further than the cannon , wait- 
ing to try the eflPect of some more grape. On their next ad- 
vance they walked their horses very deliherately up to onr 
hayonets' points. I was in the front rank, kneeling ; and one 
of them, reaching over his horse's head, was in the act of 
thrusting at me with his long swerd. I saw it coming*, and 
involuntarily closed my eye», hut instantly opening them 
again, my antagonist was falling to the ground, with his horse 
— the latter killed, and his rider wounded hy some efficient 
shots &om my rear-rank men. The Frenchman, as he lay on 
the ground writhing in agony, endeavoured to kill himself 
with his sword, hut not succeeding he picked up one of oar 
hayonets that was lying on the ground, and raising himself up 
with one hand, he with the other placed the point of the 
hayonet under his cuirass and fell upon it. 

In the next discharge &om the cannon I lost hoth my ri^ht 
and left hand man ; the poor fellow on my right got a hollet 
through the thigh, which proved mortal; and on looking 
round I saw my left-hand man get a hall in his left eye ; the 
hlood rushed out, and he fell forwards. There heing no doubt 
of his death, he was thrown out in front. Immediately fol- 
lowing these events a live shell fell on our left front, and 
while the fuse was expending itself we were wondering if any 
of us would escape. On its bursting, about seventeen men 
were more or less injured by it. The portion that came to 
my share was a rough piece of cast-iron, about the size of a 
horsebeah, which took up its lodging in my left cheek. The 
blood ran copiously down inside my clothes, and made me feel 
somewhat uncomfortable. Our poor old captain was very 
much frightened : he had been several times to me for a drain 
at my canteen, and towards the close of the action he was cut 
in two by a cannon-ball. One of our poor fellows, having 
received a desperate wound in the forehead, left us, and 
thought he was going to the rear; but, blinded by the 
blood which was streaming down his face, he was rushing 
into the thickest of the fight, and some Cuirassiers, who 
were again advancing, cat the poor fellow down and rode 
over him. 

In the numerous charges made on us by our very familiar 
opponents, they exhibited much daring and boldness. Be- 
pulsed in their efiPbrts to penetrate our square, while hovering 
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around us, the officers frequently endeavoured singly to* effect 
an opening. 

On one of these occasions, an act of indivi4ual hravery was 
displayed by one of our men, named William Cox. Ad- 
vancing from the ranks, he attacked and dismounted a French 
officer of rank, and, seizing his horsed returned to the square 
in triumph with his prize. 

The Duke now again visited us, and, speaking over the 
ranks, said, ** Well, Halket, how do you get on ?** 

The general replied, " My lord, we are dreadfully cut up ; 
can you not relieve us for a little while ?** 

" Impossible ! " said the Duke ; ** I must have British 
troops in front." 

*• Enough, my lord," said the general ; " we'll stand here 
till the last man falls.'* 

Buonaparte now occupied his third station, and was seen 
passing along the front of his Imperial Guard, by whom he 
was received with shouts of " Vive I'Empereur." All now 
depended on this fine body of men, who were never brought 
into action except under the most desperate circumstances, 
and then they had generally been successful. As they com- 
menced their onward movement, the artillery, which at the 
beginning of the action had been placed on the right of the 
Guards, brought their right shoulder forwards, and opened a 
tremendous fire obliquely against the columns of the Imperial 
Guard; but, although they saw their ranks literally mowed 
down, still they pressed forward. One column came in the 
direction of our brigade ; and, as we had but few men to 
oppose to them, we retired a little distance under cover of a 
bank, and here I again met my brother. He had been taken 
prisoner in the early part of the day, but got away and made 
his escape to one of the Guards' squares, where he remained 
until the coast was somewhat clear, when he again joined his 
company; but, as we were in different faces of the square, we 
had no opportunity of seeing each other till now. 

While unemployed, we had an opportunity of seeing a 
smart affair between a portion of our Life Guards, and about 
an equal number of Cuirassiers. The French waited with the 
utmost coolness to receive them, opening their ranks to allow 
them to ride in. It was a fair fight, and the French were 
fairly beaten. I noticed one of our Guards, who was attacked 
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by two of the Cuirassiers at the same time. He bravely 
maintained the unequal conflict for a minute or two, when he 
disposed of one of them by a deadly thrust in the throat, and 
sent the other one reeling away, with a slashing backhanded 
stroke on the neck. 

On retiring fron* the Imperial Guard, our brave general 
(Halkett) received a bullet, which passed through both cheeks, 
taking away a portion of the palate. While we were under 
the shelter of the bank. Captain Gurland, on whom the com- 
mand had now devolved, mounted the bank, and invited us to 
foUow him ; but only about eight of us followed, and we in- 
stantly had the concentrated fire of about a thousand men on 
us. Only two of us escaped, myself and brother. We carried 
the captain to the shelter of the bank, and he was afterwards 
removed to Brussels.* 

The British Guards having met and beaten the best troops 
of France, there was no longer any hope for Napoleon ; and 
just then, the news spread through our ranks, that Blucher 
had arrived on our left ; and the Duke saw that the time had 
arrived when he might fairly lead his troops forward in line to 
victory. Our battalion, on formmg line, cut but a sorry figure. 
Seijeant Burton asked me for the spirits he had told me to 
keep for him, which I readily gave, and told him I was glad 
to find his prediction had turned out so true. 

" Seijeant Burton, call the roll of your company, and take 
down the names of those who are absent." 

" Yes, Sir," said Burton, looking round to see who was then 
his commanding officer, having had so many different ones 
during the day. Before performing the said duty, however, 
he took from behind his sash, his small snuff-box ; and, while 
taking a pinch, said to the officer, " Su*, I think the easiest 

* Captain Gurland was a brave officer, and had seen a great deal of 
aotiye service. While attached to the 30th, he went through the 
Peninsular campaign ; and, though in numerous and important actions, 
escaped unhurt Now, however, he was most severely wounded, the 
thigh bone having been fractured by a musket ball. Amputation was 
pronounced to be indispensable; but, objecting to the loss of a limb, by 
the most assiduous and eminent skill, in a twelvemonth he was suffici- 
ently recovered to be removed, being the last wounded officer who left 
Brussels. His case was attended with great surgical difficulties, four 
inches of the fractured bone having been removed, and a union formed 
with the extremities. He survived the operation thirty^five years. 
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way will be to take down the names of those present, for I see 
there are only seven of them I" 

The wreck of our battalion numbered something short of 
one hundred men, and three officers, namely, one lieutenant 
and two ensigns. We took into the field twenty-nine officers, 
and upwards of five hundred men. 

** The setting sun now shed a feeble raj, 
And faintly scattered the remains of day. 
Evening approach'd; but, oh! what hosts of foes, 
Would never see that evening close! 
Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array, 
Britons and their allies now forced their way. 
Still pressing forward to the front, they broke 
Through flames of sulphur, and through clouds of smoke; 
Across the plain the mingled hosts engage, 
The battle kindling into ten-fold rage. 
Nations with nations mix'd, confusedly die; 
And lost, in one promiscuous carnage lie. 
Alas, Napoleon ! ah, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy bosom swell'd. 
As thou didst see thy bravest troops repell'd. 
The rout begins; thy choicest veterans run, 
Compell'd in crowds to meet the fate they shun ! 
Thousands of fiery steeds, with wounds transfix'd, 
Weltering in blood, with their dead masters mix'd. 
The few surviving foes, dispersed in flight, 
Refuse of swords and gleanings of a fight, 
In evenr rustUng wind the victors hear. 
And Wellington or Blucher all their fear; 
Till the dark cope of night, with kind embrace, 
Befriends the rout, and covers their disgrace." 

As our battahon was in such a shattered state, it was deemed 
advisable that we should not go on then; and we recrossed 
the plain, and took up our position for the night, near the spot 
on which we had been fighting all day; and' we then began to 
feel more acutely the loss we had sustained. Our brave 
colonel received a musket ball in the shoulder, which after- 
wards subjected him to a long and painful confinement. Our 
sexjeant-major (Ballam) was a brave man, and had been in all 
the actions in the Peninsula with the 4drd regiment. During 
the day, when our men were falling so fast, he said to the 
colonel, "We had nothmg in Spain like this, Sir!" The 
worst fault he had, was an inveterate habit of swearing, which 
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he could not avoid even under these awfbl circumstances. 
Noticing one of the men, named Dent, stooping as the shots 

came whizzing hj, he said, " D n you. Sir! what do yon 

stoop for? You should not stoop if your head was off!" He had 
scarcely uttered the words, when a bullet struck him on the 
nose, killing him on the spot. Dent immediately turned dnd 
said, ** D n it. Sir ! what do you He there for ? " 

As we were retiring from the Imperial Guard, Seijeant 
Mure, of the Grenadiers, received a musket bullet in the 
brain, and fell on his back a corpse. A cousin of his, named 
Morrison, ran back, in the face of the enemy's fire, kissed his 
cousin on the cheek, and then rejoined us. A youth, named 
Steel, a lad of mettle, was in the act of presenting his piece, 
;^hen his foot was taken off at the ancle by a cannon ball : 
ne made a step in advance with his shattered stump, and fired 
his last shot at the enemy. One of the officers of the 30th, 
was a very tall man ; and I have heard it said, that he would 
be a decent sized fellow if his legs were taken off. I thought 
of the remark when I saw him lying with both legs broken, 
just below the knee, by a cannon ball. He requested me to 
cut the legs off, but I had not the heart to do it, and I could 
not find a surgeon. I saw him again the next morning, and 
had him removed ; but I am afraid it ^as too late to save his 
life. 

While we had any daylight left, I went among my wounded 
comrades, rendering them all the assistance in my power, 
binding up some of their wounds, and placing them in more 
easy positions. All their cry was for water ; but, alas ! we 
had none to give them. We were ourselves suffering the 
most intolerable thirst, from salt provisions and the heat of 
the weather, together with the excitement and exertion we 
had had. The groans and shrieks of the poor wounded 
fellows would have been awful, if we could have heard them 
fiilly ; but the drums of the ears had been so affected by the 
noise of the cannon, that we could not hear well for several 
days afterwards. 

We lay on the ground, making our third night's lodging on 
the field of battle. Near us, and round us, were hundreds of 
dead and dying. I fell asleep, but woke again about mid- 
night, almost mad for want of water, and I resolved to go in 
search of some. By the light of the moon, I picked my way 
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among the bodies of my sleeping, as well as my dead com- 
rades; but the horrors of the scene created such a terror on 
my mind, that I turned back, when, passing where a horse 
was lying dead on its side, a man sitting upright with his back 
against the horse's belly, I fancied that I heard him groan, 
and went to render him assistance. I placed my left hand on 
his back, and my right hand in front, when my hand passed 
through his body: he had been killed by a cannon ball. I 
now fairly ran back, as fast as my legs would carry me, to 
where my brother was lying, and begged of him to go with 
me ; and he suggested, that we might possibly find some in 
the canteens of some of those sleeping around us, and we tried 
the experiment with some success. We came to a man 
named Smith, who, for his foraging propensities, was called 
*' Cossack Smith " ; and, on sounding his canteen, we found it 
full. He was sleeping with it for a pillow, and we removed 
it gently, by unbuckling the strap, substituting an empty can- 
teen for it, and found his was full of water. We soon disposed 
of its contents between us, and flung it away; then laid down, 
and slept till morning ; when, the first thing we heard, was 
Smith blustering and swearing about the loss he had sus- 
tained. We sympathised with him ; and I even offered him 
some of my Hollands, which he took, but observed that spirits 
then was not much like water. As he was of a ^ery revenge- 
fiil disposition, we thought it prudent to keep him in the dark 
as to who the purloiners were. 

I have been often questioned as to the state of my mind on 
going into battle ; but I must confess my utter inability to 
define correctly, what were my feelings at such a moment. 
A man must have a very good heart, or a very bad one, who 
can enter on such scenes without fear. I have heard some 
men boast, that they had no more fear on going into a battle- 
field, than on entering a cricket ground. But I did not be- 
lieve them; and I have known some of those boasters, when 
tested, prove the rankest curs imaginable. I always felt my- 
self somewhat of a coward on going on ; but, when once fairly 
engaged, those fears would subside, and a sort of reckless 
enthusiasm succeeds which puts humanity to flight, and makes 
man, for a time, a devil. My mind was never so warped by 
the gorgeous accompaniments of war, as to make me forget- 
ful of its attendant miseries ; but still, if in defence of their 
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native land, its dear-bought privileges, its laws and liberties, 
or to succour the weak of foreign nations against the strong 
oppressor, should Englishmen ever again be called on to act 
in deadly strife, I have no doubt their courage and patriotiBm 
will prove them deserving the proud pre-eminence they now 
enjoy among the nations of the earth : and they may rest 
assured, there is nothing in the character of a good soldier 
which is incompatible with the duties of a good Christian, and 
of a good citizen. 

Among the many and varied incidents of the battle-field, 
not the least interesting is the conduct of that noble animal, 
the war-horse.. Many, on losing their riders, will still con- 
tinue to perform their evolutions with the corps to which they 
belong, or until they get a fresh rider, or are arrested in their 
career by the swift messengers of death ; others plunge madly 
through the field, treading down all before them ; many lying 
with legs broken, unable to rise, and looking piteouslj for 
relief. I put several of these poor creatures out of their 
misery by shooting them through the head. There was one 
noble animal resting on his haunches, with his fore-legs ex- 
tended and his head erect, making repeated but ineffectual 
efforts to rise ; his hind-legs were shattered by a cannon-ball: 
thinking to terminate his sufferings more speedily, I placed 
the muzzle of my piece to its forehead and fired, but being 
too close, the ball rebounded from the bone, and wounded 
myself slightly in the thigh. Another beautiful black horse, 
very richly accoutred, was standing like a statue, and his late 
master (perhaps), an officer of Cuirassiers, was lying dead 
near him. We wondered to see him so passive, and one of 
our men mounted and urged him forward, when the first 
step taken, down came both together, the luckless rider 
measuring his length on the ground, amidst the derisive 
shouts of his comrades. On examination, it was found that 
one of the fore-legs of the horse had been broken probably by 
a spent cannon-ball: as he stood up there was littie appear- 
ance of a wound, nor did any blood escape, though the part 
was a little swollen. 

Among the list of our killed on the 18th was poor Jack 
Parsons, one of the most generous, good-humoured, best- 
hearted fellows I ever met. He was a native of Staffordshire, 
nd would have been a good soldier but for his unfortu nate 
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predilection for drink ; he was always getting into some sort 
of scrape, and passed a great deal of his time in the gaard- 
room as a prisoner: his frohcs, however, when inebriated, 
were of so perfectly good-humoured and harmless a nature, 
that he never received any more severe punishment than con- 
finement to the guard-room, with extra guard's drill and 
stoppage of grog; the last was to him the worst punishment 
of all. When any of the men were to be deprived of their 
grog, it was generally spilled in front of the company; and 
on one occasion, as the officer was in the act of turning out 
Jack's allowance from a canteen, the poor fellow cast an 
anxious glance at the precious liquid as it trickled on the 
ground, and adopted the following expedient to save at least 
a portion of it. Turning his eyes in a direction behind the 
officer, he said, " Here's the general coming, sir." The 
officer turned round to see where, and in the meantime Jack 
had both hands under the canteen, catching as much as he 
could and conveying it to his mouth. The officer laughed at 
the ingenuity of the trick, and generously returned him what 
was left. On another occasion, when travelling through Ger- 
many, we were for some days without our usual supply of 
spirits, from the inability of the quartermaster to obtain it. 
Some German troops were marching in the same direction 
with us, and, as usual with them on the line of march, 
were singing in chorus. Our colonel, not being acquainted 
with the German language, said to an officer with whom he 
was riding: 

'* I wonder what they are singing about ?" 

Jack replied, in the hearing of the colonel : 

" I know what they are singing." 

'* Well, Jack," said the colonel, " let us hear what it is." 

" Why," said Jack, " they are singing, ' We have got 
schnapps, and the seventy-third have got none.' " 

The hint was not thrown away ; for the colonel said : 

" Well, Jack, we will try and get you some schnapps to- 
night." 

When we were at Antwerp, Jack formed an acquaintance 
with a pretty Flemish girl, to whom he became very much 
attached ; and she conducted herself with so much propriety, 
that the officers suffered her to accompany the regiment, as 
her companionship with Jack had such a beneficial effect on 
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his conduct. On the morning of the 1 8th of June, at Waterloo, 
Jack presented himself before his captain, and requested his sig- 
nature to his last will and testament, simply a petition, that the 
arrears of pay due to him might be given to lus poor Thereae. 
There was such a marked difference in Jack's countenance, 
that the officer was induced to inquire the reason; and he 
stated, that during the night, as he sat on his knapsack in a 
half-dreamy state, his poor old mother (recently dead) had 
distinctly appeared to him, and had solemnly assured him 
that day would be his last. The captain could not help 
smiling at his fears, but at the same time assured him that 
his request should be complied with. Jack was no coward ; 
but the seriousness of his countenance, so unusual to hini| 
exposed him to the raillery of his comrades. The impression 
which the dream had made on his mind did not prevent him 
from doing his duty. When the roll was called at night. 
Jack was reported killed. A few days afterwards poor 
Therese joined us on our way to Paris, and was inconsolable 
for the loss of her dear Jack. She continued to journey with 
us, and was treated very kindly by the men. When we 
reached Paris, and were in camp at the Bois de Boulogne, 
some Parisian ladies interested themselves in her behalf, and 
obtained for her a comfortable situation as servant to a re- 
spectable family in Passe, who, on being made acquainted 
with her history, promised to treat her kindly. 

A great deal has been said and written as to the probable 
result of the battle of the 1 8th, if the Prussians had not 
arrived; and if the opinion of so humble an individual as 
myself can have any weight, I would say, most decidedly we 
could have maintained our ground ; nor would it have been 
possible for the enemy, unless strongly reinforced, to have 
driven us from our strong defensive position. The expected 
arrival of Grouchy to join Napoleon, or of the Prussians to 
aid the Allies, could have made very little difference in the 
calculation, as they were in view of each other; and if 
Grouchy had joined the French, Blucher would not have 
been far ofT, so that it could only have given an accession of 
numbers to each party without altering their relative position. 
The non-arrival of Grouchy in the field is accounted for by 
the fact, that he was out-generalled by his vigilant antagonist, 
Blucher, who, leaving a portion of lus troops to amuse the 
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French general, pushed on the main hody of his armj to assist 
the Duke at Waterloo, according to a previous arrangement 
with them. But while I thus contend that we could not 
have been beaten, I feel bound at the same time to admit, 
that the battle was decided by the Prussians ; and but for 
their prompt arrival and vigorous pursuit of the enemy, 
N'apoleon would probably have fallen back to join Grouchy, 
and to receive reinforcements from France, when he might 
again have had the chance of contending with us ; but even 
then he could have had no reasonable hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, considering the vast number of troops that were pouring 
into France in every direction. That the French fought very 
bravely in that battle cannot be denied ; and if they had been 
contending with any other than British troops in front, pro- 
bably the result might have been more favourable to them ; 
and it is no disgrace to be beaten by a brave enemy. 

" On came the whirlwind— like the last, 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast; 
On came the whirlwind — steel gleams hroke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke, 

The war was waked anew. 
Three hundred cannon mouths roared loud. 
And from their throats with flash and cloud. 

Their shower of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire in full career. 
Bushed on the ponderous Cuirassier; 
The Lancer couched his ruthless spear; 
And hurrying as to havoc near 

The cohort's eagle flew. 
In one dark torrent broad and strong, 
The advancing onset roll'd along; 
Forth harbinger'd by fierce acclaim, 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Feal*d wildly the imperial name. 
But on the British hearts were lost 
The terrors of the charging host; 
For not an eye the storm that view'd, 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one forward footstep staid, 
As droop'd the dying and the dead. 
Fast as the ranks the thunders tear. 
Fast they renew'd each serried square. 
And on the wounded and the slain. 
Closed their diminished files again. 
Till from their line scarce spear lengths three. 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet and plume and panoply; 

Then waked their fire at once! 
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Each Musketeer's revolying knell 
Afl fast as regularly fell, 
As when they practise to display. 
Their discipline on festal day; 

Then down went helm and lance. 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went ; 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent. 

And to augnient their fray. 
Wheeled full against their staggering flanks. 
The English horseman's foaming ranks, 

Forced their resistless way. 
Then to the musket knell succeeds. 
The clash of swords, the neigh of steeds : 
As plies the smith his clanging trade. 
Against the cuirass rang the blade; 
And while amid their close array, 
The well served cannon rent their way; 
And while amid their scattered band, 
Baged the fierce rider's bloody brand. 
Recoil*d in common rout and fear. 
Lancer, and guard, and cuirassier ; 
Horsemen and foot a mingled host. 
Their leader fallen, their standard lost." 

(Sir Walter Seotea Poem on Waterloo."^ 
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The field of battle, on the 19th, presented a most awful ap- 
pearance, the ground being literally strewed with bodies, and 
hundreds of the poor fellows who had been severely wounded, 
had to remain for many hours before they could be removed, 
or even attended to ; and thus many valuable lives were lost 
which might, with prompt attention, have been restored. I 
do not think that any blame in the matter was attributable to 
the medical staff; as I have every reason to believe that they 
did all that, could have been done under the circumstances. 
The appearance of the dead was really fiightful, as most of 
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them had been reduced to a state of nudity. When our 
brigade fell in on the 18th, the four regiments could not 
muster more than enough to form one battalion ; but we lost 
more than either of the others. Our general. Sir Colin 
Halket, having been severely wounded, the command of the 
brigade devolved on Colonel Elphinstone of the 33rd, who 
was the only field officer, I believe, left in the brigade. 

About noon, we commenced our march over the field of 
battle, passing over the ground on which the imperial guard 
had suffered so severely, and their dead bore unmistakable 
evidence of the desperation with which they fought. Our 
line of march was in the track of the Prussians, and the road 
for miles bore traces of the horrors of war. We entered 
France, and were quartered on the inhabitants of a small 
town, where we once more obtained a supply of fresh provi- 
sions ; and the Duke issued peremptory instructions that no 
man was on any account to obtain anything from the people ; 
with which order the inhabitants were evidently well pleased, 
more especially as they knew what would have been the con- 
duct of their own country's troops, under similar circum- 
stances. I had a billet on a tailor who, though he spoke 
French, could not disguise the brogue of an Irishman ; and 
he afterwards admitted such to be the fact, but that he had 
been naturalized in France for twenty years. He behaved 
very kindly to us ; and after I had cleaned some of the dirt 
which had been gathering for the last few days, and obtained 
some refreshment, I sought out our surgeon and had my 
wound attended to. My cheek was much swollen, but the 
piece of iron was soon extracted, and the orifice of the wound 
brought together. I felt once more all right. 

After a good night's rest, which to us was quite a luxury, 
we proceeded next day through France by forced marches, as 
it was of importance that we should reach Paris before the 
scattered French troops could have time to rally. Our 
brigade obtained no more quarters on the road, but were 
taken about thirty miles each day, and lodging under our 
blanket tents at night. The country through which we passed 
was exceedingly pleasant; but our fatiguing journeys, under a 
burning sun, took away from us the power of enjoying it. 
These harassing marches continued from the 19th till the 
23rd, when we reached the environs of Paris, and opened a 
communication with Blucher, who had arrived there first. 
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A sammoDS was sent to the CommandaQt of Paris, reqiuring 
him to give up the keys in three days, or the city would be 
stormed by the allied armies. 

The second day was Sunday, and such was the thoughtless, 
volatile disposition of the Parisians, that every theatre in 
Paris was crammed that evening by the votaries of pleasure, 
with the horrors of war suspended over them. 

It was thought we might still have some work to do, as 
the strong posts at Mont-martre were occupied with a strong 
body of French troops ; but at length, being convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of any further opposition, the ruling 
powers thought proper to surrender ; and we entered Paris on 
the 8th July ; the British troops marching through and form- 
ing a camp at the Bois de Boulogne. No English troops 
were quartered in the city, that privilege being reserved for 
the Prussians. For the first week, we were fully occupied in 
felling trees, fixing tents, and forming parade-grounds.' We 
had been through three campaigns, and never till now had 
we the privilege of sleeping under tents, excepting such as 
we had formed with our blankets. 

I have stated, that on the 18th a man was struck with a 
ball in the left eye, and was thrown outside of the square for 
dead, and when the roll was called at night, I reported him 
" killed." Judge, then, my surprise, when he joined us here 
at Paris. The ball was still in his head, and could not be ex- 
tracted, and being unfit for duty, he was sent to England, and 
died some few months afterwards.* 

We received, here, a reinforcement of officers, and began 
again to assume a somewhat respectable appearance. Our 
new canvass tents being regularly arranged in lines, presented 
a very gay appearance, and were visited by thousands of 
Parisians, who did not appear to think much of having a 
foreign enemy so near to them. The British troops were not 
allowed to enter Paris, except with a written pass, signed by 

* But I was much more surprised, thirty-five years after that event, 
to learn that he was still alive, the ball in his head ever since. In the 
letter he sent to me, in order to prove to me that he was the same 
William Robinson whom I had twice reported dead, he repeated some 
words which had passed between us, just before he was struck ; thovigh 
his wound was so severe, he had contrived to bring up a large family, 
and to attain a very respectable position m a tradesman, in Castle 
Street, Carlisle. During the Exhibition, he came to London and paid 
me a visit. 
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the commanding officer, and this was not to be given but 
under special circumstances. My brother was on the provost 
guard at Passe, and he obtained permission ; and as I had a 
strong desire to go too, he contrived to include my name with 
his ; and although we were exajnined by the officer of the Prus- 
sian guard, we passed securely, and having plenty of money, 
we passed a very pleasant day, drinking about a dozen 
bottles of wine, for which we paid about as many francs* 
In the evening, when we should have been going home, we 
took it into our heads to go to. the theatre, and had a quarrel 
fastened upon us by some of the disbanded French soldiers. 
As we were not the aggressors, the police sided with us, but 
advised us to make the best of our way home ; and intending- 
to follow the advice, we made for the nearest stand, and got 
into a coach which was plying for hire, but the man refused 
to take us ; and as we did not wish to get into another dis- 
turbance, we started on foot, when on crossing one of the 
bridges, we met a Prussian patrol, who politely requested us 
to accompany them to their guard-room to have our pass 
examined ; and as we anticipated now a more severe scrutiny, 
we thought it would be better to be without a pass, than to 
produce one that would not bear examination. We were de- 
tained until the arrival of the commandant, a Prussian prince, 
when, on being interrogated by him, we stated that we came 
in with a pass, but had unfortunately lost it. The prince then- 
said that he should be under the necessity of detaining us 
till morning. I then recollected that our regiment had that 
day furnished the main guard in Paris, and requested that he 
would send us there, which he readily complied with, and we 
were immediately sent und^r an escort of Prussian soldiers, 
and handed over to our own guard ; and feeling for the softest 
board on the guard bed, we soon fell asleep. 

At six o'clock in the morning, the officer of the guard 
roused us up with his sword, and told us to make the best of 
our way home, as there was no crime sent against us. The 
Prussians were probably not aware of our regulations, that a 
man cannot be detained in the guard-room, unless a written 
charge is laid against him ; so we made our exit as soon as 
possible. My brother was all right if he could get to Passe, 
and I reached the camp without any further questioning, just 
in time for parade. My friend Burton had not reported me 
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absent, as he said he was sore I should not get into any 
scrape. When the orderly book was read on parade, I had 
the pleasure of hearing my name, among others, mentioned 
for promotion ; and, in a few days, I again went to Paris, but 
as tiie non-commissioned officer of the guard. The Bois de 
Boulogne, in which we were encamped, was, when we first 
entered, a continuous wood, extending for miles ; but before 
we had been there a month, so many of the trees had been 
removed, that we had ample space for parades and drill 
grounds. The single men were in tents; but the married 
people were in huts, formed of the boughs of trees, a little 
in the rear of the tents, but in a line parollel with them, and 
when the wood of which they were made was fresh, they had 
a very pretty gipsy-hke appearance. 

One night one of these huts occupied by a suttler, a sort 
of chandler's shop, caught fire, and the flames spread so 
rapidly that within an hour the huts were all consumed; but 
the inmates fortunately had time to remove their effects. The 
fire, carried by a brisk wind, even reached the tents, which 
created a great deal of alarm, as the arms and accoutrements 
were hanging round the centre pole of each tent, and in each 
cartridge-box sixty rounds of ammunition, and the only means 
of saving them when we were awakened by the approach of 
the fire was by uprooting the tents by main force and carrying 
them out of the reach of danger ; and, as we did this almost 
in a state of nudity, it became a matter of some difficulty with 
us afterwards to collect together the several portions of our 
dress and clothing. 

Such an occurrence taking place in the night created 
considerable alarm, not only through the camp but even in 
Paris, the fire being strongly reflected in the sky. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such fires no huts for the future were 
to be erected within a certain distance of the camp, and they 
were then to be built separately. 

In the latter part of Augtist, a general order was issued for 
a review of the whole of the British troops. The day selected 
was remarkably fine, and presented one of the most imposing 
scenes imaginable. The Duke was on his favourite charger, 
decorated, or rather loaded, with the gold and diamond insignia 
of the many orders with which he had been invested. Sur- 
rounded by the princes, dukes, generals and aide-de-camps of 
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tbe allied armies, he took up his position on an open space of 
ground, and the troops passed by in open columns of com- 
panies ; and as they wheeled off they were taken through the 
streets and out of another gate, and then, fetching a circuit, 
came upon the rear of the troops who had not yet passed. 
The streets of Paris were densely crowded, and the windows 
of the houses were fully occupied by thousands of gaily- 
dressed ladies, waving their handkerchiefs and greeting our 
regiments as they successively passed with the strongest 
manifestations of joy. We were fortunate in passing soon, as 
•we were back at camp before the review was over. In the 
order-book next day, the Duke expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion with the appearance of the army. 

The next time I mounted guard in Paris was at the Due de 
Berry's establishment, and I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the removal of the celebrated group of horses of which Napo- 
leon had despoiled the Venetians, and which were now or- 
dered to be restored. The horses, which had been placed 
over the entrance to the palace, were with much difficulty and 
labour lowered into small waggons, or cars, under a strong 
guard of English and Prussians. The Parisians, who had 
assembled in considerable numbers, looked on in gloomy 
silence, and, when the last horse was safely deposited, one of 
Napoleon's old veterans exclaimed, " Now I have nothing left 
to give to my children but my eternal hatred of the EngUsh." 
" And that," said a gentieman who was standing by, '* wiU 
do your children no good, and England no harm/' 

But their humiliation was not yet comjdete. The celebrated 
gallery of pictures, selected with so much care by Buonaparte 
and his generals at the various places which had been con- 
quered by them and deposited at St. Cloud, were now claimed 
by^their former owners, and the restoration of them deter- 
mined on. I was on duty at the palace, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this, but am not connoisseur enough to 
describe them. 

The satisfaction of Louis on his restoration must have been 
greatly damped by these occurrences, as well as by the fact 
that he was only secure on the throne of his ancestors so long 
as he was supported by foreign bayonets. 

In the beginning of September a punishment parade was 
ordered ; and it was whispered that the punishment of death 
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was to be carried into effect on a soldier. A number of men 
from each regiment fell in early in the morning, and were 
marched to a secluded spot of ground between Paris and Mont- 
martre, where they formed three sides of a square, the re- 
maining side being left open for the balls of the firing party 
to pass away. The prisoner was brought forward by the pro- 
vost guard, and placed with his back to the open part of the 
square. The firing party were drawn up a few paces in front of 
him, everything being arranged. The word, •* Attention ! " 
was given, and the a^*utant read from a paper as follows : — 

** Proceedings of a general court-martial held at Ostend on 

the 6th day of June, 1815, to try private of the — — 

Regiment, for disorderly and mutinous conduct, and for en- 
deavouring to strike his superior oflBcer. The court having 
duly weighed the evidence against the prisoner, together with 
what he has urged in his defence, are of opinion that he is 
guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, and which, being in 
breach of the articles of war, he is hereby sentenced to be shot 
at such time and place as the commander-in-chief of the forces 
shall be pleased to direct." 

And to this had been added, — 

*' I approve of the above finding and sentence. 

(Signed) " Wellington." 

In pursuance of the above, the execution was then ordered 
to take place ; the prisoner's eyes were bandaged, his hands 
tied behind him, a coffin was placed to receive the body, and 
the words of command, " Make ready; present !" — one little 
word more and the man would have been in eternity ; but 
just then all eyes were directed to the officer, who had 
received a letter, and after a mere glance at its contents 
he advanced a step or two, raised up the point of his sword, 
and cried, " Hold ! " The muskets of the firing party were 
brought to the recover. The bandage was removed from the 
man's eyes : he glared wildly around him ; his thoughts and 
feelings had evidently been so completely absorbed by the 
awfulness of his position, and the apparent certainty of his 
immediate removal from this world to another, that for a 
moment or two he seemed scarcely able to comprehend the 
exact situation in which he was placed. The commanding 
officer, addressing the troons, reminded them of the necessity 
for preserving strict discipline as the only means of maintain- 
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ing* strict discipline as the onlj means of maintaining their 
efficiency. '*Bat/' said he," "the Dake, being unwilling 
after the recent victory to inflict on you the pain of wit- 
nessing the death of a comrade, has been pleased to for- 
ward for the prisoner a full pardon." The denouement 
of this affair was highly gratifying to the men, who were 
wheeled into sections; the word, *' March," was given, the 
band struck up a lively tune ; and we returned to camp to 
spread the pleasing intelligence that the prisoner, who had 
been marched by the provost-guard from Ostend to Paris, 
had been graciously pardoned by the Duke, and was now at 
liberty. 

Bdbre the final break-up of the camp, the sight-loving 
people of Paris were gratified by the exhibition of a sham 
fight on a large scale. The whole of the allied troops were 
ordered out, and the day was exceedingly fine. The Prince 
of Orange, with a vast number of distinguished persons, were 
present, and the affair went off with the greatest 4cldt, The 
weather was hot, and the duties of the men engaged were so 
fatiguing, that many of them were unable to return with us 
to camp. However, it seemed to give the most entire satis- 
faction to those for whose benefit the performance had taken 
place. 

In the month of October, the weather set in cold, with sharp 
frost at night, and it was deemed advisable to move us from 
camp to quarters. 

Louis XVIII. felt himself now tolerably secure against any 
further efforts of his powerful rival, who was by this time on 
the road to his final home. The following historical sketch 
of his character was written at the time by Charles Phillips, 
Esq., the barrister. 

'' He is fallen ! We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy which towered amongst us like some ancient ruin, 
whose frown terrified the glance its magnificence attracted. 
Grand, gloomy, and peculiar he sat upon the throne a scep- 
tred hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his awful originali^. 
A mind bold, independent and decisive ; a will despotic in its 
dictates ; an energy that distances expedition, and a con- 
science pliable to every touch of interest, marked the outline 
of this extraordinary character ; the most extraordinary, per- 
haps, that in the annals of this yforld ever rose, or reigned, or 

K 
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fell. Flung into life in the midst of a revolution that qnick- 
ened eveiy energy of a people who acknowledged no superior, 
he commenced his career, a stranger hy birth, and a scholar 
by charity ; with no friend but his sword, and no fortune but 
his talents, he rushed into the lists where rank, and wealth, 
and genius had arrayed themselves. Competition flew from 
him as from the glance of destiny. He knew no motive but 
interest ; he acknowledged no criterion but success ; he wor- 
shipped no God but ambition; and with an eastern devotion 
he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. Subscribing to this, 
there was no creed that he did -not profess, there was no 
opinion that he did not promulgate. In the hope of a dynasty 
he upheld the Crescent ; for the sake of a divorce he bowed 
before the Cross. The orphan of St. Louis, he became the 
adopted child of the Republic ; and with a parricidal ingrati- 
tude, on the ruins both of the Throne and the Tribune, he 
reared the tower of his despotism. A professed Catholic, he 
imprisoned the Pope ; a pretended patriot, he impoverished 
the country; and, in the name of Brutus, he grasped without 
remorse, wore without shame, the diadem of the Caesars. 

" Through this pantomime of his policy, fortune played the 
clown to his caprices. At his touch crowns crumbled, beggars 
reigned, systems vanished ; the wildest theories took the 
colour of his whim ; and all that' was venerable, and all that 
was novel, changed places with all the rapidity of a drama. 
Even apparent defeat assumed the operations of a victory. 
His flight from Egypt confirmed his destiny : ruin itself only 
elevated him to empire. But, if his fortune was great, his 
genius was transcendant ; decision flashed on his councils, 
and it was the same to decide and to perform. To inferior 
intellects his combinations appeared utterly impossible, his 
plans perfectly impracticable; but, in his hands, simplicity 
marked their development, and success vindicated their adop- 
tion. His person partook of the character of his mind : if 
one never yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the 
field. Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount. 
space no opposition that he did not spurn : and whether amid 
Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or Polar snows, he seemed proof 
against peril, and endowed with ubiquity ! The whole con- 
tinent of Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of his 
designs, and the miracle of their execution. Scepticism 
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bowed to the prodigies of his performances ; romance assumed 
the air of history. Nor was there aught too incredible for 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a 
isubaltern of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most 
ancient capitals. All the visions of antiquity became common- 
place in his contemplation. Kings were his people, nations 
his outposts: and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and 
camps, and churches, and cabinets, as if they were the titular 
dignitaries of the chessboard. 

*' Amid all these changes, he stood immutable as adamant. 
It mattered little, whether in the field or drawing-room, with 
the mob or at the levee; wearing the Jacobin bonnet or the 
iron crown; banishing a Briganza or espousing a J iouvaine ; 
dictating terms on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contem- 
plating defeat at the gallows at Leipsic ; he was still the same 
military despot. Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour 
the darhng of the army. Of all his troops, not one forsook till 
affection was useless; and their first stipulation was the safety 
of ^their favourite. They knew well that, if he was lavish of 
them, he was prodigal of himself; and that if he exposed 
them to peril, he repaid them with plunder. For the soldier 
he subdued every people ; to the people he made even pride 
pay tribute. The gaoler of the press, he affected the patronage 
of letters : the proscriber of books, he encouraged philosophy: 
the persecutor of authors and the murderer of printers, he yet 
pretended to the protection of learning ! The assassin of 
Palm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer of Kotzebue, 
he was the friend of David, the benefactor of De Lille, and 
sent his academic prize to the philosopher of England, Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Such a medley of contradictions, and at 
the same time such an individual consistency, were never 
united in the same character. A royalist, a republican, and 
an emperor : a Mahomedan, a Catholic, and a patron of the 
Synagogue : a subaltern and a sovereign, a traitor and a 
tyrant, a Christian and an infidel — he was, through all his 
vicissitudes, the same stern, potent, inflexible original — the 
man without a model and without a shadow. His fall, like his 
Hfe, baflied all speculations ; in short, his whole history was 
hke a dream in the world, and no man can tell how or why 
he was awakened from the reverie. 

" Such is a faint and feeble picture of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
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the first Emperor of France. That he has done much evil 
there is no doabt; that he has been the origin of mnch good 
there is just as little. Kings may leam from him, that their 
safest study, as well as their noblest, is the interest of the 
people. Tbe people are taught by him, that there is no 
despotism so stupendous against which they have no resource. 
And for those who would rise on the ruins of both, he has a 
lesson, that if ambition can raise them from the lowest station, 
it can also prostrate them from the highest." 

On the final breaking up of the camp, some of the regi- 
ments took their departure for England ; others were quar- 
tered on the small towns and villages near Paris ; and those 
who were to remain as the army of occupation, were sent to 
the garrisons in which it was intended they should remain. 
We occupied a very beauti^ village, called St. Remy, about 
twenty-five miles from Paris. I was detached, with twenty 
men, about a mile and a half from it, and was quartered at a 
mill, where we had a large square room in a detached building 
appropriated to us. lie proprietor had evidently made up 
his mind to afford us as little accommodation as possible, nor 
did he diguise his sentiments towards us or our country ; and 
for a few days he was striving with us for the mastery, but 
finding that we were more than a match for him, he gave in, 
and we then went on with some degree of comfort. 

Our duty here was very light, as we had only to furnish a 
regimental and a beacon guard, the latter on the top of a very 
high hill, thickly studded with trees and bushes on the sides, 
but the top having a large flat surface, and here the beacon 
was erected. It consisted of successive layers of straw and 
dry faggots of wood, to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 
and being neatly thatched, presented the appearance of a 
gigantic beehive. A sentinel was placed near it, with instruc- 
tions to keep his eye on a similar object in the distance ; and 
if he saw that on fire, he was to call out the guard, and the 
non-commissioned officer would set fire to his beacon, which 
would then be perceived and answered by some on the other 
side of us. Any insurrection or outbreak would have been 
thus immediately communicated to the proper authorities. 

A few of our men were quartered at an old chAteau, about 
a mile from the village, and after the first night they reported 
that the place was haunted, and, as they could obtain no rest, 
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they wanted to be removed. They were only laughed at 
however, and ordered to keep a sharp look out for the ghost. 
Some inquiries were made of the country people in the vici- 
nity, and they expressed theur surprise that our men should 
remain there at all ; and the explanation which was elicited 
from them was substantially as foUows. 

The ch&teau was built by one of the old nobles of France, 
who became one among the thousands of victims of the 
Revolution. In 1810, the house and grounds became the 
property of Colonel Valance, in the service of Napoleon ; his 
regiment afterwards formed part of the large army intended 
for the invasion of Russia. He had been but two years mar- 
ried to an accomplished and fascinating female, the only child 
of a rich banker of Paris. Report said the young lady had 
previously formed an attachment with a brother of the colonel, 
his junior by some years, but the authority of the father con- 
signed her to the elder, and the twelve months afterwards she 
presented him with a fine boy : the joy and happiness of this 
addition was afterwards broken in upon by the receipt of an 
order for the departure of the colonel to join his regiment. 
The lady and her child, with the old Steward and his wife 
and two servants, were to remain at the ch&teau. i^fter the 
colonel's departure, the brother became a frequent visitor at 
the housci paying the most unremitting but respectful and 
affectionate attention to the welfare and comfort of mother 
and child. Letters were received frequently from the colonel, 
describing their onward movements, the enemy everywhere 
retreating before them, and confidently predicting, that before 
the winter of 1812 set in the tricolour would be seen floating 
on the battlements of Moscow. These letters were at length 
discontinued, and tlie disastrous intelligence reached France 
of the burning of Moscow, and of the chagrin of the emperor, 
who, being thus disappointed of his hopes of obtaining winter 
quarters for his troops, and also of obtaining supplies for them 
from the surrounding country, was compelled to make a retro- 
g^rade movement, a retreat more disastrous than any recorded 
in the history of the world. Alas ! who could accurately de- 
scribe the horrors of that retreat: 200,000 men in an enemy's 
country, fifteen hundred miles from their own capital, and 
four or five hundred miles ere they could hope to pass the 
firontier to meet with succour or rest, exposed to the severity 
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of a Russian winter, intercepted, pursued, and continually 
attacked by large bodies of men seeking revenge for the 
insults and injuries which had been inflicted upon them. 
These, however, have become matters of history, and have 
been recorded by abler pens than mine. 

Some months passed at the chateau without tidings of the 
colonel ; but it was reported that he had been killed in leading 
on his regiment against the Cossacks. The lady shut herself 
up, and was much afflicted with the news. The visits of her 
brother-in-law became more frequent, and he soon became 
altogether resident at the chateau. 

The colonel, in the meantime, who had really fallen as 
described, was discovered by his friends, his wounds attended 
to, and he was conveyed to Warsaw, to the house of a 
Polish gentleman, whose son was under some obligation to 
him for services previously rendered. The severe wounds of 
the colonel confined him to his bed for some months, during 
which he was in a state of delirium and his life despaired of. 
As soon as he became convalescent, he despatched a letter to 
his wife to allay her apprehensions for his safety ; and re- 
ceiving no answer, he sent again and again with the like ill 
success. Having sufficiently recovered his strength, he was 
ordered to join his regiment at Dresden, where Napoleon was 
then concentrating his forces, to check, if possible, the further 
advance of the Russians, and other troops opposed to him. 
Colonel Valance, on his presentation to Napoleon, was ap- 
pointed general, and invested with the cross of the legion of 
honour. The duties of his new appointment, and the stirring 
events which immediately followed, precluded the possibility 
of his obtaining leave of absence, however great his anxiety 
about home and wife. 

In the early part of October, the French were under the 
necessity of leaving Dresden ; and, after a series of conflicts 
with the allied forces, they arrived in the vicinity of Leipsic, 
where a sanguinary battle took place, which resulted in the 
defeat of the French emperor, with the loss of thirty thousand 
men, and the capture of the city. General Valance was again 
wounded ; but was, fortunately, enabled to get a conveyance 
to Paris ; where, on arriving, weak as he was, he immediately 
hired a vehicle to convey him to his residence, and reached 
there about midnight. At the outer gate, he left the chaise 
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and servant, and proceeded to the house alone, enveloped in 
his cloak, and armed with his sword. At the second summons 
of the bell, the old steward made his appearance, and was 
frantic with joy at the reappearance of his beloved master, 
whom he had for so many months believed to be dead. The 
agitation of the old man, when his lady was mentioned, to- 
gether with the fact that his brother was residing in the 
house, excited strange emotions in the breast of the general ; 
and, snatching up the lamp, he proceeded at once to his wife's 
apartment, where, to his great horror, he discovered her asleep 
in the arms of his brother. Revenge taking full possession 
of his soul, he drew his sword, and punished the guDty pair 
with instant death ; then, after giving some hasty instructions 
to the steward, as to the disposal of his son, he placed the 
sword, still reeking with the blood of his victims, to his own 
breast, and falling on it, instantly expired. The boy having 
been taken away, agreeably to the instructions of the general, 
the bodies were removed for interment; and the servants 
being dismissed, the chateau was left in charge of the old 
couple until it could be disposed of. 

During the latter part of November, and beginning of 
December, large quantities of snow descended ; and the frost 
setting in, the beacon guard was not the most pleasant position 
to be placed in for twenty-four hours ; and the journey to and 
from it, through the snow, was both difficult and dangerous. 

On the 10th of December, 1815, we received the route for 
England. A day or two before this, one of our men had his 
musket stolen; and we had strong reason to suspect the 
owner of the mill was the thief. The place was ordered to be 
searched, but in vain ; so the man was provided with another 
fire-lock, and put under stoppage until it was paid for. By 
way of revenge, the man gained access to the mill, and threw 
a candle between the stones, which would spoil their working, 
and put the owner to some expense in putting them to rights. 
The night before we left, I found the men busily engaged in 
some operations which J, as a non-commissioned officer, 
should have put a stop to, if our landlord had been at all civil 
or decent ; but, as it was, I let things take their course. On 
our descent from the mountain guard that day, we had caught 
a fine hare, which was soon skinned ; and as it would be but a 
mouthful a piece for us, some of the men paid a visit to where 
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the rabbits were kept, and pressed about half a dozen of them 
into the British service. There were, also, a great number of 
turkeys about the place, and two of them were induced to join 
the rabbits, with about half a dozen fowls ; and the whole 
having been divested of their clothing, and properly cleaned, 
were put in a large copper pan, and kept boiling on the fire 
till nearly done, when some herbs and vegetables, with half a 
peck of flower, was added to it; so that, altogether, a mess 
was furnished up which would have done credit to a Soyer, 
though, bye-the-bye, I forgot that we had a large piece of 
bacon in addition to what 1 have mentioned. It was arranged 
that we should be content with the soup only for that night, 
and the meat was divided and stowed away in the haversacks 
for the march next day. To prevent exposure, the feathers 
were stufPed inside the skins, and two men undertook to bury 
them ; but, finding the ground hard with the frost, they 
fancied it would do just as well if they threw them into the 
pond close by ; but they forgot the said pond was frozen over, 
and, as a matter of course, they would be seen there the first 
thing in the morning. 

It may, perhaps, be considered that the proceedings I have 
just been describing, were not very creditable to us ; but, pro- 
fessing to display all the phases of the soldier's character, I 
could not avoid mentioning these occurrences, which often 
necessarily form a part of the soldier's history. I know such 
exploits cannot be defended in a moral point of view ; but, 
though we knew that we were not acting on the maxim of 
" doing to others as we would that others should do unto us," 
yet we were certainly only acting, in a small part, the per- 
formances which French troops invariably practice, not only 
in an enemy's country, but even when they are on the line 
of march in their own country. 

Well, we left early next morning, and had got half way to 
Versailles, when the regiment halted by the roadside for half 
an hour's rest, and our mill party brought out their stock of 
provisions. After reserving as much as sufficed for themselves, 
they distributed the rest among their comrades ; and the 
whole had be6n thus pretty well disposed of, when the miller 
arrived, and lodged a complaint to the colonel, shewing him 
the skins and feathers which he had found on the ice. The 
mill party was called out, and denied all knowledge of the 
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matter; and nothing being found on them, the man could 
obtain no redress; but as he went away, he was told he 
might put the amount of his loss against the value of the gun 
he had stolen. 

On entering Versailles, I had snug quarters at a large 
tailor's shop ; and, after depositing our accoutrements, we 
went for our rations. On our return, the lady of the house 
inquired how long the meat (three pounds) was to last us 
(two) ; and when we told her two days, she expressed her 
surprise, and said that quantity of meat would last her family 
a week. The meat was very good ; so we handed it over to 
the good lady, merely stipulating that we should share it with 
them. In the mean time, I took a stroll to the celebrated 
palace, of which I had heard much. I could not gain ad- 
mittance to the building, but took a walk over the grounds, 
which were certainly very prettily laid out ; and when the 
fountains were in ^lU play, must have had an enchanting 
e£fect. On returning to our quarters, we found an excellent 
dinner provided, in which we all joined; and during the even- 
ing, we were on the best of terms. They provided us with 
a good bed, breakfast next morning, and a portion of our 
meat for luncheon on the road, and the meat they had left 
would last them a day or two. 

Our next day^s journey was to St. Denis, during which we 
passed great quantities of Napoleon's disbanded troops. They 
had not yet given up their arms, and our commanding officer was 
afraid something unpleasant would occur, as they were much 
exasperated against us, and seemed desirous of a cause for 
quarrel. The day following, we met about two thousand of 
them, unarmed, returning to their homes, many of them glad, 
no doubt, of the opportunity of doing so. 

The road, till we reached Abbeville, was tolerably good, and 
the weather fine ; but, on leaving that town, there was a 
change for the worse, and we encountered a bitter north-west 
wind, bringing upon us an abundance of snow, sleet, and 
rain ; and the road became, all at once, very bad. I was this 
day on the baggage guard, and we bad so much difficulty in 
getting the waggons forward, that it was late at night before 
we reached the village where the regiment had halted. 
Having given up my charge, 1 received a billet by myself, 
on a farm about a mile distant, along a wretched bye-road 
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tbat was pointed out to me ; and I groped mj way as well as 
I could for about half an hour, when I came to what I sup- 
posed was to be my quarters ; and, knocking at the gate, was 
answered bj a dog, which was loose in the yard, and who, by 
the tone of his bark, I thought might prove an ugly customer. 
As no one came, I gave another intimation, on the gate, of 
my desire to be admitted, when two men came with a lantern. 
They were dressed in blouses, and armed with thick sticks. 
Having examined the billet, they admitted me ; but I did not 
like the appearance of the place, as I was alone. On entering 
their sitting-room, there was a cheerful turf fire burning, and 
some pears roasting before it. A jug of cider was on the 
table, of which they invited me to partake, their looks, how- 
ever, being as I thought anything but pleasant. However, I 
determined to make myself as comfortable as possible ; and 
having made a good supper, of bread, butter, pears, and 
cider, then went to the bed allotted me in the adjoining 
room, when, after fastening the windows, and drawing the 
bedstead against the door, to prevent surprise, I lay down 
in my clothes, with my musket by my side, and fell asleep. 
On entering the sitting-room next morning, I found only a 
young woman, preparing breakfast. She was rather alarmed 
at first, but we soon got on good terms ; and when the old 
man and his two sons came in, we breakfasted together, and 
the doubts and fears of the night were all dispelled. They 
pestered me with a variety of questions, which my limited 
knowledge of French made it difficult for me to comprehend ; 
but I could understand that they paid some flattering com- 
pliments to the British troops, whom they said fought like 
lions. The parting with my worthy host and his family, 
was of the most amiable nature ; the sons even accompanied 
me to the village, and shook me cordially by the hand as 
they bade me adieu. 

There was no improvement in the weather, or in the roads, 
and our day's march was anything but agreeable ; and to make 
it worse, when we reached the village destined for our lodging 
that night, we found the person who had been sent forward 
for billets, had not been able to get them, in consequence of 
the absence of the functionary, whose duty it was to provide 
them ; and out of a thousand inhabitants, there was no other 
person competent to perform his duty, so that it was late 
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before we got disposed of. The next day the weather was 
more favourahle, and the roads better. We were full of 
spirits, as every day brought us nearer to our dear country^ 
and we felt as much joy at the prospect of seeing old England 
a^n, as if we had been twenty years absent. There is, 
indeed, 

" A charm that's ne*er forgot, 
Which binds man to his native spot." 

One of our sergeants, named Austin, a respectable good 
soldier, having been strongly recommended by the colonel, 
was surprised here by the receipt of his commission as ensign 
and adjutant, the late adjutant having been severely wounded 
at Waterloo. Our new adjutant received the hearty congra- 
tulations of both of&cers and men, by all of whom he was 
highly esteemed. 

On our last day's journey towards Boulogne, when it was 
expected we should embark, I was sent on to get the billets 
ready, and as I was entering the town, I met an officer who 
instructed me to go on to Calais, as the shipping provided for 
us was there. On reporting myself to the authorities at the 
latter place, I was told there would be no necessity for billets, 
as the men would go on board at once. On the arrival of 
the regiment, they were allowed a couple of hours to refresh 
themselves, and were then taken on board two small vessels, 
where there was just sitting room, no beds, as it was expected 
we should not be long crossing over to Dover. 
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On the morning of the 23rd of December, 1815, we left the 
shores of France, and we were going home. Oh ! how sweet 
the name of home, and how pleasant the hope of again seeing 
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those from whom we had been separated, and whom the 
chances of war had rendered it at times extremely doubtful 
if we should ever see again. The speculative queries we had 
indulged in at leaving England as to our destiny, had now 
been solved. The fate of each individual, so &r as the chances 
of war were concerned, was now known, and the very few who 
had been permitted to return in safety, had much to be grate- 
ful for. It was satisfactory, too, that the war just brought to 
a successful issue, was a just and necessary war ; there being 
no other means of restoring the balance of power among the 
continental nations, and of bringing about an honourable 



Our passage was rather boisterous ; the wind, which was 
tolerably fair at starting, soon chopped round, and greatly 
impeded our course ; and towards night, as there was every 
appearance of a storm, the idea of landing at Dover was 
abandoned, and we made for Ramsgate, which we were for- 
tunate in reaching, as the wind increased in violence ; and the 
iic^xt morning there were several wrecks outside the harbour. 
As soon as we had got our baggage on shore, we left Rams- 
gate, rather reluctantly, I must confess; for it was Christmas 
day, and we expected not only to have a rest, but also to par- 
ticipate in the enjoyment of the roast beef and plam pud- 
ding of Old England. We marched that day to Canterbury, 
and if the outward manifestations of joy at our safe return 
could compensate for the disappointment of a Christmas din- 
ner, we certainly had plenty of it. We proceeded by the 
regular stages through Gravesend, crossing over to Tilbury 
Fort, through Billericay, Chelmsford, to Colchester. When 
within five miles of the latter place, where the regiment had 
started from when they left England, and where our dep6t 
then was, it was suggested that we oaght to be decorated with 
laurel ; and on passing by a gentleman's grounds where there 
was an abundance of it, the sergeant- miy or was sent respect- 
fully to beg some for the purpose, when he met with a direct 
refusal. He was ordered away from the door, when the words, 
*' Set of vagabonds " were applied to the men. Our com- 
manding officer was rather nettled at the circumstance, and 
halting the men for half an hour, they were told to get laurel; 
and it was intimated unofficially, that they might provide 
themselves at the gentleman's grounds, and leave him his 
remedy for the trespass. When we had provided ourselves 
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with what was necessary, we resumed our march, and on en- 
tering the town of Colchester, the reception we met with 
^m the inhabitants was most gratifying. It was Sunday ; 
and the whole population had come out to meet us, and as 
we had an excellent band, we came in Hterally with flying 
colours. We occupied our old barracks, and had what we 
much wanted, a few days' repose. 

We had been away just two years and six months, and had 
seen as much hard service in that short period of time, as 
many re^ments do in ten or twenty years' service. A few 
days afterwards, myself and brother obtained leave to visit 
our friends in London. We found them all well, and met 
with a hearty welcome from them. We had only a few weeks' 
liberty ; and on our return to Colchester, the regiment had 
just got the route for Nottingham, there being at that time 
some disturbance in the manufacturing districts. Our road 
lay through Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, and the frost 
breaking up at the time, made it almost as unpleasant as our 
journey through France, only that we obtained better accom- 
modation; and the people everywhere treated us so very 
kindly ; the word " Waterloo " having a magic influence in 
our favour. The roads through Lincolnshire were almost 
impassable, by reason of the floods. We had two young men 
with us, natives of this county, who were very extraordinary 
characters. Though not at all related, they were exactly 
alike ; of low stature, swarthy complexion, and nothing at 
all soldier-like in their appearance, and yet we had not in the 
regiment two more valuable men. They were of the same 
age, and impelled by the same motive to enter the army. 
Very heavy bounties were in war time given for substitutes in 
the militia, and the advertised offer of forty pounds each for 
two substitutes, brought these young men, for the first time, 
together. They were accepted, and they soon discovered that 
they were formed for each other ; for there was as great a 
similarity in their habits and dispositions, as there was in theil^ 
personal appearance. They at once formed a close and lasting 
friendship, and they also became partners ; sixty pounds out 
of the money they had received was placed in a bank in their 
joint names, and provision made to secure to the survivor (in 
the event of the death of one of them) the balance remain* 
ing. They volunteered into our regiment, receiving a further 
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bounty of ten pounds each, the greater part of which (re- 
serving sufficient to furnish their equipments) was also pkced 
in the bank. They went abroad with us, and were always 
comrades ; and so well did they economise their pay, that they 
found means, occasionally, to remit money to be added to the 
stock in the bank ; and they did this, too, without appearing 
at all to stint themselves; on the contrary, they appeared 
always to have plenty, when others were without. They were 
not even teetotallers, but would often join the other men over 
a cheerful glass. There was nothing particular in their ap- 
pearance, but they were always clean and comfortable ; their 
health was always good, and therefore they were always fit for 
duty ; they had their share of the dangers of the battle-field, 
yet escaped without a scratch. As they had only volunteered 
for limited service, at the end of the seven years they were 
discharged together, and returned to their native county; 
and some ten years afterwards I had occasion to go to Lin- 
coln on a market day. and unexpectedly met one of them, 
and was informed that he and his partner had taken, and were 
cultivating, a farm together, and that they were doing very 
well, which indeed I could readily beUeve, as I had seen him 
draw from his leather breeches pocket, a large roll of country 
notes. It did not occur to me to inquire if they were mar- 
ried, perhaps they were ; and in that case their conduct, I feel 
assured, would be as kindly and as exemplary, as had been 
their military service. They seemed to be of that class who 
strive to do well themselves, and do not envy their neigh- 
bours doing better. I would that there were more of the 
same class to be met with in soQJMy. 

From Lincolnshire we proceeded to Nottingham, which was 
for a time to be our head- quarters. Six companies to remain 
there, two at Dudley, and two at Wolverhampton. My 
destination was the latter place, and I was sent on in advance 
to make arrangements for the billets for the men. The people 
in Wolverhampton were all excitement when they learnt that 
part of a Waterloo regiment was coming into the town ; and 
my quarters, as soon as I arrived near the old church, were 
beset with people, whose pressing kindness became rather op- 
pressively pleasant. The publicans of the place, instead of 
trying to shirk the responsibility of lodging troops, now 
begged for it as a favour. Knowing that the kindhearted 
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feeling of their townsmen would make it for a time somewhat 
profitable to them ; and when the men arrived, they met with 
a hearty welcome, followed to their respective quarters, and 
treated liberally. Our captain commanding, very kindly dis- 
pensed with parades until the excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided. The officers, also, were liberally entertained ; but 
unfortunately they were not Waterloo men. 

I was always fond of very old churches; and the one near 
to my quarters here excited my attention more than any I had 
ever seen. Its battlements, originally, would have commanded 
an extensive range of view ; everything within the structure 
bears the marks of antiquity. Many old monuments and 
curious inscriptions also meet the view of those whose taste 
leads to this branch of research. Amongst other objects of 
curiosity, was a fine brass statue of a warrior, large as life, 
clothed in complete armour, and bearing in his right hand a 
truncheon, the emblem of command. A breastplate beneath 
informed us that it was in commemoration of Sir Richard 
Leveson, who signalised himself in all the wars of Elizabeth , 
in the defeat of the armada, and at the taking of Cadiz on 
the 21st of June, 1596, under the Earl of Essex, from whom, 
on that occasion, he received the order of Knighthood. 

Gallant and noble, and extremely handsome. Sir Richard 
soon became greatly favoured by some of his fair captives. 
Amongst them was a lady of high rank, immense riches, and 
great beauty, who candidly made him the oflfer of her person 
and fortune on the honourable terms of matrimony, a connec- 
tion which Sir Richard was prevented from entering into by 
his being already married. The beautiful old ballad from 
Percy's collection is said to have been written in consequence 
of the circumstance. 

When the troops of CromweU took possession of Wolver- 
hampton this fine statue was carried away by them to be cast 
into a small cannon. The Lady Leveson, however, who lived 
at Trenthara, rescued it by means of a more valuable metal, 
gold, kept it till quieter times, when it was brought back to 
its old situation. 

While we were here, the distribution of medals took place. 
I felt under the necessity of putting my vetd on the presenta- 
tion of one of them, as the man to whom it was allotted ran 
away from us at Waterloo, got to Brussels, and placing hia 
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arm in a sling, reported himself wouided. Sospidon being 
created, he was examined, and had not a scratch on him. He 
was confined, and ordered to be marched as a prisoner to 
Paris. By some means or other he had been transferred £rom 
one guard to another, mitil the crime with which he was 
charged was lost sight of. The medal was detained ; and. 
feeling ashamed of going to his quarters without it, as he had, 
like other cowards, been a great boaster, he deserted, was 
taken soon afterwards, and sent to a condemned regiment 
A great many of our men, as they had joined us since the 
battle, were of course not entitled to medals ; but, after this, it 
was not in their power to impose on the credulity of the 
people by alleged acts of bravery in the field. 

In the latter end of May, 1816, I was requested by the 
captain (though it was not my turn for duty) to go on com- 
mand with a deserter to the Isle of Wight. I was told that I 
had been selected, because the prisoner was a desperate cha- 
racter (a questionable sort of favour they were conferring on 
me), and having many acquaintances among the iron works 
in the vicinity, who it was supposed intended to rescue him. 
Next morning I selected two men to accompany me, each of 
us receiving a supply of ball cartridges. 

The prisoner was given up to us, and appeared fully to 
realize the description which had been given of him. I 
marched him between my two men : with a strong pair of 
handcuffs on him ; and I brought up the rear. 

On the road, we met many of the prisoner's friends, and 
heard many remarks made by them. At last they gathered 
round us in such numbers, and so evidently intended to get 
him away, that I halted for a moment, and told them that we 
must do our duty, and they must not interfere ; it could not 
do the prisoner any good, for we should shoot him rather than 
have him taken from us. Finding this to be the case, and a 
gentleman living near there coming by at the time in his car- 
riage stoppbg to point out to them the folly of their conduct, 
they suffered us to proceed, and we got to Birmingham in 
safety. 

Calling for him next morning, we proceeded by easy stages, 
stopping at night at the following places : — Heidey-in- Arden, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Shipston-upon-Stour, Woodstock, Ox- 
ford, Abingdon, Newbury, Whitchurch, Winchester, to South- 
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smpton. The destination of the prisoner under my charge 
was an old hulk called the " Dido/' near Cowes. The dis- 
tance &om Southampton to Cowes was ahout fifteen miles. 
A man-of-war's boat happening to be at Southampton at the 
time, they were ordered to take us over : but we had to wait 
two hours for them, and, finding they could not conveniently 
take the whole of us, I left my two men there to await my 
return, and, fastening the prisoner's right hand to my left, we 
got into the boat and started. 

The ** tars'' had been drinking rather fireely, and, as soon as 
the sails were properly a^usted, measured their length at the 
bottom of the boat, except the man at the helm. The wind 
was blowing fresh, and a gentleman's yacht to starboard of us 
seemed anxious to get a-head. This the coxswain of our boot 
thought rather ungenteel ; and, calling one of his men, they 
spread odt every bit of canvass they had. The yacht was also 
put upon her metal by the owner, and they made a very 
pretty race of it. I must confess that I did not much relish 
it (but thought with the frog), *' What is sport to you may be 
death to me." I was afraid our boat would capsize, so took 
the precaution of removing the handcuff from our wrists, that 
we might have a chance of swimming for it if we should make 
a hole in the water. However, we got safely over, and we 
were the victors too, having beaten the yacht by a quarter of 
a mile. 

Having taken in a portion of their canvass, the boat took 
us to the prison -ship, I surrendered up my charge, and was 
not sorry for it. 

While waiting on the quarterdeck for the receipt of the 
man, I noticed an individual on the maindeck, of whom I 
thought I had some previous knowledge. I inquired his name; 
they said it was Briant. •' Ah ! then," said I, " I am mis-^ 
taken.'' However^ I went on the ipaindeck, talking to the 
prisoners ; and coming suddenly and unobserved behind the 
individual I have alluded to, I whispered in his ear, <* Dean ! *' 

'* Ah! Morris," said he, " is that you ?" and he added, in 
a whisper, " for God's sake, don't call me * Dean * again ; my 
name is * Briant' now." 

<< All right," said I ; " but just come into the forecastle, and 
tell me all about it." 

This man had been one of our drummers ; and at Courtray, 

L 
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in Holland, he was confined for several weeks in the guard- 
room, for a crime which would have sabjected him to very 
severe punishment. Some general officer vinting us at the 
time, and the cdonel wishing the regiment to appear as re- 
spectable as possible, ordered the prisoners from the guard- 
room to fall into their respective positions ; and, afterwards, 
drummer Dean was nowhere to be found. Next day, some 
of the countiy people brought his cap, great coat, sword, belt, 
and drum, which, according to their statement, had been found 
on the banks of the river Leys, which runs by the town. Sup- 
posing that he had committed suicide, some men were em- 
ployed to drag for his body, but without success ; and all idea 
of seeing him again was given up. He was reported missing, 
but not as a deserter ; and thus his name never appeared in 
the " Hue and Cry." He described to me the many diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in working his way from Holland 
to Ireland (his native place), where, being an intelligent man, 
he set up as village schoolmaster ; but, being unfortunately 
too fond of the " cratur," in a moment of inebriety he enlisted 
with a recruiting party, was taken to Limerick, from which 
place he deserted ; and, passing over to Liverpool, he took a 
fresh bounty in another regiment, which was soon after dis- 
covered. He was tried for the crime, and sentenced to be 
sent to a condemned regiment ; and when I saw him, he was 
waiting his turn to go. 

On leaving the " Dido," I had to take the receipt they had 
given me for the man, to the Newport barracks, to be counter- 
signed by the officer there. I slept at Newport that night ; 
and, rising early next morning, had a very pleasant walk back 
to Cowes. Again obtaining a passage in a king's boat to 
Southampton, I joined my men, and commenced our home- 
ward journey, by the same road and the same easy stages as 
we had come. We reached Birmingham on the 18th of June, 
the first anniversary of Waterloo ; and almost the first person 
we met informed us, that a large sum of money had been 
subscribed, and a grand dinner prepared for all those in the 
town who were present at the battle: so, as soon as we had 
got billets, and divested ourselves of our acoutrements, we 
went to the barracks, where the festivities were to come off. 

In the space between the barrack-room and the riding- 
school, the tables were spread for the accommodation of the 
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men. In the officer's mess-room, which was opposite, a grand 
dinner was provided, to which some of the civiLians, who were 
subscribers to the feast, were invited ; and the revehy was 
kept up with the greatest good humour till a late hour, when 
the party broke up with the chorus on their lips of — 

"Erciy 18th day of June, if we live, we *11 do the same, 
In remembrance of those heroes who fonght at Waterloo/' 

Next morning, I returned to Wolverhampton. I was con- 
tinued on this duty of escorting prisoners to the Isle of Wight, 
for several months; and on my return from one of these 
journeys, I was informed by the captain, that an innkeeper from 
Wallingford had lodged a complaint against us, alleging that 
his house had been robbed by some soldiers who had been 
billeted on him ; and having ascertained from the constable 
who gave the billet, that mine was the party quartered on him 
the night of the robbery, he had considered it his duty to fol- 
low us, in hopes of recovering some portion of his property. 
We were immediately subjected to an examination ; but no part 
of the stolen property was found on us. The captain an- 
nounced his intention of holding a court of inquiry next morn- 
ing ; and if there should appear to be sufficient evidence against 
us, he should hand us over to the civil power. 

The court was held in the large room of the inn, and two 
subaltern officers with a respectable solicitor, who volunteered 
his services to take notes and give his advice, and the landlord 
from Wallingford with his bar- maid, were in attendance, with 
myself and party, not under arrest, but prepared to meet any 
charge which might be brought against us. 

The first witness was the landlord, who stated, that he was 
the proprietor of the inn at Wallingford, and that, on the night 
named, his house was robbed of a considerable amount of pro- 
perty ; that a parly of soldiers was billeted on him the same 
night; and, having a strong suspicion that they were the guilty 
party, he now came forward to charge them with the rob- 
bery. 

I put several questions to the landlord, but did not elicit 
anything favourable to ourselves. 

The next witness was the bar-maid ; and she spoke positively 
to us as being the party which was billeted on that night; and 
she suspected us by noticing that our knapsacks were much 
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fuller when we went away than when we came ; and it was that 
circumstance which first excited her suspicion against us when 
it was discovered that the house had heen robhed. 

As this portion of the girVs evidence was of the greatest 
importance to us, I questioned her as to whether she really 
knew what a knapsack was ; and on my suggestion, one was 
sent for ; but she still persisted in her statement. The case so 
far appeared very black agamst us. The fact of no part of the 
property being found on us, did not seem to tell much in our 
fiivour, as it was supposed we had plenty of time to dispose 
of it. 

I then addressed the court on behalf of myself and party, 
and informed them, that though I could prove my own inno- 
cence, yet, in doing so, I should have to plead guilty of a 
breach of military discipline, which, I hoped, would be over- 
looked, as it would be most providentially the means of exone- 
rating me from any part of the alleged robbery; notwith- 
standing the positive assertion of the girl, that I was one of 
the party. To prove the contrary, however, I informed the 
court, that, on leaving Winchester, on our return from the Isle 
of Wight, I had a particular reason for visiting London at that 
time. So I instructed the party to proceed by the usual stages, 
and I would rejoin them at Oxford. I did so ; and, conse- 
quently, could not have been with the party at Wallingford. 
And, having thus the means of clearing myself by establishing 
an alibi, so, by confessing ourselves guilty of another breach of 
discipline, we should get rid of the charge altogether. The 
girl, after repeated cautions from me, had persisted in her state- 
ment about our knapsacks. Now, the fact was, that, as we 
were going our journey, the weather being very hot, the men 
at Oxford strongly importuned me to leave our knapsacks there 
until our return. As we were certain to come back by the 
same road, eventually I agreed to this, and left the knapsacks 
at the " Robin Hood," in the High- street, Oxford. 

The prosecutor, having heard my statement, felt disposed to 
withdraw the charge ; he thanked the captain for the readi- 
ness with which he had instituted the inquiry, and said, he 
should, on his return, call at the ** Robin Hood," and if he 
found the statement of our leaving the knapsacks there con- 
firmed by the landlord, he should concede that we had fairly 
and fully relieved ourselves of the charge which he bad been 
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indaced to bring against us, and that he must seek in some 
other quarter for the guilty parties. Two days afterwards, the 
captain received a letter from him to the effect, that he had 
found our story quite correct. 

The circumstance created considerable excitement at the time 
in Wolverhampton ; and I was warmly complimented for the 
able manner in which I had defended myself and comrades, 
and averted from the regiment the stigma which might other- 
wise have attached to it. 

On my next journey to Wallingford, I found that the really 
guilty parties had been taken, with most of the stolen property 
in their possession. They were part of a gang of gipsies. 
The landlord behaved very well, but the bar-maid would not 
be at all Mendly with us ; and I am inclined to think, she 
would rather that we, though innocent, should be punished, 
than that she should have been so signally convicted of giving 
false evidence. 

Some little time afterwards, I had in Wolverhampton a very 
narrow escape from a violent death. I was sent for to quiet 
one of our men, who was drunk and disorderly in his quarters, 
the •* Pied Bull," on the Dudley-road. On my entering the 
house, I found the man quarrelling with some colliers ; and I 
insisted on his going to bed immediately, or else I threatened 
to send him to the guard-room. With the assistance of the 
landlord, his wife, and a fat Shrewsbury wench, who was ser- 
vant there, I got the man up- stairs to bed. From the landing, 
we had to pass down two steps into the room. I was standing 
with my man by his bed-side ; the landlord and his wife were 
in the middle of the floor; Richard, the Shrewsbury waggoner, 
was in another bed in the same room ; and the girl was stand- 
ing on the steps leading into the room, with the light which 
she held over her head, that it might not impede her view. 
At that moment, my disorderly comrade caught hold of his 
musket, and placing the muzzle to my breast, threatened to 
shoot me. Not apprehending any danger, and, indeed, not 
thinking that the piece was loaded, I removed it gently from 
my breast, when it exploded with a tremendous report. The 
girl dropped the candle, and we were left in the dark. 

One of our companies being detached from Nottingham to 
Birmingham, I was transferred to them. There happened, at 
this time, a rather serious riot in that town. The sudden 
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transition from war to peace had thrown some thoiuanda out 
of employment, and who, to mj knowledge, had been earning 
three pounds per week, were reduced to the necessity of sweep- 
ing the streets for a shilling per day; and the riot was pro- 
duced by a tradesman who had the management of this mode 
of giving relief, tellmg them that six shillings per week was 
quite plenty for them. The first operation of the mob was 
the demolition of his house and furniture. Two troops of the 
13th Hussars were in the barracks, and my company was 
scattered over the town in quarters. 

As soon, therefore, as I heard of the riot, I went round to 
the men, collected them, and took them to the officers' 
lodgings, which was near ^e barracks. I was complimented 
by the captain for my alacrity in getting them together so 
soon. Our captain, by the bye, was rather a singular sort of 
character. During the rebellion in Ireland, he was a militia 
officer ; and at the close of that affair, the peculiar services he 
had rendered the government, made his own country too hot 
for him, and he was promoted, some years afterwards, to a 
captaincy in our battalion, with brevet rank as major-general 
in the army ; so that when we were doing garrison-duty some- 
times abroad, he would, as a matter of right, take the com- 
mand over his own colonels; and at that time, Brigadier- 
General Crawford was known and dreaded as a very strict 
disciplinarian. Now, however, he had again dwindled down 
to a captain ; and having to go against a mob seemed to pro- 
mise him employment similar to that for which he had been 
so well rewarded before. He took us first to the barracks to 
obtain a supply of ball-cartridge, and then led us into the 
town, where the rioters had increased to some thousands, and 
mischief was expected to ensue. The high constable was with 
us and read the Riot Act, and on stones being thrown at us, 
the captain ordered us to fire low. The constable, however, 
interfered, and said there was no necessity for that yet. 
" Then," said the officer, '• I shall take my men back." " Sir," 
said the high constable, " if you fire without my permission, 
and death ensue, you will be guilty of murder ; and if you 
return without my leave, it will be at your peril ; you are called 
Tk^ "^ *^® ^'^^^ power, not to ride over them." 
T^e captain seemed nettled at the circumstances ; but con- 
soled himself with the thought that he should even yet have 
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the privilege of killing a few people. About midnight the 
rioters returned to their homes. We were patrolling the 
streets with the hussars, and took some few prisoners, whom 
we conveyed to the prison in Moor-street. Next morning, 
the rioters assembled in large numbers ; and the general of 
the district (an old gentleman on crutches) having arrived, 
special constables were sworn in, and despatches sent off for 
more troops. After this, with the aid of the constables and 
hussars, a dash was made among the rioters ; the leaders 
^ere secured, and sent off, under a strong military escort, to 
Warwick Castle. The mob, finding such efficient measures 
being taken against them, began gradually to disperse ; and 
though it was considered desirable to patrol the streets again 
that night, there was no more disturbance. Had we fired on 
the people in the first instance, the consequence might have 
been dreadfiil. 

The population of Birmingham then contained a greater 
number of old soldiers than any town in the kingdom. 
During the war they furnished avast number of recruits ; and 
though they might not take part in a riot, yet there can be no 
doubt they would have joined in taking vengeance for an 
uncalled-for massacre of the people. Our gallant officer was 
so pleased with my conduct, that he made a special report of 
it to head-quarters, and it found a place in the orderly book, 
and was read to the regiment. 

One of our men obtained a pass from Birmingham to visit 
his friends a few miles distant ; and as he became the hero of 
an incident of a somewhat romantic nature, I shall take the 
liberty of giving a sketch of his early history, as related to me 
by himself, when we were on watch together, and pacing the 
deck of the vessel, one dark cold night in November, 1813, 
crossing the sea, and going, with a stiff breeze, at the rate of 
nine or ten knots an hour. The father of Richard Barton had 
for many years occupied a small farm, about midway between 
the towns of Stafford and Lichfield ; and though they had at 
no time been rich, they had borne an irreproachable character 
for honesty, industry, and sobriety ; and by the practice of 
those virtues, they had hitherto managed to keep the " wolf 
firom the door." The only child they had left was the sub- 
ject of these remarks, who, as he grew up towards manhood, 
assisted his father in the management of the farm. At leng^, 
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it was their lot to meet some reverses, which led to the 
breaking up of their once happy home, and drove young 
Richard to the adoption of a mihtary life. Several consecu- 
tive bad crops, together with the depression of the markets, 
and a long and painful illness to which the old man was sub- 
jected, threw their affairs into irremediable confusion. The 
arrears of rent were demanded by an inexorable landlord, who, 
on finding them unable to pay, at once despoiled them of their 
little property, and drove them forth destitute and friendless. 
As soon as Richard had obtained a temporary shelter for his 
parents in a small cottage, he left them with the view of ob- 
taining some sort of employment, by which he might support 
them. 

On reaching the town of Stafford, he met a recruiting 
sergeant, who strove to enlist him by the offer of the ordinary 
bounty then g^ven. Failing in this, and pleased at Richard's 
manly appearance, he informed him that he had instructions 
to provide a substitute for an opulent farmer, who was will- 
ing to^ve fifty pounds for one that was likely to pass. This large 
offer, offering the young man means of rendering immediate 
relief to his parents, he accepted; passed his examination; 
received his botmty; and keeping only such sum as was 
actually necessary to provide him with things, he forwarded 
the rest home to his parents, on his joining the Staffordshire 
Militia, at Windsor, in 1812. He received fourteen pounds 
more as a volunteer for life in the 7drd Regiment, ten pounds 
of this sum he also forwarded to his ])arents ; but, however 
acceptable these sums might be to the old people in their 
present circumstances, it was with the utmost reluctance they 
cou}d be induced to use them, considering it as blood-money 
for their only child; so they determined to retain only the 
interest on it, or profit, so that the capital might be available 
in purchasing their son's discharge, if he should be spared to 
return to England (his regiment having sailed in the mean- 
time). The old man, having regained his health, embarked 
in some farming speculation, which proved eminentiy success- 
ful ; and by the death of a relation soon afterwards, he received 
such an accession of funds as enabled him to become the pro- 
prietor of a respectable roadside country inn; and all that was 
now wanted to make them happy was the safe return of their 
dear boy. 
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Young Richard, in the meantime, was knocking ahout with 
us on the Continent. He was fortunately one of the few 
survivors at Waterloo ; and on our return to England, and 
approaching his native country, he was anxious once more 
to visit his parents; and with this view, as I have already- 
stated, he had obtained a pass. On the very day he was 
journeying homeward, the old couple, having heard of his 
regiment being in the vicinity, had left home to find him. On 
Bichard's arrival at the house of his parents, he was made 
acquainted with their journey and its object, and that they 
could not return till next day. Being fatigued with his march, 
Richard obtained some refreshment and went early to bed, 
without acquainting the girls with his relationship to their' 
master, whom he wished to take by surprise. As soon as the 
old people had started on their journey, the ostler connected 
with the establishment left the house, ostensibly to pass the 
evening with some companions at the neighbouring village ; 
and as he had not returned at the usual hour for closing the 
house, they fastened the doors, and anxiously waited his 
arrival. About one o'clock in the morning, they were much 
alarmed by a strange noise in the house, and their suspicions 
were aroused that the soldier (taking advantage of the lone- 
liness of their situation) was in the act of plundering the pre- 
mises. Having mustered up siifficient courage to visit his 
room, they found him asleep. They awoke him, and ex- 
plained the circumstances which made them do so. H» 
desired them to retire while he dressed himself, and then 
preceded them down stairs, armed with his musket and 
bayonet. On going down, they saw a light, and heard some 
voices, in the bar-parlour, and opening the door, three men 
were discovered, one of whom the girls immediately recog- 
nised as the ostler, though he, as well as the others, had his face 
blackened. On being thus detected, the thieves armed them- . 
selves with knives ; but as the only means of egress was by the 
door, and the soldier having stationed himself there, threatened 
to kill the first of them who sould attempt to escape ; so he 
managed to keep them at bay, until the girls, whom he sent 
for assistance, returned with the constables ; and the prisoners 
were strongly secured with handcufiPs, and lodged in the cage. 
The next day at noon, the old people returned, and had the 
happiness not only to meet their dear son, but to find, also^ 
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that he had heea tlie means, under Providence, of saving 
their property from the grasp of the midnight robber. As 
the assizes were close at hand, and the soldier the principal 
witness, his leave of absence was extended. On the trial of 
the offenders, their guilt being clearly established, they were 
severally transported. In the meantime, the necessary means 
had been taken to purchase the soldier's discharge ; and, on 
his marrying a farmer's daughter in the neighbourhood, the 
old couple resigned to them the management of the inn, 
which they conducted for many years with advantage, 
respected by all who knew them ; and there were few per- 
sons in the district who did not feel a pleasure in reLatimg the 
circumstances attending the soldier^s return. 

From the inland districts we obtained the route, and our 
next head-quarters were to be Chelmsford. Two companies, 
however, being ordered to Yarmouth, my company was one 
of these latter ; our road lay through Newport Pagnel and 
Cambridge. Our last stage was from Norwich to Yarmouth; 
and for the expedition and novelty of the thing, we were to 
go by a steamboat ; but when morning came, it being Good 
Friday, 1817, so many holiday folks had paid for a trip, that 
there was no room us, we were obliged to walk the distance, 
eighteen miles, through Acle. Next day, we were not sorry 
for our disappointment, on our learning that the steamer's 
boiler had burst, and some seventeen persons had been veiy 
severely injured. We remained at Yarmouth several months 
in the building on the Danes (originally built for a hospital to 
receive the unfortunate troops, the victims of mismanagement 
in the Walcheren expedition) ; this building was now converted 
into barracks, which were tolerably comfortable, but rather 
cold in winter. Except furnishing two small guards, and 
attending a morning parade, we had little to do there ; and 
aour captain (not the brigadier) was anything but a strict dis< 
ciplinarian. On the Danes at Yarmouth, so called from the 
circumstance of the Danes having landed there when they 
invaded England, there was the South Star Battery, of whkh 
we fumi;<hed the guard of twelve men, and an artilleryman 
was stationed there, having the charge of the cannon. 

One night, when I was on duty here, I was informed that 
A number of smugglers were landing their cargo of contzaband 
goods, and the artilleryman said it was our duly to capture 
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them. I had no orders to that effect, but to please him, I 
went, takmg with me ten men, leaving two on sentry. The 
night was very dark and cold ; and as we went towards the 
sea, we perceived, between us and the water, something 
moving about ; and on coming near to them, a man, in a 
rough sou- wester, jacket, and oilskin cap, said — 

" I'll tell you what, gentlemen, you had better have nothing 
to do with us ; we know how many there are of you, and 
though you have muskets, you have no ammunition" (which 
was the fact). ** Now, we have some * bull- dogs' (pistols) here 
which you won't much relish, so take a fool's advice and go 
back to your guard ; and if you should stumble over a keg, 
take it with you, and say nothing about it/' 

As I considered I should not have much chance in contend- 
ing with them in the dark, I took the advice, and we returned 
to our guard-room ; and sure enough one of the men had 
something in the shape of a keg, with the contents of which 
they made so free, that when we were relieved next day, I 
had some dif&culty in smuggling them into the barracks 
unperceived. 

In the month of May, the out-companies were called in to 
Chelmsford, and orders came for the reduction of the bat- 
talion ; the men, such as were eligible, to be sent to the first 
battalion, then at the Island of Ceylon, in the East Indies. 
On the appointed day, the m^or (Humphreys) formed us intiO 
square, and after a brief but very impressive speech, having 
reference to our short but brilliant service, he ordered the dis- 
bandment to be read. The colours under which we had fought 
were taken from the staff (the men presenting arms during the 
ceremony), and carefully inclosed in a box, to be forwarded to 
London. There was scarcely a man among us who did not 
shed a tear at the separation. Three hundred and eleven men 
were selected to go out, among whom was my brother. 

After the reduction of our battalion, I received the rank of 
sergeant, and was sent with a recruiting-party to Birmingham; 
and the first day I beat up through the town, I obtained six- 
teen recruits, with which I was well satisfied, till the officer 
informed me, that not one of them would pass, being all about 
half an inch too short ; and that they made a point of enlisting 
with every fresh party which came into the town. I returned 
to my rendezvous, and began to consider how I should wipe 
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out tbe disgrace of having been so easily duped ; and I soon 
hit upon an expedient which I thought would answer my part 
I summoned mj recruits to the mayor's office, and having ob- 
tained the approval of the officer to my plan, I exhibited to 
the young men my special authority (manufactured by me for 
the occasion) to enhst, for general sernce, one inch below the 
standard. The officer warmly supported me in carrying out 
the scheme, as these lads had given a great deal of trouble; 
he, therefore, issued to them severally an order to attend to be 
sworn in. Most of these young men were in good situations, 
and had no occasion to enlist, but merely did it for a " fad," 
as the firumagem lads call it ; so, that night I had a large 
meeting of them and their friends, begging to be let off ; and 
eventuflJly I agreed to it, on their paying such an amount of 
smart-money as I thought they could severally afford. After- 
wards, they would never again trouble the recruiting parties ; 
but while we remained in the town, we were called the " ge- 
neral service party.*' 

At my own request, I was removed from Birmingham to 
Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, situated on the river Dove,which here 
separates Derbyshire from Staffordshire. On the Derby side 
stands the beautiful mansion of Lord Waterpark. In this quiet 
place we had few opportunities of picking recruits, except on 
market-days when we strolled through the town, inviting such 
as were hkely to suit us, to discuss the matter over a jug of ale. 
If we were successful in enlisting any, they were, in the first 
place, taken before a magistrate, to be registered ; and then 
sent off to the district officer for approval. 

On one occasion, the market-place was unusually crowded ; 
it was a statute-fair for hiring servants and labourers. Towards 
the close of the day, I was accosted by a very respectable 
farmer, about sixty -five years of age, who had been endeavour- 
ing to engage the services of a fine young fellow, tall and well 
built. The old man said, as I passed: " Well, dang it ! since 
we can't agree to be master and man, let's both go for soldiers.'* 
I stopped to laugh at the old man's joke, at the same time 
casting an anxious glance at the young one, who said, how- 
ever, that '* he did not come there to enlist." The other con- 
tinued his mirth, and insisted that we should adjourn to the 
" Nag's Head," where we soon got on the best possible terms. 
I could see the motive of the old gentleman : it was to get the 
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young one enlisted, when he might step ia, pay the smart- 
money (which the young man's friends, perhaps, could not af- 
ford), and thus secure his services to himself. The farmer, 
therefore, used all his art to get the other entrapped; 
and eventually, they both took my money, declaring them- 
selves " free, able, and willing to serve His Majesty in the 
73rd Regiment." The company were very free with their jokes 
at my enlisting such an old man ; but as the young one would 
not go by himself, I was perfectly agreeable to take one with 
the other. The jugs of ale had been so often replenished, and 
the time had flown so rapidly, that both my recruits were un- 
der the necessity of stopping there that night. I rose early in 
the morning, but found the farmer had the start of me ; he 
had saddled his " nag," and had returned home. The young 
man I found surrounded by some of his friends, who, alarmed 
by his absence, had come to seek him ; and on my learning, 
that he was the chief support of a widowed mother and two 
sisters, and was also under an engagement to a pretty lass then 
present, who shed many tears at the idea of parting with her 
" dear William** ; and, moreover, as the youth himself seemed 
unwilling to go, 1 promised to let him go free, if he would re- 
main, and assist me to punish the man who had drawn him into 
the snare. My next move was an application for a summons, 
which was granted, as a matter of course ; though, by- the- bye, 
exciting a hearty laugh from the magistrate (Lord Waterpark), 
as he was perfectly acquainted with the individual. The farmer 
resided about fifteen miles off. The summons was immediately 
sent, requiring his attendance next morning at ten o^clock, 
when, as it so happened, there was to be a meeting of magi- 
strates. At the appointed time, the old gentleman, with a 
friend or two, rode into the innyard ; and on entering the large 
room, his recognition of me was anything but pleasant ; and 
when the case was called on, he applied to me the term " fool" 
for enlisting a man old enough to be my grandfather. I re- 
plied, in that case he had made to me a false declaration, and 
was liable to be proceeded against criminally for obtaining 
money under false pretences, having distinctly pronounced him- 
self free, able, and willing. 

" Well," said the magistrate, " what will you do with him ? 
you know, he won't pass." 

" I admit that, sir," said I ; " but I mean to march him as a 
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recruit to Derby, with a cockade in his hat ; and if he don't 
pass, he will be sent back at his own expence." 

HiB lordship at last advised the farmer to release lumself 
from the dilemma by paying the expenses ; and I let him off 
for about three pounds. I then took a parting jug or two 
with the young man and his friends, and we separated ; and 
I never again saw my silver-haired juvenile recruit. 

For the three or four months that I was in Uttoxeter, the 
time passed very pleasantly. My quarter was at the " White 
Bear," in the market-place. My buxom landlady had just 
buried her second husband ; and from some very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the trade of the house or inn had very much de- 
cUned, owing to some disagreement between the late landlord 
and the old farmers who had been in the habit of using the 
house for years on market days. 

T had not been many days in the house before the landlady 
found out that I was just the sort of person she wanted to get 
her connexion together again ; and to make my services more 
valuable, I had previously, while in Birmingham, availed my- 
self (through my intimacy with a professed brewer) of the op- 
portunity to acqiure a knowledge of brewbg. The first experi- 
ment I made in my new quarters, was upon sixteen strike of malt 
and ten pounds of hops ; and having gone successfully through 
the several processes of boiling, cooling, working, tunning, and 
racking, I produced ale which, for strength and brilliancy, could 
not be matched in the town. I had to go through this process 
of brewing every week, and was always successful, except on 
two occasions, when the article was rather blinked;'^ so I 
had to rack it off, and add a httle warm salt to it, which made 
it pass muster during the fair time. On one occasion, our sup- 
ply of hops had not arrived; so, a druggist in the town having 
a large quantity of camomile-flowers on hand, I bought them 
cheap, and put them in as a substitute for hops; and tiiey were 
found to answer extremely well. While thus providing a good 
beverage, I also took means to bring back the connexion. I 
mixed largely with the townspeople. Fortunately, my com- 
rades, who were quartered at other houses, were, hko myself, 
sober, civil, and orderly ; so that we obtained the respect of 
many of the elite among the tradesmen, and my quarters were 
the rendezvous where we could always be found at night, 
sporting our Waterloo medals, and fighting our battles over 
again. 
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I was equally successful in bringing the farmers back ; and 
of a market-day soon had some thirty nags in the stable, shay- 
carts and gigs in the yard, and the rooms fall of the farmers, 
their wives, and children. I made myself so agreeable to them 
that they seldom went without having an extra jug with the 
sergeant. One old gentleman would always remain till the 
scores of the pint jugs of ale he had called for, and given the 
most of it away, reached round the small round table at which 
he invariably sat, when he would pay his reckoning, mount his 
nag, and ride home sii^teen miles. 

The family^ of which I thus formed, for a time, so prominent 
a member, consisted of the old lady, fat, fair, and forty; three 
daughters of the respective ages of twenty-two, eighteen, and 
fifteen ; and a boy of eight years. The eldest was rathei af> 
flicted in her mind ; but the second was a fine, plump, rosy- 
cheeked lass, a general favourite with the young gentlemen 
visiting the house ; and she was so far intimate with me as to 
excite the jealousy of mamma, who, it was evident, had been 
for some time setting her cap at me, and appeared already to 
look upon me as her third husband ; and an opportunity soon 
presented itself of bringing out a declaration from her. 

The period of service for which I had enlisted having nearly 
expired, I received the " route" for Chelmsford, with the view 
to my being discharged. It would appear that my kind hostess 
had not calculated on the contingency of my being ordered 
away ; so that, when I informed her of the fact, she fell into 
a passion, and charged me with ingratitude, inquired if I was 
not comfortable, and why did I want to leave her ? She then 
burst into a passionate flood of tears ; and — 

" When love, it is said. 

Gets into a woman's weak head, 
Howe*er at concealment she tries, 

Her heart it plays bo-peep; 

Catches cantion asleep; 
And the secret peeps out at her eyes" 

The dear creature then made a formal declaration of love to 
me, invitingly adding : " Stop with me, lad. Pm not so old as 
I look ; I'll use thee kindly, and make thee comfortable." I wbs 
compelled eventually to promise, that I would return to her ; 
which promise, I am sorry to add, I had not any intention of 
keeping. I had every respect for her as a kind-hearted, prudent 
woman ; but being still young, I did not altogether relish the 
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idea of assuming the position of a father to a ready made family. 
I reached Chelmsford, and found my discharge waiting for 
me, though I was very pressingly invited to extend my ser- 
vices, which I had my own reasons for declining. The officer 
commanding the depdt, in filling up my discharge, certified, 
that my conduct had heen vei'y good ; so after a social glass 
with some of my comrades, I left them, and returned to Lon- 
don once more, a free man, having the satisfaction to know that 
I had served my king and country faithfully during the most 
eventful period of the war, and that without receiving any 
other reward than a medal for " Waterloo." 

I have thus endeavoured to give some of the phases of the 
soldier's life in European service , and though I left the army, 
yet I still feel, that "once a soldier, always a soldier"; and, 
Lke the old war horse, I still prick up my ears at the sound of 
the hugle or drum ; and, occasionally, in the dark and silent 
hour of night, would busy memory bring before me some of 
the horrible scenes of carnage in which I have been engaged ; 
and often would flit by the well remembered features of some 
former friend and comrade, who, perhaps, at the close of his 
career, may have been at one moment gaily chatting witli me, 
and at the next lying stretched before me, a bleeding, mutilated 
corpse. — Such is war ! Such is glory ! 

May heaven in its mercy long avert from our highly favoured 
country any practical knowledge or experience as to what are 
the horrors of war ! 
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HISTORT OF THE SECOND SERGEANT. 

Narrative of William Morris. — Enlistment in Militia. — Volunteers with 
Line embark for Foreign Service. — Return to England. — Transferred 
to First Battalion. — Embark for India.— Arrival at Ceylon. — ^Descrip- 
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New South Wales. — Stay at Hobart Town.— Embark for India. — 
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Pensioned off. — Health restored. — Another Family to be devoted to 
the Service. 

In the early part of 1812, I enlisted into the Staffordshire 
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militia, then lying at Windsor ; and after a few months' stay 
there, we received the route for Colchester, where we came ir. 
contact with many regiments of the line, and great efforts were 
made to induce us to volunteer ; but as they did not by these 
means get from us the required number, other measures were 
resorted to. Frequent marches to a common some distance 
ofiP, long and severe drills were forced on us, of a very harrass- 
ing nature ; these being repeated, and likely to continue, the 
men became irritated and disgusted with militia soldiering ; so, 
with the view of getting rid of this annoyance, they volunteered 
into various regiments of the line, which, at the time, were in 
want of reinforcements. 

I was one of the volunteers, and I selected the 73rd High- 
landers, the first battalion of which was then in New South 
Wales ; but the additional men were wanted to complete the 
second battalion recently formed, and lying in the Tower 
of London, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Harris. As my family lived near the Tower, I had thus an 
opportunity of being, for a time, at home ; but on our being 
completed to the required strength, we received the route to 
Colchester in the first instance, and then to Harwich, to em- 
bark for foreign service. 

There were five other regiments, and the expedition we were 
going on was supposed to be of a secret nature, the destination 
unknown ; but however important it might have been, there 
were no steamers in those days, and we had no means of go- 
ing against the wind, which continued adverse for five or six 
weeks, during which time my brother took it into his head to 
follow me, and joined us at Harwich. A fair wind springing 
up, we sailed; but as the progress and result of our operations 
on the continent have been already recorded, my brother and 
myself having undergone the same fatigues, the same hard- 
ships and dangers, being always up with the regiment ; the 
same narrative, therefore, answers for both, and I have only to 
continue it from the time of our separation. On the breaking 
up of the second battalion, when the effective men were ordered 
immediately to join the first battalion, we numbered rather 
better than three hundred. We embarked, and had a pleasant 
passage, though rather a long one. Making a stop at the 
Cape for a couple of weeks, we reached Ceylon in five months. 
As so little is generally known of this island, I may, perhaps. 
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be permitted to give some little information of it, taking it 
from a respectable authority.* 

The Island of Ceylon is situated at the entrance of the Bay 
of Bengal, by which it is bounded on the north ; it is distant 
about sixty leagues from the most southern point of the Pen- 
insula of India. Its circumference is reckoned at about nine 
hundred miles ; its extreme length about three hundred miles, 
the breadth being very unequal, varying from forty to one 
hundred miles. 

Ceylon is generally believed to have been the residence of 
Adam, the seat of Paradise; and on the summit of a mountain, 
" Hamaleel," is shown the print of a man's foot. On this 
spot, Adam is supposed to have taken his farewell view of 
Paradise ; and, having crossed over to the continent of India 
which was at that time joined to the island, no sooner had he 
passed what to this day is called "Adam's Bridge," than the 
sea closed behind him, and cut off all hopes of his return. 

The origin of these traditions, of course, cannot be traced ; 
but their connexion with Scriptural history is very evident, and 
they afford a new instance how universally the opinions with 
respect to the origin of man coincide with the history of that 
event as recorded in the Bible. 

The first European conquerors of Ceylon were the Portu- 
guese, under Albuquerque, who, by their rapacity and tyranny, 
rendered themselves hateful to the natives ; and for a century 
and a half, during which the Portuguese held possession, war 
in its most revolting and barbarous form prevailed. 

In the year 1608, the Dutch Admiral Spilburg paid them a 
visit, and the natives, from their hatred of the Portuguese, 
gave him a very favourable reception. It was not, however, 
given up without a long and severe contest, which was brought 
to a close by the capture of Colombo, in 1656. For some time, 
the Dutch bore their honours so meekly, that the Ceylonese 
looked on them without jealousy, and were eager to show their 
gratitude to their deliverers ; before long, however, the cloven 
foot of avarice appeared. The Dutch began not only to push 
their posts further into the interior, and to seize upon every 
spot which appeared best adapted for cultivation : but they also 
increased their demands on the king for the protection they 
afforded him ; and he soon found, that all the cinnamon that 
* Percival's History of Ceylon. 
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grew in his dominions would not be sufficient to satisfy the 
guardians of his coast. A breach between them naturally en- 
sued, followed by a long course of hostilities^ in which the 
Dutch, though generally victorious, were the greatest losers ; 
for the incursions of the natives into their cultivated posses- 
sions on the coast, frequently destroyed the labours of years. 
Twice, indeed, the king was driven from his capital of Candy; 
but he found refuge and security in his impenetrable mountains, 
whence he could, with impunity, surprise and cut off the ene- 
my's stores and convoys of provisions, till they should, of their 
own accord, abandon his dominions. The tributes which he was 
compelled to pay were so various and oppressive, that the Dutch 
had the monopoly of all the valuable productions of the is- 
land. 

Such was the situation in which affairs stood between the 
Dutch and the native Ceylonese at the close of the last cen- 
tury, when, the Dutch having joined the French republican 
government in their war against England, a body of British 
troops was detached for the conquest of Ceylon. The enter- 
prise was crowned with success, and the island has ever since 
been in our possession. It is of the first importance to Great 
Britain, both pohtically and commercially ; its productions in- 
clude rich articles of commerce ; and, with the exception of 
Bombay, it contains the only harbour either on the Coromandel 
or Malabar coasts, in which ships can moor in safely. The 
port of Trincomalee is equally secure at all times of the year. 
The next to this is Point de Galle ; large ships« however, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, moor securely in the roads of Colombo. 
The rivers which intersect the island are, for the most part, 
broad and deep, but seldom navigable for any considerable 
distance ; as soon as they enter the mountains which cover the 
native kingdom of Candy, they become rocky and rapid, 
tumbhng down with such headlong course, that it is almost 
impossible for the smallest canoe to navigate them. 

The internal communication, before it came into the pos- 
session of the British, was both difficult and dangerous, the 
roads being steep and rugged, infested with wild hogs, tigers, 
leopards, elephants, and buffaloes. The British dominions then 
skirted the coast quite round, so that the territories of the king 
of Candy were completely inclosed within a circle. 

Trincomalee, from the secure retreat which its harbour af- 
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fords* is of more conseqaence to the Ikitish than the whole of 
the rest of the island; its intrinsic value is, moreover, in* 
creased by its proximity and easy access to oar settlements in 
the Bay of Bengal. A sailing vessel from Madras can make 
the passage in two days, and can at all times reach the har- 
bour. The town itself is strong, hot in every other respect 
inferior to Colombo. 

The productions of the bland include every description of 
spice, but cinnamon and pepper are the staple commodities. 
'' Arrack" is made in great quantities, and finds a ready market 
in our Indian settlements ; whence, in return, they get rice, 
calico, muslins, tin, copper, etc. The country round Colombo 
is extremely rich; the groves of cinnamon and cocoa-trees form 
a shade impenetrable to the fiercest sun, and afPord a refresh- 
ment to the traveller which no European can estimate who has 
not experienced it. 

The principal races found along the coast are the Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Malays. The Ceylonese Dutch are represented 
as living almost upon gin and the iumes of tobacco, as inert, 
stupid, selfish, and callous to the feelings of humanity ; and 
their ladies are exactly such as we should expect the wives and 
daughters of such men would be : their minds, their morals, 
and their manners alike coarse and uncultivated, dirty and in- 
delicate. The Malays form a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Ceylon, and of all the varieties of the human family, they 
have been represented as being the least susceptible of civili- 
sation. The men are jealous to an extreme, and the passions 
of both sexes are equally violent ; if a European paramour 
offers the slightest neglect to a Malay woman, she will take a 
sure and terrible revenge. They profess the Mohammedan 
religion, and strictly observe its ceremonies. They are brave, 
but mingle no courtesy with their courage : all is ferocity and 
revenge; and the expression sometimes used among us, of 
" running a muck," has its origin with them. Before they 
enter on their bloody work of running against any one, as a 
revenge for some injury which he had (in their opinion) in- 
flicted on them, in order to secure themselves against the pos- 
sibility of being diverted from their purpose, they intoxicate 
themselves, and produce a desperate delirium by taking opium 
prepared from a herb called "bhang"; in this terrible frenzy 
they rush headlong through the streets, and stab indiscriminately 
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every one who comes in their way, crying aloud : " Amuk I 
Amuk !" (" Kill ! KiU !") The fury of the devoted wretches 
is represented as indescrihable, and the mischief they often did 
was very great before a lucky shot could bring them down ; but 
under the humane and civilizing influence of the British go- 
vernment, these barbarous practices, as far as Ceylon is con- 
cerned, have nearly ceased to exist. 

The native Ceylonese form the great majority of the inha- 
bitants of the island ; those under the dominion of the British 
retain their original appellation of " Cingalese" ; the rest, who 
acknowledged the authority of their native princes, are called 
Candians. The Ceylonese of both sexes are remarkably clean 
and neat, both in their persons and in their houses ; abstemious 
in their diet, and so scrupulously nice in their eating and drink- 
ing, cooking, etc., that, to avoid touching with their lips the 
vessel out of which they are drinking, they hold it at some 
distance, and literally pour the drink down their throats. The 
females are good-looking, and when they form attachments to 
Englishmen, they exhibit a fidelity and devotedness with such 
an anxious desire to please, as ought not to fail in giving satis- 
faction to those to whom they thus devote their services, who, 
surely, might live happily with them, and return their affection, 
if they can overlook the difference of colour. But — 

'* What is the tincture of the fairest skin 
To peace of mind, and harmony within; 
Or what the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply." 

On our arrival at Ceylon, we foimd them engaged in war 
with the king of Candy, who the British government had de- 
cided should be deposed and pensioned off, the sole possession 
of the whole island being considered necessary to enable the 
British to carry out their plans for the improvement of the is- 
land, by clearing away jungles and forests, and opening roads 
of communication from one part to another ; but as his sable 
majesty could not view these matters in the same light, he de- 
termined to put his veto upon them, and for several years con- 
tested the point very strongly with us. 

We landed at Point de Galle on the 2nd of September,! 81 7, 
and marched from thence to Colombo ; but the 8drd relieving 
us there, we were transferred to Trincomalee to relieve the 
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19th regiment, who were at length permitted to return to 
England after a twenty years' ahsence. 

General Brownngg was our goTemor, and under his orders a 
long and desultory war was carried on against the natives, ex- 
tremely harassing to the parties engaged in it, which simply 
consisted of detachments from two regiments, occasionally as- 
sisted hy the marines from the man-of-war *• Minden," and 
** Orlando," frigate, and a body of Sepoy and Malay native 
troops. Frequent attacks were made upon the enemy, who, 
though they fought bravely, and had plenty of the munitions 
of war, were yet obliged to retire from their intrepid assailants, 
who were steadily and securely advancing towards the capital. 
This description of warfare was not much liked by us, inasmuch 
as, though we ran the chance of losing life or limb, there was 
no honour or credit to be gained by it. Our detached parties 
were often in danger of being cut off by the insidious foe, who, 
in such cases, inflicted on the unfortunate captives a torture 
and mutilation too horrible and too disgusting to mention ; 
and the bare liability of our men to these atrocities, provoked 
a spirit of retaliation rarely resorted to among civilised nations; 
and some who, under ordinary circumstances, had not been re- 
markable for the possession of courage, did here exhibit traits 
of bravery which elicited commendation from the officers who 
witnessed them. This was especially the case with a young 
Irishman, named M'Loughlin, one of our 2nd battalion ; he 
was so effeminate in his appearance and manners, and so fasti- 
diously neat and clean in his person and appointments, that he 
had obtained the nickname of •* The Lady M'Loughlin/* 
He was with us when the line of battle was formed on the 
field of Waterloo, on the 17th, at night; and two of his com- 
rades being killed by a six-pound shot, sent as a special &vour 
by the enemy's light artilloy with a view of ascertaining the 
distance, the suddenness of this casualty had such an effect on 
the nerves of our delicate friend, that he fainted. How he 
was disposed off that night and the following day, during the 
battle, " this deponent saith not" ; but some few days after- 
wards, he turned up at Brussels, on the sick-list 
•* What will put life in cowards? 
Not all the blood of all the Howards." 

But in contending against the savage foe, in Ceylon, the 
fear of having his delicate form mutilated brought out the 
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latent courage of our young hero in such a striking and effec- 
tual manner, that the general, who witnessed his bravery, 
instantly promoted him to the rank of sergeant ; and gave 
orders that he should not be reduced from that rank except 
by the sentence of a garrison court-martial ; and from that 
time there was an evident improvement in his conduct as a 
soldier, and he strove to keep up the prestige he had aoquired 
for his bravery. The mode of warfare, as it is carried on in 
our Indian £mpire, is essentially different to what we had 
been accustomed to in Europe ; in Ceylon, for instance, a 
thousand men, in their advance against the enemy, would be 
accompanied by, perhaps, two or three times their number of 
supernumeraries, so that a small force of fighting men assumes 
a very formidable appearance, attended, as they are, by num* 
bers of the finest elephants, for which this island has been so 
celebrated: their strength and sagacity is truly surprising; 
but neither of these qualities are sufficient to defend them 
from a deadly enemy, in the shape of a small insect, ** which 
contrives to get into the trunk of the elephant, and pursues 
its course till it finally fixes in his head, and by keeping him 
in continual agony, at length torments the stupendous animal 
to death." So dreadfully afraid are the elephants of this dan- 
gerous enemy, that they use a variety of precautions to prevent 
his attacks ; and never lay their trunks to the ground except 
to gather or separate their food. 

The soldier, in his bivouac, or on the line of march through 
the woods and jungles, has to pay his respects to snakes and 
serpents, which often cross his path ; and occasionally a boa 
constrictor will present himself, of such immense size as to be 
capable of swallowing and digesting anything which should 
come in his way, from a buffalo to a rat. *' The snakes which 
abound in Ceylon would be a continual source of annoyance 
and danger to the inhabitant-s, if it were not for a small crea- 
ture called the ' Ichneumon,' something larger than a weazel; 
and its services are invaluable, from its inveterate enmity to 
snakes who would otherwise render every footstep of the tra- 
veller dangerous. The proofs of sagacity'*' which I have seen 
of this little animal are truly surprising, and afford a beautiful 
instance of the wisdom with which Providence has fitted the 
power of every animal to its particular situation on the globe. 
♦ Percival's History of Ceylon. 
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This diminutive creatore, on seeing a snake ever so large, will 
instantly dart on it and seize it by the throat, provided he 
finds himself in an open place, where he has an opportunity 
of running to a certain herb, which he knows instinctively to 
be an antidote against the poison of the bite, if he should 
happen to receive one." 

The contest with the King of Candy was brought to a close. 
The capital was taken, and the unfortunate monarch (whose 
crime was that he had been defending his hereditary posses- 
sions) was transported to the continent of India, where he 
soon died. Viewing it in the abstract, his case would appear 
harsh and severe, but if we enter more deeply into the matter, 
we appear to have some justification, as our objects are not 
dimply aggrandisement, coercion, and robbeiy, but to civilise, 
ameliorate, and improve, as far as practicable ; seeking, of 
coarse, by the extension of commerce and improvement of 
trade, to make it conducive to the interest of the mother 
country ; and though our conduct in India may appear, at 
first, to have been something of a fillibustering expedition ; 
yet, our intentions, and the results, have been to benefit the 
parties themselves ; but unfortunately there can be no reno- 
vation without some innovation. However, the great im- 
provements which have taken place in Ceylon, during the 
last forty years, sufficiently prove the wisdom and expe- 
diency of bringing the whole country and population under 
the civilising infiuence of the British Government. The officer 
or civilian, who can afford it, may now have his country-house, 
away from Colombo, or Trincomalee, with the perfect assur- 
ance of safety. 

The treasure found in the capital of Candy was immense ; 
what became of it still remains, to the public, a secret ; but 
it was thought they might have made the men a present of a 
trifle for getting it. Ihe final settlement took place in 1819, 
when Major- General Brownrigg was relieved and returned to 
England, being succeeded by Major-General Barnes. We 
had a little fighting after this. One of the late king's officers 
took it into his head to set up in business for himself, and 
rallied round him a goodly number of followers ; but the con- 
test was short ; he was beaten and slain. The Candians then 
made their submission to British rule. I had received the 
appointment of armourer sergeant, and had for a time plenty 
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to do in repairing the arms ; but soon I had other and less 
agreeable duty to perform, viz., to make cofl^s for our poor 
fdlows, who were dropping off rapidly from cholera, fever, 
and diarrhoea, produced principally by the too free indulgence 
of " arrack,'* a fiery spirit somewhat resembling whiskey. I 
was myself taken ill with fever, and as it was thought I should 
not again be fit for my duties, I was ordered home as an 
invalid, in company with a number of othft's, under similar 
circumstances. We had a safe and pleasant passage home, 
and before we reached England, the sea-breezes had so im- 
proved my health that I felt my constitution, which, in the 
extremes of Holland and India, had been subjected to such 
severe tests, was still unimpaired. I managed to bring a wife 
with me from Ceylon, the widow of one of our sergeants. She 
had been married several years without any visible effects ; 
but on our voyage home she exhibited unmistakeable evidence 
of soon being in a position to confer on me the claim of 
paternity. 

I was discharged, and the excellent testimonials I had 
brought home with me, soon obtained for me employment. I 
might as well have staid with the regiment a few months lon- 
ger, as it came home the following year, 1821. As years 
rolled on, I found my family increasing, with no correspond- 
ing increase in the means of supporting them in those *' piping 
times of peace." My business was not only slack, but badly 
paid for ; so having had about seven years' rest, myself and 
wife agreed that it might be as well to serve a few years more 
80 that I might be entitled to the usual pension. I had very 
little difficulty in getting an appointment as armourer sergeant; 
and after passing my examination at the Tower of London, I 
was sworn into the 6drd Regiment, just then returning from 
Portugal, and ordered out in detachments to New South 
Wales. I had a two months' stay at Dover, and a few weeks 
at Chatham, when I received instructions to go on board the 
'* Guilford," transport ship, having two hundred male convicts 
on board. I had my wife and family with me, and everything 
being ready, I once more parted from my relatives and friends, 
with very little expectation of being permitted to meet again. 
We crossed the channel and made for Kings (now) Queens- 
town, to take in provisions ; were detained some six weeks, 
in consequence of one of the convicts (Sir Richard Radford 
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Rae), having, by counsel, raised some point of law on writ of 
error in his case ; eventually he was taken on shore, and a 
less aristocratic criminal was sent on board, to make up the 
number. At length we started on our course, in the middle 
of July, 1828. We had a detachment of the 63rd on board 
to look after the prisoners, who, as there were no back doors 
to run out of, were allowed as much liberty as was consistent 
with their safe kUbping. There were a few desperate characters 
on board, who, for a time, were rather troublesome ; but a 
little salutary punishment, and the fact, that the sentries, with 
their loaded firelocks, had their attention constantly directed 
to them, and that the least signs of a rising would draw upon 
them a volley of musketry, seemed to have its efPects. Thank 
God, we were not under the necessity of using these extreme 
measures. We had some rough weather, and a tedious passage 
of five months, before we reached Sydney, where the vessel, 
after disgorging its freight of innocents, proceeded with the 
detachment, including myself and family, and soon arrived at 
Hobait Town, which was to be the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment. It was some time, however, before they could be all 
mustered, as they came out principally by detachments. I 
soon began to entertain a wish that our stay here might be a 
long one, as I was so agreeably situated, having a neat house 
to live in, with a workshop attached, in which to carry on my 
business as armourer ; and that not fully occupying my time, 
I obtained many odd jobs from the townspeople, as well as 
from our officers, and nothing was supposed to come amiss to 
me ; but my most agreeable diversion was in attending to my 
neat garden, in which we produced every description of vege- 
tables and finiit common to England. 

Our men, however, had rough duty at times to perform, to 
protect the farmers against the hostile incursion of the savage 
aborigines, and to hunt up the bushrangers or escaped convicts, 
the conflict with whom was of the most fearful and dangerous 
character, as they knew they had no mercy to expect ; it ne- 
cessarily, therefore, became " war to the knife." 

Our intercourse with the inhabitants of the town brought us 
sometimes into the company of persons who had attained great 
celebrity in England, and had been favoured with a passage out 
at the expense of the country. Many of them, who had money 
had the privilege from the governor of being engaged as ser- 
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vants to their wives or friends who had followed them here , 
they thus passed their time very comfortably, some of them 
keeping their carriages. The general feeling of the population 
vraa, that the colony should no longer be used as a convict 
settlement, considering that so long as it remained such, it 
would deter respectable emigrants from coming there. The 
large increase of the population, and the improvements which 
have been effected since, show that they were right. 

We had been at Hobart Town five years, when we received 
the route for India. After such a long residence here, it took 
us some time to dispose of our goods and chattels. All super- 
fluous articles were disposed of, and replaced by such things 
as were necessary for the voyage ; this was more especially the 
case with me, as my wife was rather heavy in the family-way. 
A few days after leaving land, she was confined, and every- 
thing went on well for a time ; but fever set in and carried her 
off. This was a sad loss to me, and threw a damp on every 
one on board, especially when it became necessary the follow- 
ing day to commit her body to the deep. The funeral -service 
was read, and the utmost solemnity prevailed. The child was 
taken charge of by one of the women until oor arrival at Fort 
George, Madras, when I engaged the services of a decent black 
woman as wet-nurse : but her attendance as such was not long 
required, for the little thing pined away, and soon its ** spirit 
took its flight to that sequestered bourne, from whose dark 
paths no travellers return." 

The sudden transition from the temperate climate of Hobart 
Town to Fort George, where the glass stood at 110° in the 
shade, was very trying to the constitution ; and after broiling 
under the sun during the day, we had to submit to the merci- 
less attacks of the musquitoes through the night. Madras it- 
self has a pleasing effect on the eye of an Englishman when 
viewed for the first time ; but our position at Fort George was 
not at all agreeable. The duty was of a heavy, dull, mono- 
tonous character. We had with us a large number of Sepoys 
with whom we mounted guard ; and I have often felt surprised 
that intelligent natives who had been entrusted with a com- 
mission, were yet, when on guard, obliged to take their orders 
from the English non-commissioned of&cers. 

After a four years' stay at this place, our regiment was not 
sorry to be called to more active duties. We moved first to 
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Amee, then to Valore ; and on the rupture with the court of 
" Ava," our services were put in requisition for that place; but 
before we arrived there, the matter in dispute was settled. So 
we then travelled to Moulmein, where we remained quietly for 
several years, and then moved up the country to Belary. My 
daughter here formed an attachment to the quartermaster-ser- 
geant of our regiment, and as he was a very good and highly 
intelligent man» I felt pleasure in agreeing to their union ; they 
had every appearance of living happily together. My eldest 
son was growing up a fine youth, and felt himself quite at 
home in the regiment. 

Soon afterwards, the climate began to tell with such fearful 
effect on my constitution that, in the doctor's opinion, I was 
" used up." It was determined, therefore, to send me home 
with the first batch of invalids ; when the time came, I parted 
from my family and comrades, bringing my youngest boy vdth 
me, and leaving the eldest as a legacy to the regiment. We 
proceeded on our course for Madras, where we embarked for 
£ngland, on the 1st of January, 1840. 

While in India, we had mixed much with the native troops, 
and had opportunities of judging of their characters and . dis- 
positions. They were remarkable for a strong attachment to 
their officers ; their conduct was sober, obedient, faithful to 
the trust and duties confided to them ; they afforded incon- 
testible evidence that, if kindly treated and properly handled, 
they might be safely trusted in any emergency which might 
arise. Their devotedness to the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and their attachment to the British troops have been 
thus recorded * : — 

" In the best requisites of a soldier, the Indian auxiliary 
might serve as a model to every service in Europe. 
In the field, the Sepoy soldier emulates his European com- 
rades in gallantry and discipline ; and in the camp, he surpasses 

tnl-^^ ®o^"ety and good conduct. In danger, the Hindoo 
exhibits a calm resolution which no reverses can overturn; 
want and suffering never induce him to desert his officers, 
ana death alone detaches him from his colours, which, whether 
lluf ^ ZiT^^^^' ^® '^ff^'-^s ^<^^ «• devotion that borders on 
i?^l7i' l^^"^ circumstances demand the sacrifice, he seals 
n with his life, and abandons everything but his faith. The 
* Colonel Williams' Life of Wellington. 
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fidelity of the Hindoo soldier is not to be shaken; the strongest 
human tie, that of kindred or affinity, never induces him to 
swerve from his duty. Numerous are the instances in which 
the Hindoo soldiers have shown the most devoted affection for 
their officers. During the march of Baillie's army, in 1790, 
across the country, after their surrender to Tippoo Saib, the 
Hindoo privates, who were kept separate from their officers, in 
hopes that they might be induced to accept service under the 
Sultan, often swam during the night the tanks and rivers by 
which they were separated from their officers, to carry them 
part of their pittance of provisions." 

In Malcolm's " Life of Lord Clive," we are told, that 
** when provisions were becoming scarce in the Fort of Arcot, 
when besieged by Marari Row, the Sepoys proposed that Lord 
Clive should limit them to canjee, the water which the rice was 
boiled in, and which resembled very thick gruel. * It is,' said 
they, ' sufficient for our support ; the Europeans require the 
grain.' 

" But warm and devoted affection is not the only good quality 
displayed by the Hindoo soldier. His fidelity and attachment 
to the military point of honour is unalterable, and greater than 
he bears to his country or kindred, or even his religion. When 
Warren Hastings was engaged at Benares in his dispute with 
Cheyto Sing, not a corps showed any reluctance to engage the 
Raja and the people of Benares ; not a single case of desertion 
occurred, though the Sepoys engaged in the suppression of the 
insurrection were, for the most part, men of the same tribe and 
country as those against whom they were engaged ; many of 
them were natives of Benares and the surrounding districts, 
and as such had been accustomed to consider Cheyto Sing as 
their legitimate prince. 

"In the mutiny also, occasioned at Valore by the injudicious 
order to reduce the beard and moustachios of the Sepoys to a 
regular standard, the swords of the Native Madras Cavalry 
were as deeply stained as those of the 19th British Dragoons 
in the blood of those who were engaged in the mutiny. And 
in the insurrection of Cabul, and during the siege of Jellalabad^ 
the fidelity of the native portion of the troops engaged in that 
ill-fated affair, remained unshaken amidst the severe privations 
and sufferings to which they were exposed, notwithstanding the 
most insidious endeavours which were repeatedly made by the 
enemy to seduce them from their allegiance." 
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If we want proof of the courage and devotion of native 
troops, we might refer to the battle of Assaye, where Sir 
Arthur Wellesley with his small but select band of heroes of 
4,500 men, of whom only 1,200 were British, attacked and 
utterly routed the confederated native chiefs, assisted by a nu- 
merous and well disciplined body of auxiliaries, most of them 
French, and the whole numbering 10,000 infantry and 30,000 
cavalry, and above 100 guns, many of them of heavy calibre. 
Never was victory more complete, though gained at an awful 
sacrifice of life; the victors captured seventy-six brass guns 
and howitzers, and twenty-two cannons, seven stands of colours, 
the whole of the camp equipage, a great quantity of stores, 
and all the ammunition. Out of these 4,500 men under Sir 
Arthur, in this terrible affair 408 were killed, and 1,575 
wounded. 

If such, then, are the antecedents of the native troops ; if 
they have heretofore, on nearly all occasions, manifested such 
bravery under the most trying circumstances, and such attach- 
ment to British rule : how comes it, that now the entire army 
of one of the Presidencies is in a state of open revolt, desert- 
ing their colours to which they have hitherto been so devotedly 
attached, murdering their o€&cers whom they would heretofore 
have sacrificed their own lives to defend, and committing other 
atrocities of the most barbarous and revolting nature ? When 
we find them thus suddenly throwing away all those good qua- 
lities which have for so long a period been practised by them, 
without any apparent cause, represented as having nothing to 
complain of : surely, there is reason to suspect that there is 
really something at the bottom of the whole affair, in reference 
to which the people of this couutry have been studiously kept 
in the dark. But while the British public may and must con- 
cede the necessity for the adoption of the most prompt and 
stringent measures for the suppression of the revolt, and the 
punishment of the authors of so many murders and atrocities, 
and for the future maintenance of our authority in India: yet 
will it be their duty to demand, that a searching investigation 
shall take place into the causes which have produced such la- 
mentable disaster, and thrown upon us the necessity of em- 
ploying British troops, as the only means of securing posses- 
sion of our territories in that vast empire. Let us hope, that 
out of evil will spring good; that whatever abuses are found to 
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exist, and whatever reasonable cause of complaint may be 
urged on the part of our native troops who still remain faith- 
ful, let these things meet with prompt attention on the part of 
the government, and all may yet be well. 

As I have already stated, I left Madras on the 1st of January, 
1840. I was not so much an invalid on my passage home as 
to prevent me from doing the duties of quartermaster sergeant, 
which I performed to the satisfaction of the ofi&cer command- 
ing, and received from him a written testimonial to that effect. 
I passed the board at Chatham, and received a pension of 
two shillings per day for my twenty years* service. Though it 
was thought I had been " used up," and would soon drop off, 
I soon began to improve in health and strength ; and having 
heard that it was not good " for man to live alone," and as 
" birds of a feather flock together," so I took unto myself an- 
other wife who was the widow of a sergeant ; and not satisfied 
with the family which she brought ready made, I must needs 
manufacture some for myself; and the first fruit of this last lot 
(a boy) is now in the Grenadier Guards ; the next two (twin- 
boys) will soon be ready for Her Majesty, if she should require 
them. 

My daughter, after giving birth to two children, died in 
India. My eldest son, whom I left there, is still with the re- 
giment, and will have the honour of submitting his narrative 
next ; and while we respectively claim no particular merit for 
the possession of a larger share of bravery than our comrades, 
we surely have especial reasons to be thankful to an overruling 
Providence for preservation through a series of dangers of no 
ordinary character, while so many thousands of our comrades 
have been consigned to a premature grave. 

We sincerely hope, that Her Majesty may be always as faith- 
fully and efficiently served as she has been by the family of 
The Three Sergeants. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HISTORY OF THE THIRD SERGEANT. 

Narrative of William Morris, jun. — ^Earliest Recollections at Hobart 
Town. — ^Favourite with Officers and Men.— Departure of the Sixty- 
third.— My Mother's Death.— Arrival at Fort George. — Juvenile 
Beminiscences.— A. Truant from School— Removal of the Regiment. 
— ^My Sister's Marriage. — A kind Instructor. — Sad Loss. — Join the 
Ranks.— Fond of Sports. — The Route for England. — Arrival at 
Chatham. — ^Reinforcements.— The Tour through England. — Cross to 
Ireland.^Rumours of War.— Departure of Troops. — Popularity of 
the War. — Route for us. — ^Embarkation.— Pleasant Passage.— Malta. 
— The Dardanelles. — Constantinople.— Beicos Bay. — The Cholera. — 
Ordered to Varna. — Preparations for Expedition. — ^Mode of sailing. 
— ^Land in the Crimea. — Amount of Force. — How constituted. — The 
Bivouac. — Cold Nights. — ^Heavy Rain. — Spread of the Cholera. 

My earliest recollections are associated with the 63rd regiment. 
I was about three years old when, my father having joined that 
regiment as armourer sergeant, I went with him to Hobart 
Town; and as I grew up, I considered myself as also belonging 
to the regiment, and was in the habit of treating civihans with 
something bordering on contempt, and would say to them in 
derision : "You don't belong to our regiment!" My dress 
also had the military cut. I became a great favourite with 
officers and men, who all strove, each in a different way, to 
** train up the child in the way he should go." I mixed occa- 
sionally among the townspeople ; but my home was with the 
6drd. 

I was about eight years old, when we received the route for 
India. The bustle and excitement attendant on it, created in 
me a feeling of wonder and delight. There was so much of 
novelty in it, and the prospect of going in a large ship, filled 
me with astonishment, more especially as I had on my mind 
some indistinct undefined recollection of our voyage out. 
Previous to going on board, I was induced to make a parting 
visit to the juvenile friends whom I had contrived to make ac- 
quaintance with in the town, and I promised to call and see 
them if I should again come that way. 

Everything being ready, we started on our course with a 
fair but moderate breeze. After being a few days at sea, my 
mother was confined, and fever setting in, she (hed. On the 
foUowmg da^y, her body being committed to the " deep, deep, 
sea," made a last^^^^ impression on my mind, and I was 
fbr a time, xiiconsolable for the great loss I had sustained, as 
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she had been a kind and affectionate mother. As the hody 
was being lowered into the sea, the funeral service was read, 
and as most of those on board were intimately acquainted with 
her, the awful and impressive ceremony excited irrepressible 
emotions of grief for the sudden loss ; each one lamented her 
fate, as though she had been related to them. For a few days 
after this, I was very serious ; but transferring my affection 
to the Uttle stranger my mother had left behind, I soon re- 
covered my usual buoyancy of spirit. On reaching our 
destination (Madras), we had a repetition of the former 
bustle. The regiment was ordered to Fort Greorge into bar- 
racks. This is rather a strong place, and appeared very 
strange to me ; even the black people were different to those 
we had been accustomed to at Hobart Town. My father had 
a native woman to suckle the infant, and another to do the 
household work ; and, indeed, labourers of this description are 
so plentiful and cheap, that the inducements which I have 
heard my father say was held out to recruits, viz., " that they 
should have five shillings a day, and a black servant," do, to 
some extent, get realized, as there are abundance of black 
fellows ready to do all the drudgery for the merest trifle of 
recompense. I was much pleased with the novelty of every- 
thing around, and passed most of my time in strolling about. 
I was much petted by the sepoys, or native troops, and 
formed many acquaintances among the little black boys. I 
was here ordered to school, but made very little progress with 
my learning, and it was then thought I should grow up a 
great dunce. After a few years' stay here, we left, and had a 
good deal of marching; first to Arnee, then to Vallore, then 
again ordered on to Ava, but not being required there, the 
route was changed, and the regiment had a long march to 
Moulmein, a fortified place, where we remained some time, 
and where I first became acquainted with my friend Brophey, 
to whom I must admit myself und^r an obligation, for the 
formation of my character as a soldier. 

Brophey was then a smart young fellow, just arrived firom 
England ; tall, agile, and elastic, he was the very model for a 
sol&er ; and he had a spirit determined to grapple with the 
dangers and difficulties of the profession he had embraced. 
He evidently belonged to the class of men of whom it may 
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be said, " though 'tis not in mortals to command snccess, they 
will do more — deserve it." 

We were moved from Moolmein, higher np the coan^^i 
to Belaiy, and as I had now attained to man's stature, 
though still very young, I took the oath of allegiance to her 
migesty, and joined the light company of which my Brophey 
was a non-commissioned officer. Fortunately, my sister mar- 
ried our Quarter-Master (Sergeant Stewart), a highly re- 
i^ectable, well-educated man ; and when he discovered that his 
young wife's education, as well as my own, had been so much 
neglected since the death of my mother, he kindly devoted 
all his spare time to our improvement; and, by judiciously ex- 
citing within us a spirit of emulation, he soon effected a most 
furprising change, and gave us an intellectual polish, of which 
we were not previously deemed susceptible. I have great 
reason to bless the time and opportunity when I was placed 
under him, and have had great cause to regret that the 
early death of my sister (after giving birth to two children, 
still living), who was suddenly snatched from us by the 
cholera, prevented me from acquiring a greater amount of 
knowledge, which he was so eminently qualified to impart, and 
which would have placed me in a better position to perform 
the task which has now been imposed on me. My brother- 
m-law was very much affected and dejected by the loss of his 
wife, and we were for a time afraid that his mind would suffer, 
as he was in the habit of strolling towards the ground where 
she had been buried, to hold communion with her spirit, which 
he would coaxingly invite to join him, saying, ^* Come, Sarah 
dear, why don't you come, I am waiting for you ; come, come, 
love, I must see you." Thus much was overheard and reported, 
80 it was considered necessary to interdict these nocturnal 
wanderings; after which, he partly recovered his usual serenity 
of mind, and his affection then centered in his children ; but 
I felt that I had no longer any right to intrude on him, and 
indeed, at this time, I began to grow a little wild, like other 
young men. 

My father left us here ; he was sent home to England, in- 
valided, taking my youngest brother with him. My sister, 
and the infant, having died, I was now left to myself, but had 
still plenty of friends. I was tall and healthy, with a strong 
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prediledson for athletic and gymnastic exercises, and was so 
great a proficient at the manlj games of quoits and cricket, 
Siat officers would often hack me for a ten pound note, and I 
generally came off the winner. 

Before we left India, I received my first step in promotion. 
Sergeant Brophey kindly exercised a restraining influence over 
me, for which I now thank him. On the return of the regi- 
ment to England, we remained for some months at Chatham, 
and I had the opportunity of visiting London, and heing in- 
troduced to my relations, whom I had left when a child in 
arms, and had now returned to them a man in arms. I was 
also introduced to my new mother and her two sons, the 
latter of whom were destined to share with me the dangers 
of Crimean warfare. 

We had enough to do at Chatham in getting rid of ffie 
worn-out soldiers, and drilling the recruits; so when we had 
assumed a somewhat respectahle appearance, we made the 
tour of England, occupying successively Manchester, Stock- 
port, Carlisle, Newcastle, Shields, etc. We next paid a 
visit to Ireland, and were at Limerick, and sundry other parts, 
afterwards at Dublin. So we passed the time, until at 
length there was a rumour of war. The public mind became 
deeply excited by the probability of a rupture with Russia. 
The Emperor Nicholas, who waded to power through the 
blood of his countrymen who simply contended for rightful 
succession, in the course of time arrogated to himself to be 
the great champion for the preservation of the balance of 
power among the European nations. Yet, during his whole 
reign, he has had in view the projects of Peter ; and by du- 
plicity, treachery, robbery, and bloodshed, he hoped to attain 
the accomplishment of his objects. Coward-like, he always 
selected a weak opponent, " might against right." His war 
with Persia, was most unprovoked; and when induced to settle 
the difference with them, after the treaty was signed, he took 
possession of some important towns and territories, and 
threatened to resume the war if they did not agree to his en- 
croachments and robberies. For a quarter of a century, the 
world has witnessed the spectacle of a barbarous, cowardly 
nation, boasting of its million of armed men, contending year 
after year, at an annual loss to themselves of twenty thou- 
sand men, to conquer a race of heroes whose only crime is 
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tliat they are determined to maintain their independence, and 
to live and die freemen. 

An old general once, in his private moments, caught a 
mouse, hut heing hitten severely hy it, he suffered it to escape. 
" Ah," said he, " I have long been of opinion that there is no 
animal so contemptible, but may release itself from slavery, if 
it have but courage to make the attempt." So the little Cir- 
cassian Mouse has been often in the grip of the Russian Bear> 
but with a sharp bite has sent the infuriate, but baffled mon- 
ster, back to his den. It will be an everlasting stigma upon 
Europe, if the brave mountaineers should be eventually com- 
pelled to succumb to the overwhelming forces of their bar- 
barous -and treacherous assailants. What cause of quarrel 
has Russia with them ? Have they murdered any of her sub' 
jects, or despoiled any portion of her territory ? If they have 
been thus guilty, let it be proved to the world, and Russia will 
then stand partly excused. Not wholly so, as she, herself, does 
not come into court with clean hands. Is it not a matter of fact, 
as shown by the secret correspondence, that Nicholas (who 
had for years been improving his army and navy, strengthen- 
ing his fortresses, creating a formidable fleet, organizing a 
numerous and well-appointed artillery, collecting together un- 
paralleled stores of the munitions of war) considered the time 
had arrived when he might throw off the mask, and lead his 
barbarous hordes against the " sick man," and thus realize, in 
his own person, the project of Peter and Catherine, by having 
himself crowned Emperor at Constantinople. 

His excuse for war was inexpressibly paltry and untenable. 
The French ruler, it would appear, had, by some means, ob- 
tained from the sultan (for the Romish Church) the possession 
of the keys of the holy places at Jerusalem. Nicholas, how- 
ever, insisted that he was the only legitimate depositary for 
them, as head of the Greek Church, and forthwith dispatched 
his bully "Menschikoff" to Constantinople to demand them, 
or to threaten war as the alternative. The sultan very pro- 
perly refused to compromise his dignity and independence by 
the concession demanded. On the return of Menschikoff, the 
Russian army was ordered to cross the Fruth ; but that he 
might not appear altogether to neglect the usual courtesy 
practised by civilized nations on such occasions, the Russian 
Emperor carried on a correspondence with the western powers^ 
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and practised towards them temporizing policy, until he had 
matured his plans for the ottack on Turkey. Probably, if it 
had at this time been intimated to him by England and France, 
that the occupation of any part of the Danubian provinces 
would be considered as a declaration of war towards them, 
and if Nicholas could also have been assured that his good 
friends at the English and French court were really in earnest, 
why then it is probable we should have heard no more about 
it ; but having passed the '* Rubicon/' he could not for shame 
then return, until his troops should gain some signal advan- 
tages over the badly-organized and ill-conditioned Turk. 

It must afterwards have been extremely mortifjring to the 
Russian despot, to learn that his brave, his invincible troops, 
contending for God and orthodox Russia, under the joint in- 
fluence of all the saints in their calendars to back them, were 
yet not able to win a single battle (though having the advan- 
tage of immensely superior numbers) against the poor despised 
infidel. That in every action from Giorgeve to Silistria, the 
slaves of the autocrat of Russia had been beaten and driven 
back with the loss of everything — even honour itself. The 
bravery of the Turks, under the skilful leadership of Omar Pacha, 
excited the admiration of Europe, and the universal shout was 
raised, of " England and France to the rescue." Oh, it was a 
glorious sight, the amalgamation of the warriors of the two 
bravest nations of the earth, casting aside the petty jealousies 
and animosities of centuries, and jointly saying to the ag- 
gressor, in a voice of thunder, " Hitherto sluilt thou go, but 
no further." 

In the spring of 1854, all hopes of the preservation of 
peace having been abandoned, England and BVance were re- 
spectively engaged in forwarding their contingent of troops 
to the scene of action, the first estimate of which was 70,000 
French, and 30,000 British, with the aid of a very powerful 
fleet. 

On the 31st of March, the declaration of war against 
Russia was issued by England and France, and the greatest 
activity prevailed in the several departments of the govern- 
ments. Never was a war entered on with such an entire 
consent on the part of the people, or such a desire on the 
part of the army and navy to take part in it. . The pulpit and 
the platform were occupied by the clergy of almost every 
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denominatioD, in advocacy of the war as jost and rigbteona. 
The spirit of the troops was admirable, and whenever a regi- 
ment was found short of its complement, its ranks were im- 
mediately filled by volunteers firom other corps. Tliere was 
nothing of gloom or despondency to be seen, except on the 
eonntenances of those who were to remain at home. Oar 
regiment, though forming part of the expeditionary force, was 
detained some time at Dublin; and it was whispeied that we, 
with others, were to be detached on some select duty, the 
nature of which, for a time, it was deemed desirable to keep 
a secret. In the meantime, we had no difficulty in getting a 
sdfficient number of recruits to complete our establishment ; 
and the raw material with which we were thus furnished, 
speared capable of being moulded into as fine a regiment as 
any in her Majesty's service. True, they had their several 
peculiarities of character, and their national or local prejudices, 
but the Englishman was ready to fight for his country. Paddy 
would shout, " Hurrah for Ould Ireland I " The bonny Scot 
would expatiate with pride on the glorious reminiscences of 
Us country's troops ; and the whole combined, sinking their 
national pz^udices, would strive to maintain the honour and 
pvestige of Great Britain against the world; and in addition 
to these motives for excitement, we had now the indisputable 
teict, that the war in which we were about to engage, was a 
righteous one ; we were called on to defend the weak against 
the strong. Long looked for, come at last — ^the route I The 
route ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! What's the order ? Parade, to- 
morrow, in heavy marching order for embarkation. Hurrah ! 
That evening, all was joy and jollity ; but it was not in every 
case without alloy. Some of them were to leave behind 
those they dearly loved, doubtful whether they should ever 
see each other again ; and it is no disgrace to the soldier to 
exhibit the fadings of a man under such circumstances ; bat 
he must perform his duty, and hope for the best ; and 

*• When the cloud of sorrow *« o'er, 
And resting on an halcyon shore. 
Gay content will sweeter be, 
Compared with past adTernty." 

We embarked at Cork, on the 2l8t of July, 1854. The 
morning was rather gloomy and wet, but afterwards cleared 
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np. We were accompanied by thousands of the population, 
whose kindly and affectionate feelings towards us were evinced 
with a heartiness and sincerity peculiarly characteristic of the 
people of the sister island. That magnificent vessel the 
" Avon/' had been provided for our use ; and large and beaa- 
tifol as her proportions were, it became a matter of surprise 
how they would find room for us. Our men, however, soon 
crowded her deck, and appeared like a swarm of bees creep- 
ing into their hive. 

As we were proceeding on board, it was shrewdly observed 
by an Irishman looking on, •' Sm*e, if you all go on board, 
the ship won't hold you." However, we did manage to get 
on board, our regiment numbering 950, with 250 of the 46th 
Begiment, besides officers and ship's crew. We sergeants 
had plenty of work in separating the men into messes, and 
seeing them supplied with bedding, &c. Some of us had been 
able and thoughtful enough to bring some articles of luxury 
with us, with.which and the ample allowance of really good ra- 
tions served out, we lived like fighting cocks. As soon as 
everything was arranged, the blue Peter was hoisted, and away 
we went. The sea was beautifully fine, and the first night we 
obtained but little sleep ; there was so much excitement and 
bustle. Early in the morning, a fatigue party were engaged 
in swabbing the decks, and making everything clean and com- 
fortable by breakfast time, the novelty of which was amusing 
to our young hands. After breakfast, their bedding was 
brought to air ; the rations for the day served to the several 
messes, and by them handed over to the cook. The majority 
of our men being recruits recently joined, it was at times 
highly amusing to watch their motions, especially while en- 
deavouring to wash their clothes in salt water with the ordi- 
nary soap, and in various other matters; but as we sped 
rapidly on our course, so they as rapidly improved in adapting 
themselves to the circumstances in wluch they were now, for 
the fijrst time, placed. 

The weather was so singularly fine, and the sea so smooth, 
that scarcely a man on board was affected with sickness ; and 
yet one of our young officers, who had just left home, inno- 
cently observed to one of the sailors, that '* he hoped the sea 
would not be so rough all the way.*' The tar to whom the 
remark was addressed, felt surprised, for the moment ; he cast 
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his eye over the ocean, with scarcely a ripple on it, and then 
looking at the officer, he suddenly lamed round, thrusting out 
his cheek ynth the tip of his tongue, indulging in a low 
chuckle, and he evidently had some difficulty in preventing it 
breaking out into a laugh, at the subaltern's expense. How- 
ever, we must all live and learn, and the best among us can 
remember the time when we had something green about us. ' 

On the fifth day, we came in view of St. Vincent, and ] 
sailed along the beautiful Spanish province of Algarve; then 
passed through Trafalgar Bay, immortalized by the great 
victory of our Nelson. Still pressing on, we arrived at Tarifa 
Point, where we had, on either hand, the sublime view of 
Europe and Africa, with the celebrated Atlas Mountains in 
the distance. Onward we go, and are now entering the Me- 
diterranean Sea, with the fortress of Gibraltar looking down 
upon us, and convincing the most sceptical how dangerous 
would be the attempt to pass her without permission. This 
strong place is appropriately called the Key of the Mediterra- 
nean. Still in sight of the coast, keeping off Grenada, a 
Spanish province, we soon had m view Cape Gala, and 
threaded our way among a number of islands, which presented ] 
the appearance of having originally been separated (by some 
eruption of nature) from Sardinia. 

We next reached the far-famed Marseilles, and steering ! 
along its southern coast, made for the Island of Gazza, near 
Malta, and arrived safe at the latter place on the evening of 
the 1st of August. The first view of this remarkable strong- 
hold, is perfectly striking and interesting. We expected to 
have been indulged with a few hours, while the ship took in 
coal and water ; but as the cholera had made its appearance 
on shore, they thought it prudent to keep us on board. This 
wonderful little island was defended by its gallant knights for 
more than two hundred years, against the whole power of the 
Mussulman empire, and had expelled the Sultan Soliman 
with immense slaughter, about the middle of the sixteenth | 
century. It was strongly fortified on all sides. Valetta con- 
stitutes its chief defence. That city is built on a peninsula ; 
-its walls are, for the most part, surrounded by the waves, and 
It is built on the declivity of a hill called Scebera, the front of 
which looks towards the sea, and is protected by the castle 
of St. Elmo. The flank facing the principal harbour was de- 
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fended hj Baca£oli and the Castle of St. Angelo, while the Forts 
Manoel and Tigne guard it on the side of MursaMurcet; bas- 
tions, cavaliers, covered ways, the Bourg Burmola, the Cotoner, 
in short, all the means of defence which could be devised by 
the most skilful engineers, were employed to make the place 
impregnable, as everything was considered as subordinate to 
the protection of Valetta. 

The old city, nearly in the centre of the island, was only 
intended to hold out for a few hours ; neither could the in- 
trenchments called Nascior, constructed along the chain of 
hills which traverse Malta, long resist a powerful enemy ; but 
ample precautions were taken to prevent a debarkation, bat- 
teries and towers had been erected for this purpose on every 
point, the chief of which, St. Paul and Marsa Sirocco, were 
built so as to command two of the ports, and produce a cross- 
fire of red-hot bullets. In addition to this, the rocks were 
cut at intervals into the shape of large mortars ; and, being 
loaded with grape-shot, were calculated to overwhelm the 
invaders with inevitable destruction : in short, according to 
the system of defence laid down for Malta, if maintained with 
skill and courage, it would require a very powerful armament 
to effect its reduction. Napoleon I. was so fully aware of 
this, that he accomplished it by a less dangerous but less 
honourable means. He bribed some of the chief o£Qicers, who 
treacherously opened the gates, and allowed the French troops 
to enter. Since it has been in the possession of the British, 
its defences have been very much strengthened ; and it is in 
contemplation to make further improvements, which will 
render it perfectly secure from a future attack. Indeed it 
must be so as its possession is of the last importance to Great 
Britain. On the morning of the 8th of August we left Malta, 
and passed through the labyrinth of islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and reached the Dardanelles; in reference to 
which the term river might be more appropriately used than 
straits. A great number of vessels were detained by the 
prevalence of north winds, among which was a ship with 
some of our artillery and sappers and miners on board. We 
took compassion on them ; and, with the aid of a strong warp 
or tow-rope, we led them on to Constantinople. The passage 
through the Dardanelles is well protected by guns of very 
large calibre, some of them 30 inched in diameter. 
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Dr. Whitman relates that, " when Colonel HoUoway and 
Mijor Hope were engaged in the surrey of the castle and 
coasts, a practice made hj the Turks from great guns, at 
Ghenecale, for the purpose of convincing the ^iglish officers 
that their large balls (marble or granite) discharged at ricochet* 
would reach quite across the Dardanelles, they indeed fur- 
nished a melancholy proof of this, a family of three individaals 
sitting in a field on the opposite side, having been killed by 
one of the shot." 

We had a glance at Gallipoli, celebrated as the first landing- 
place of the Turks in 1355, and has now become further 
memorable as the rendezvous of the Anglo-French troops in 
1854. Leaving this place, we pass through the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the along-shore view of which was highly picturesque, 
from the number and variety of palaces, harems, and gardens, 
belonging to the Turkish aristocracy. At the north end of 
this sea are the Straits of Constantinople, or Bosphorus, which 
is but little wider than the Thames, at Greenwich. The 
scenery on both sides is of the most gorgeous description ; 
and the first view we have of Constantinople fills the mind 
with wonder and delight ; but a visit to the interior of the 
city is anything but safe or agreeable, the streets being narrow, 
dirty, abounding with filth of every description, and swarm- 
ing with dogs, who here perform the part of scavengers in 
removing the half-putrid matter which is thrown out from the 
dwellings of the inhabitants ; and the exhalations which are 
thus generated are intolerable to the passenger, and baneful, 
as weQ as disgusting, to those who are constantly exposed to 
ihem. On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus stands Scutarii 
which has acquired a melancholy interest to Englishmen 
through the sufferings and death of so many of our brave 
countrymen. From Constantinople we moved to Beicos Bay, 
and fell in with other ships having troops on board, and who, 
like ourselves, were waiting for orders to advance. Ihe 
cholera having made its appearance among us, permission was 

♦ In firing a ricochet the piece is no more than half-chai-ged ; so that 
it carries the ball to a certain distance only: in its fall, the latter skips 
rolls, makes rebounds (ricochet), as is the case with pebbles thrown in a 
horizontal direction, on the surface of the water, in skimming, when 
they produce what hoys call ducks and drakes. This practice is em- 
ployed to sweep and clear a covered way or rampart; and its invention 
u ascribed to the celebrated Yauban. 
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obtabed from the Sultan that we might quit the ships for a 
time, and bivouack on the Asiatic shore. The spot selected 
was on a hill overlooking the Black Sea, as well as the baj in 
which our ships were riding. A part of the rifles lay near us ; 
their splendid and efficient band contributed much to our 
amusement, playing alternately with our own. Our officers 
contintted to dine on board ; but our rations were sent on 
shore. We received here the most dismal account of the 
ravages of disease among our troops, at Varna, the greatest 
sufferers being the Guards, which is not much to be wondered 
at, as, from their previous indulgences at home, it would 
require some training before they could be expected to endure 
the same amount of fatigue as regimeMs of the line, who are 
always kept knocking about. The Guards were a fine body 
of men ; but big men are not the best to endure fatigue, with 
long marches, short or bad rations, and unhealthy camps. 
The mean height of the male population of our country is 
5ft. 7in. or 5ft. Sin. ; and there it is said is to be found the 
greatest amount of strength ; but, if we go much above or 
below that, there is an evident deterioration of physical power; 
and, though many of us whose persons have been elongated 
to the extent of two yards, may possess good health, agility, 
and strength, yet we by no means disprove the general rule. 
Indeed, in every regiment on the line of march, it must 
frequently be observed that the Grenadier has not the same 
enduring strength as the well-put-together battalion man, 
who will often good-humouredly call out, — " Halloa ! Grena- 
dier ! shall I carry your knapsack for you?" 

Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, was remarkable for 
an extravagant humour of supporting a regiment of the tallest 
men that could possibly be produced, and he would give a 
fellow six-feet-and-a-half high a hundred guineas bounty, 
besides the charge of bringing him from the farthest part of 
the globe, if it so happened. One day while His Majesty was 
reviewing this regiment of giants^ attended by all the foreign 
ambassadors, and most of the officers of rank both of the 
court and army, he took occasion to ask the French minister, 
who stood near him, " if he thought his master had an equal 
number of troops in his service able to engage with these 
formidable men?" The French minister, who was not a 
soldier, said he believed not. The king was pleased with such 
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« reply from a native of the vainest nation on the earth. He 
then asked the imperial ambassador the same question ; and 
the German frankly declared his opinion, that " he did not 
believe there was such another regiment in the world." 

'* Well, my Lord Hyndford," said the king to the British 
ambassador, *' I know you have brave troops in England, but 
would any equal number of your countrymen, do you think, 
beat these ?" 

'* I will not take upon myself absolutely to say that," 
replied his lordship ; " but I dare be bold to say that half 
their number would try." 

We left Beicos Bay on the 30th August, and arrived at 
Varna on the Ist of September. We found them very busy 
preparing for the transit of the troops to a new scene of 
action. The cholera, which had for two months so fearfully 
raged through the camp and ships of war, must necessarily 
have deranged the plans of the allied commanders ; but, as 
the disorder seemed now to have worn itself out, the utmost 
activity prevailed in and near the harbour, where there were, 
at the time, several hundred ships ; furnishing unmistakeable 
evidence that the army was about to shift its position, whether 
for the Crimea or Odessa was, for the moment, unknown. 
We were still on board the " Avon," ready at any moment to 
accompany the expedition, whatever might be its destination. 
Our men-of-war looked magnificent, though they had also 
suffered severely from the cholera. In the flag- ship of Admiral 
Dundas, in the crisis of the disease, 150 men were ill, after 
J 00 had died; and the troops on shore had been so much 
weakened by the cholera, fevers, badness of water, and bad 
supply of food, that the brigade of guards had to make two 
marches to accomplish the distance of ten miles, from Aladyn 
to Varna, though their knapsacks were carried for them. 
The highland brigade were in a somewhat better condition, 
though they also had suffered much. The superior officers, 
though they had fortunately escaped the epidemic, were nearly 
all of them attacked by illness in various forms. The Duke 
of Cambridge suffered from erysipelas, but bore up manfully; 
and did not seem disposed to shirk his duty. His kindness 
to the troops generally, and his attention to the wants of his 
division, made him a great favourite. Under such officers 
British troops will perform wonders. The point of attack 
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having been determined on, though still kept from us as a 
profound secret, the greatest excitement prevailed at Varna^ 
and the superior officers of the allied fleets were personally 
superintending tlic operation for the embarkation of the 
troops of their respective countries, there being, at the same 
time, nothing selfish or exclusive in their operations, hut it 
was really every man for every man, himself included. The 
jolly tars of old England were never seen to greater advan- 
tage; the alacrity of their movements, their skilful manoeu- 
vreing of the ships, and the cheerfulness with which they 
performed their arduous duties, together with the kindly assist- 
ance they rendered to the troops, while emharking, was 
highly creditable to them. There was none of that churlish 
or jealous feeling exhibited hy them which, in former wars, so 
unhappily prevailed, when Jack, in describing the degree of 
affection he hore for different objects, would say, " I love my 
messmate hefore my shipmate, my shipmate before a stranger, 
a stranger hefore a dog, but a dog before a soldier." Fortu- 
nately this paltry antagonistic feeling is exploded ; and the 
only rivalry now between blue jackets and red, is as to which 
shall serve their Queen and country best. 

All was bustle at Varna; and, as each vessel got its com- 
plement of troops on board, she made way for others. We 
were still on board the " Avon," and left the bay with those 
ships first loaded, amid the cheers of the thousands who were 
waiting their turn to embark for the scene of danger, deaths 
or glory. The fleet having got its valuable freight on board, 
left Varna on the 5th of September, saiUng north, till it 
arrived off Baltschick, when two large sailing vessels were 
placed under the charge of our noble ship, the '*Avon" 
steamer, and we received orders to sail on the 8th, for the 
Crimea, in the following order : — 

light Division, chequered or rendezvous flag at the fore ; 
commander W. Boys. Steamers, the ** Emperor," " Victoria," 
and *' Andes,'' with the transports numbered respectively 
60, 39, 98, 89. 42, 43, 44, 21, 78, and 50. First Division, blue 
triangular flag at the fore ; commander — Rawstone, R.N. 
Steamers, " Tonning," *' Kangaroo," and •* Emu," with 
transports 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 19, 23, and 47. Second Division^ 
white triangular flag at the fore ; commander E. W. Franklin, 
R.N* Steamers, "City of London," *• Melbourne," and 
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<< Hydaspes ;" transports 71, 90, 91, 31, 32, 38, 51, and 82. 
Third Division, red triangular flag at the fore ; commander 
— Hoseason, R.N. Steamers, " Tyncmouth," " Cambria," 
and " Medway ;" transports 46, 53, 65, 93. 96, 97, 28, and 
6. Fourth Division, red with white fly, triangular flag at the 
fore; Lieut. Wild, agent. Steamers, "Oiinoco," "Colombo," 
•* Avon,'* and •• Golden Fleece;" transports 37, 48, 58, 56, 57, 
83, 81,20, 9. Fifth Division, blue with red fly, triangular 
flag at the fore ; Lieut. Dicken, agent. Steamers, '* Simla," 
•'Himalaya," "Trent," and "Jason;" transports, 1, 34,40, 
61, 85, 2, 36, and 59. 

On the 9th Sept. we made the rendezvous at Serpent's 
Island, when the signal was given to dress a-head and cast 
anchor. On the 11th Sept. we were signalled for sailing, and 
off we went in an easterly direction. The following morning 
we were in view of the Crimea, and brought to anchor. Sup- 
rounded by the combined fleets of £ngland and France, we 
expected this was to be our destination ; but the next morn- 
ing we were off again along the coast, steering south, and by 
noon reached Eupatoria. During the day orders were twice 
given to disembark, which orders were countermanded ; and 
we were kept in a state of suspense until past midnight, when 
we again sailed in order of battle, and by daylight arrived at 
Calamita Bay ; and each ship took up the position allotted to 
it. Some little confusion arose from the circumstance that 
the buoys which had been placed for our iise had been taken 
possession of by the French, and our sailors were not very 
well pleased at having their work to do over again. The 
French, I believe, had the honour of landing first. Between 
nine and ten o'clock the tricolor was seen floating in the 
breeze, on shore. The 23rd Fusileers were the first British 
troops to land. 

With the aid of a small steamer, and a few good boats, our 
ship the " Avon " turned out her live cargo in good condition ; 
and. though we had been two months with her, and rather 
over-crowded, yet we had passed the time very pleasantly: 
and our thoughts often afterwards reverted to her, and to the 
comforts we had on board of her. Two hours suflBced us to 
land, when we formed on the beach, and began to look about 
us. We took up our position, in the Second Brigade, under 
Major-General Torrens. Our heavy baggage had been left 
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on board ; we also had been ordered to leave our knapsacks 
behind, bnnging with us merely a great coat, blanket, and a 
change of linen, etc. We had received three days' allowance 
of rations ; so, having piled arms in columns, at quarter dis- 
tance, then putting on our great coats, and rolling onr blankets 
around us, we packed ourselves closely together, on the 1)each, 
for a night's lodging. The evening set in gloomy and cold ; 
and, before midnight, the rain came down heavily, so that the 
covering we had was not sufficient to prevent us from getting 
thoroughly wet through. This sudden transition from the 
comforts of the "Avon " to the chilling night-air and heavy 
rain, was no doubt the primary cause of that large amount of 
sickness to which we were immediately subjected. The posi- 
tion selected for our bivouack would, under the best of circum- 
stances, have been a bad one, as there was not a tree or shrub 
to be seen, and nothing with which to furnish a fire. To the 
east of us was a large swamp called " Thuzla;" on the west 
the sea, north and south bleak arid plains. Fortunately one 
of our fellows who had been on the look-out came back, 
rolling before him a large barrel; and this broken up, with 
such addition as could be obtained from the wreck of a boat 
which had been broken and abandoned, enabled us to knock 
up a fire, which not only imparted warmth, but also enabled 
many to obtain the luxury of a cup of hot cofiee. The morn- 
ing of the 15th September at length dawned on us, and we 
began to prepare for the duties of the day, drying our clothes, 
and putting our firelocks in a position to be ready when 
wanted. Many of our men were this day attacked by cholera ; 
indeed the sick list was itither a heavy one. The morning 
brought with it a repetition of the bustle and excitement 
attendant on the landing of the rest of the troops. It became 
a very difficult and protracted affair to get the cavalry and 
artillery on shore. As there was a heavy surf, the business 
took up rather more time than had been expected by our 
commanders, who were evidently anxious to meet the foe; 
and, as our army was now about being formed, I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to give the non-military reader some little 
explanation as to the organization of troops preparing for 
action, divested, as much as possible, of technicalities. 

When an army has been collected, and is about to be em- 
ployed, it is told off into divisions, each commanded by a 
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superior officer, a lieutenant-general; and these divisions are 
again separated into brigades, of four or five, according to the 
strength of the whole. Each brigade is commanded hy a 
major-general, or (if there are not sufficient of such) hj the 
senior colonel, as brigadier-general. Each brigade is com- 
posed of three, four, or more regiments, according to their 
strength. Each of these divisions and brigade-generals, re- 
ceive their instructions from the general commanding in chief, 
though they are often called on to act independently, and on 
their own judgment. Indeed, it becomes necessary that they 
should have a discretionary power, to be used with cau- 
tion, inasmuch as many orders issued by the commander, 
may be very good at the time; but circumstances may so 
change before the order reaches the officer to whom it is 
directed, that its literal execution might prove an injury; 
and such was especially the case with the light cavalry charge 
at Balaklava. Having premised thus much, I shall now give a 
statement of the composition of the army under General 
Lord Raglan. 

First Division, under the command of Lieutenant- General the Duke 
of Cambridge. 
First Brigade. Second Brigade. 

Grenadier Guards, 3rd Battalion. , 42nd Regiment Royal Uighlandersw 
Coldstream Guards, 1st do. 79th Regiment Cameronian do. 

Scots Fusilier Guards, 1st do. 93rd Regiment Sutherland do. 

Under the command of Major- Under the command of Major-Ge- 
Gcneral Bentinck. neral Sir Colin Campbell. 

Secokd Division, under the command of Lieutenant- General Sir 
De Lacy Evans. 
First Brigade. Second Brigade. 

30th Regiment. 41st Regiment. 

65th do. 47th do. 

95th do. 49th do. 

Under the command of Major- Under the command of Brigadier- 
General Fennefather. General Adams. 

Third Division, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Richard England. 
First Brigade. Second Brigade. 

1st Regiment (Boyals). 44th Regiment. 

28th do. 56th do. 

38th do. 68th do. 

Under the command of Brigadier- Under the command of Brigadier- 
General Eyre. General Sir J. Campbell. 
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Fourth Diyision, under the command of lieutenant-General Sir 
George Catbcart. 
First Brigade. Second Brigade. 

20th Regiment. 63rd Regiment (West Suffolk). 

21st do. 46th do. 

1st Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 57th do. 

Under the command of Senior Under the command of Senior Colo- 
Colonel, Brigadier-GeneraL nel, Brigadier-General 

FiPTH, or Light Division, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Brown. 
First Brigade. Second Brigade. 

2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 19 th Regiment. 

7th Royal Fusiliers. 77th do. 

23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 88th do. 

33rd Regiment. 

Under the command of Brigadier- Under the command of Brigadier- 
General Goldie. General Buller. 

Cayalry Diyision, Lieutenant-General the Earl of Lucan commanding. 

First (heavy) Brigade. Second (light) Brigade. 

1st Royal Dragoons. 4th Light Dragoons. 

2nd do. do. (Scots Grays) 8th Royal Irish Hussars. 

4th Dragoon Guards (Royal Irish) 1 1 th Hussars (Prince Albert's Own), 

5th do. do. 13th Light Dragoons. 

6th do. do. (Inniskillen) 17th Lancers. 

Under the command of Brigadier- Under the command of Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. J. Scarlett. General the Earl of Cardigan. 

The artillery we had with us was very good of the sort, 
but not heavy enough to contend with those in the possession 
of the enemy. It was remarked, as singular, that so little 
was known of the country in which we were about to operate, 
or of the amount and description of force against which we 
were about to be led. While waiting on the beach, disease 
made rapid strides among us. The days were intensely hot, 
and the nights piercing cold ; and there was a growing impa- 
tience on the part of the men to advance. The spirit of the 
troops was excellent They were anxious to meet the foe, 
whom, indeed, they now began to consider as hardly worthy 
of their regards, after suffering themselves to be so shame- 
fully beaten by the half-naked and despised Turk. 

My family, humble as it is, was well represented here, as I 
had two step brothers with me in the 63rd, and subsequently 
a cousin in the 9th Foot. Before we lef^ this position, one of 
our reconnoitring parties had opened the ball with the enemy, 
haying intercepted and taken seventy waggons under convoy, 

o 
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conveying provisions to Sebastopoi. It must not be supposed, 
that while waiting here, we were allowed to pass our time in a 
state of total inactivity ; there was always something going on. 
In the morning, there was preparing the coffee for breakfast ; 
and after that was disposed of, there was bumbhing up for 
parade ; hearing the general orders read ; then drawing ra- 
tions, and preparing them for dinner ; then strolling about, as 
far as we were permitted, to view the country, and try to 
catch a sight of the enemy. Of course we had our guard 
mountings, pickets sent out, and taking every precaution to 
prevent a surprise. Fortunately, there was no chance of our 
being very suddenly attacked ; but still it was necessary to be 
on the alert ; then, after dinner was over, we mixed with the 
men belonging to other regiments, gathering information, dis- 
cussing the probabilities of our success, reading letters and 
newspapers ^m home ; and after all these various matters 
had been disposed of during the day, and evening drawing 
in upon us, we would form ourselves into groups, and over a 
pipe, indulge in the relation of military adventures of byegone 
times, and thus keeping up the " esprit-de-corps," which 
makes British troops so valuable ; but after these indulgences, 
when disposing of ourselves for a night's rest, lying on the 
ground, with nothing but our great coats and blankets, ex- 
posed to the chilling influence of the cold night air, we at 
times felt our military ardour begin to cool, and wished that 
we had been better cared for. If we even had our blankets 
formed into tents, we might thus have prevented that large 
amount of disease consequent upon this exposure. I have 
heard my father and uncle relate, that during three cam- 
paigns on the continent, though bivouacking much, they never 
had any tents, but having blankets, they contrived to make 
tents of them in the following manner, viz. : on each side of 
the blanket, was firmly sewn three loops of strong tape, and 
when it was required to form tents, two muskets would be 
placed, muzzle upwards; then, a strong cord being passed 
through the loops of two blankets, the edges would be brought 
together at top ; each end of the cord, then, after taking a 
turn round the muzzle of the gun, was made fast to a stake 
in the ground, the bottom edges of the blankets being then 
extended, and stakes or bayonets driven through the loops 
into the earth, the tent was formed, each one capable of hold- ' 
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iug six meii) having the remaining four hlankets available^ 
with their great coats, to keep the cold from them. But even 
if we could have had some light waterproof canvass, to have 
been arranged in a similar manner for tents, it would have 
been the means of saving some hundreds of lives ; as it was, 
sickness extended fearfully among us ; and what with cholera, 
diarrhoea, and fever, our fine regiment was becoming, every 
day, less effective. The other regiments seemed also to suffer, 
but not in the same ratio as ourselves. As regards our SU' 
perior officers, we had nothing to complain of ; and I believe, 
as a whole, they did their best to provide for the comforts of 
the men. Lord Raglan had gained golden opinions among 
the troops for his urbanity and attention to their welfare; and 
I do not hesitate to say that the troops had confidence in him 
as a leader. Of the divisional officers, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Sir De Lacy Evans, and our own brave Cathcart, were 
especially liked ; and they demonstrated that good generals 
can preserve order and discipline among their troops^ without 
practising Martinet principles* 

The army was extended in columns of brigades for some 
six or seven miles from the shore. The Turks were on our 
extreme right, near the shore, and the French next to them. 
Some foraging parties who went out, were very successful, 
returning with a very great abundance of provisions ; not only 
of the necessaries, but also of the luxuries of life ; and fowls, 
rabbits, butter, cheese, eggs, &c., were easily attainable by 
everyone who had the means of paying the really moderate 
charge demanded for them. Our greatest want was water, 
which was not to be had, except in very small quantities. 
Four days were passed in this way, each day producing 
variations in the positions, and each day adding to the list of 
our sick ; and we began to wish for a change of some sort ; 
we were perfectly aware that the enemy was not far off, and 
that we should not, therefore, be very long before we made a 
closer acquaintance with him. 

On the 1 6th of September, our foraging parties penetrated 
further into the country, and on their return, were laden with 
things, all, more or less, serviceable. Among the rest were a 
few sheep, and some horses and ponies ; the latter, viz., the 
horses and ponies, were readily disposed of to our officers, for the 
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conveyance of the light laggage which it was still necessary 
thej should take with them. 

On the 17th, heing Sunday, we fell in, clean and smarts 
and the troops listened, with more than ordinary attention, to 
an excellent sermon from our respected chaplain. 

This was, unfortunately, to many among us, a sort of fast 
day, heing the last of the three days for which we had drawn 
rations, and vast numhers of our men had contrived to dispose 
of the whole of three days' allowance, before the close of the 
second day; so that, during this day (Sunday), they were 
without, unless where they could, here and there, make ac- 
quaintance with old hands who had better husbanded their 
resources. This day,- unfortunately, added considerably to 
our sick list. 

On the 1 8th, we got a fresh supply of rations. The French 
foraging parties were particularly successful in obtaining 
supplies, as some of our advanced pickets reported that they 
had seen whole droves of bullocks and sheep being driven 
towards the French camp by *' Spahis," curious looking fel- 
lows, employed specially by our allies for foraging and escort 
duties. The peculiarity of their costume obtained for them, 
among our troops, the name of " The Old Women." 
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On the 18th of Septemher, at evening, general orders were 
issued that the army should hold itself in readiness to march 
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the next morning. The entire force consisted of near 30,000 
French, ahout 25,000 British, and some 7,000 or 8,000 Turks. 
Our sufferings since the landing had been very severe ; and 
we were highly gratified with the prospect of a change. Our 
advanced parties (Cavalry and Light Artillery) had already 
been engaged with some Russian Cossacks, supported by their 
heavy cavalry, but it did not lead to anything important. On 
the morning of the 1 9th, the allied armies were in motion 
soon after daybreak, and strong fatigue parties were told off 
to remove and arrange the tents and baggage, which were 
ordered to be left behind, as it was now pretty well known 
that the Russians were concentrated in force near the Alma, 
llie sailors were engaged with their boats in reheving our 
men of the baggage which was conveyed on board again, 
until we had performed the task which was now allotted us, 
when the march commenced. The Turks were on the ex- 
treme right on the sea-shore ; between them and us were the 
French, some two or three miles in advance of us. The truly 
magnificent fleet of the allies was seen on our right, sailing 
along as close as possible in shore, that they might have an 
opportunity of assisting if our right should be threatened 
with an attack. Our march, for the first six or eight miles, 
was dreary enough ; the ground uncultivated ; only a village 
here and there with a few trees. The first hslt that we had. 
Lord Raglan, with the French commander, and a great num- 
ber of superior ofiicers, rode between our columns. Marshal 
St. Arnaud expressed his warm admiration of the appearance 
of cur troops, and said: ** I know you will fight well to-day." 
"Aye, that we will:" was the ready response. We again 
resumed our march; and the smoking ruins of some villages 
which had been destroyed and abandoned by the enemy gave 
us an indication that they were fully aware of our advance. 
The sickness engendered by our recent exposure caused num- 
bers of our men to drop, and they were taken to the rear. 
On passing over a hill we had an opportunity of catching a 
glimpse of the enemy, and some of our cavalry were detached 
to reconnoitre them. We had suffered much, the last few 
days, for want of water; but we here came across a stream, 
of which we rapidly availed ourselves, by filling our canteens. 
After we had taken in a present supply. Lord Cardigan, with 
his light cavalry, had a bit of a skirmish with the Cossacks ; 
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bat, as the latter appeared to be very strongly supported, 
Lord Lucan shrewdly suspected it was only intended as a 
draw, so our men were ordered back again ; but the booming 
of cannon soon convinced us that we were now makings a 
closer acquaintance with the enemy, particularly as some 
wounded men were brought by us. We still continued to 
advance. Soon after this an affair took place between artil- 
lery, the Russians sending some thirty or forty round sbot 
through our column, without, however, doing so much harm 
as might have been expected. Our gunners seemed to be 
getting the best of it, so the enemy retired. Lord Raglan, 
perceiving some Russian squares of cavalry advancing towards 
us, brought up a few of our guns, which were so well served 
that the cavalry were obliged to retire; and some infantry 
squares, which had been brought to support them, were ( 
broken and dispersed by a few well*directed shells. In the \ 
meantime the French had opened a powerful battery of nine 
pounders, which sent them scampering off as feist as possible* 
Whilst these trifling affairs were in the course of settlement| 
our army was rapidly moving up, and putting itself in order, 
expecting that the battle would now commence; but the 
Russians, not feeling disposed to meet us there and then, it 
was determined that we should have another night's rest 
The word halt was given, and the rations were served out; 
the rum we had no difficulty in making immediately available ; 
but. with the meat it was different, there being but little fuel 
to be had for fires. Some were fortunate in getting the tubs 
in which the meat had been brought, and breaking them up 
for fire-wood ; but many men, I believe, went without their 
dinner for want of the means of cooking it. 

During the cold night which followed, the camp fires were 
scarcely brilliant enough to enable the poor stragglers, as 
they arrived, to find out their regiments ; and, when they did 
so, but poor comfort awaited them, and they would have 
barely time to snatch a few hours' rest on the cold ground ere 
they would be again called on to resume their march. General 
officers and commanding officers of regiments were very much 
engaged m giving directions for the next day, which it was 
now well known was to bring the two armies in hostile 
colhsion. ° .^ j 

On the morning of the 20th Sept. we fell in^and considep. I 
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able manoeuvring took place, varying considerably from tbe 
order of our march the preceding day ; but the French were 
still on our right, near the sea; and, from there to the 
extreme left of our line, the distance could not have been less 
than five or six miles . The army advanced in columns at a 
sufficient distance to enable them to deploy into line, or to 
form squares, as occasion might require. After proceeding 
for two or three miles, we had a short rest, to collect our 
stragglers, and put ourselves nicely together. The plan of 
operations laid down by our commanders was, that the French 
and Turks on our right were to force the passage of the river, 
and establish themselves on the heights, over the stream, at 
the opposite side, so that they could enfilade the position of 
the Russians to their right, and opposite to our left and 
centre. 

As we came in view of the enemy's position, it presented a 
very striking and formidable appearance: a strong defensive 
line of breastworks, very elaborately prepared for the occasion, 
with nearly a hundred pieces of cannon, of heavy calibre, so 
arranged that they could command all the approaches, placed 
here with a force of 40,000 men. Menschikoff might well 
give an assurance to his imperial master, "that he could 
destroy any amount of force which could be brought against 
him. A large village, situated between us and the Alma, was 
fired by the enemy, and the smoke, for a time, intercepted our 
view ; but, as that cleared off, all the difficulties of the work 
we had to do laid themselves before us. Beyond the small 
river Alma, with its precipitous banks, the series of ridges or 
mountains, from their termination on the sea-shore on the 
enemy's left ; and, on our right, and extending nearly parallel 
with the river, with a very steep ascent, intersected by a 
number of gullies, through which the accumulated water 
during heavy rains or the melting snows in winter, found their 
way impetuously into the river below, and emptied itself into 
the Black Sea. Along these ridges the enemy had been, 
probably for some time, engaged in forming batteries, one of 
which mounted fifteen brass guns, 32-pounders ; other bat^ 
teries were abo placed so as to justify the Russian general 
in assuming that human means and human efforts would 
be utterly unavailing against such a position. 

Sir Sidney Smith once sent an officer to reconnoitre some 
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strong place, who, on his return, reported to his chief that 
the works were unattackahle. "Nonsense, man," said Sir 
Sidney ; *' there is no such word in our language." He made 
the attack and succeeded; and there might have heen no 
room to doubt the judgment or bravery of an officer selected 
to report upon the appearance of the Heights of Alma. He 
had made a similar statement ; and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, that there are no troops in the world except those 
who were actually engaged for the task, who would have had 
the slightest chance of success ; and it was a wbe arrange- 
ment, on the part of the allied commanders, that each descrip- 
tion of troops were selected to perform the very work for 
which they were more particularly adapted. The French 
light troops (including the Zouaves), from their well-known 
agility and intrepidity, in conjunction with the Turks (who, 
by-the-bye, did not render much assistance here), were to 
climb the cliff near the sea; and, having established them- 
selves there, they would threaten the enemy's left ; and that 
was to be the signal for Lord Raglan to commence the Her- 
culean and dangerous task of leading his heavy troops over 
the Alma to the attack of the Russian centre and rear. The 
French, as soon as they made their appearance on the difPs, 
met with a warm reception; and it would have been, perhaps, 
impossible for them to have made a lodgment but for the 
prompt and effectual assistance they received from the allied 
fleet, which came sufficiently near to commence a system of 
vertical firing ; and they thus sent a number of heavy shells 
over the French, which, falling among the Russian columns, 
committed such dreadful havoc that tiiey were compelled to 
retire. The French then were enabled to exhibit themselves 
in force, showing their colours ; the British were then led on 
to the performance of their allotted duty. In the meantime 
the enemy had crossed the Alma to the south, with a strong 
force, chiefly consisting of light field-pieces and cavalry, 
hoping to operate successfully on our left and rear ; their in- 
tentions, however, were perceived ; and, by a little skilful 
manoeuvring, they were beaten back. Lord Raglan, with his 
staff of officers, regardless of danger, seeing the moment had 
come for the grand struggle, ordered the first division, con- 
sisting of the Guards and Highland Brigade, to advance, and 
they were immediately subjected to a tremendous fire from 
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the enemy's batteries, the balls from which came with a 
precision and rapidity utterly astounding. 

The Russian skirmishers, in great numbers, were also placed 
along the front of the ridges, and the heights were literally 
teeming with men. Oh, it was an awful moment ! The 
Duke of Cambridge led on his division, with a coolness and 
steadiness, remarkable for a general who was to ^' flesh his 
maiden sword." The casualties in his division, at this mo- 
ment, were frightful, still nothing could damp their ardour. 

** Fast as the warriors drop, their comrades still, 
Leap to the spot the gory gaps to fill ; 
Arrayed with speed, they move with growing pace, 
Till quickening, kindling grows the rapid race. 
And up the cliff, with more than mortal might, 
They pant. They press and seize the hostile height; 
Hostile no more, for every foe is fled: 
In rout and tumult o'er the hills they spread." 

They continued to advance, warmly supported by Sir de 
Lacy Evans, with his gallant third division, and also by the 
light division, under Sir George Brown, which received a mo- 
mentary check, by their gallant leader falling with his horse ; 
but he rose immediately, and shouted to his men, *^ I'm all 
right — come on, my lads." 

Lord Eaglan had the sagacity to perceive, that the fearful 
destruction of his men was occasioned by the terrible battery, 
protected by dense masses of the Russian infantry, and he 
promptly ordered two of our fleld pieces to be brought up to 
bear on the place ; with great difficulty this was effected, and 
a rapid succession of shots were sent, which told with such 
destructive effect on the Russians, that they abandoned the 
position, and retired behind the top of the ridge. After this, 
the British advanced rapidly, spreading themselves up the 
height, carrying everything before them, and the enemy fell 
by hundreds. The facility with which this apparently impreg- 
nable position had been attacked and taken, created a panic 
amongst them, and thus, in three or four hours, the battle of 
the Alma was won, and the British and French commanders 
congratulated each other on the extraordinary and decisive 
victory they had achieved. 

Menschikoff, the Russian general, had felt so certain of 
success, that vast numbers of persons, many cf them ladies^ 
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had been induced to quit Sebastopol, that they might have the 
pleasure of witnessing the complete annihilation of the infidel 
and heretical devils who had presumed to land on a part of 
holy Russia. But as their swaggering leader, and his retro- 
grading slaves, rushed by them, they also bad to consult their 
safety by a rapid flight ; and if we had been provided with 
anything like an effective cavalry, we might have taken thou- 
sands of prisoners ; for as the Welsh captain said to our 
brave Prince at Agincourt, that " there were enough of them 
to kill, enough to take prisoners, and enough to run away.^ 

The Russian loss was estimated at two thousand killed , 
four thousand wounded, and nearly one thousand prisoners. 
The loss of the allies may be set down, in round numbers, at 
three thousand kiUed and wounded. During the battle, many 
of the wounded were taken to the rear by the bandsmen and 
drummers, and our brave sailors, who from their ships had 
been watching, with the most intense interest, the progress 
of the fight, now performed the good Samaritan's part, by 
assisting in the removal of the wounded and sick on board, 
for their more speedy assistance and removal to hospital ; but 
the field of battle, the heights as well as the ground in fi-ont 
of the Alma, was covered with the dead and wounded. 

Where every one did his best, it would be invidious to par- 
ticularize individuals ; and as I am not writing a history of 
the battle, it is not my province to do so ; but I think it must 
be admitted, that we had performed our parts well, consi* 
dering that it was our first appearance on the stage, as there 
were thousands among us who had never before seen a shot 
fired in anger. Alas! 

" How many brave men met their doom, 
New to the field, and heroes in their bloom : 
High-coaraged youths, who left their native shore 
To fight where Britons never fonght before: 
(Oh, fatal love of fame I Oh, glorious heat, 
Only destructive to the brave and great!) 
After such toils o*ercome, such dangers past, 
Stretched on Crimean ramparts breathe their last." 

The fourth division were not a part of the assailing forces, 
rart of the time we were watching the movements of the 
enemy on our left, who had a great desire to get into oup rear, 
and take possession of our light baggage ; but though we 
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were not at the post of honor, we were not out of the reach of 
danger. As night set in, many hundreds of the wounded were 
still unattended to; and the most awM and agonizing scenes 
presented themselves, of which it would he impossible for those 
who had not seen them to form any idea, and equally impos- 
sible for those who witnessed them to describe. It has been 
said, that " war is an inevitable ill'* — 

** An ill through nature*8 various realms diffus'd, 
An ill subservient to the general good." 

•* Oh, Gunpowder! when a deep-searching art 
From out the hidden things in nature's store 
Call'd thy tremendous powers, and tutor'd man 
To chain the unruly element of fire 
At his control; to wait his patent touch; 
To urge his missile bolts of sudden death, 
And thunder terribly his vengeful wrath. 
Thy Mighty Engines and Gigantic Towers, 
With frowning aspect awe the trembling world.** 

*• Human tears, 
The weeping widow's tears, the orphan's cries. 
Sadly deplore, that ere thy powers were known : 
Hosts whirl'd in air, and cities sunk in flames, 
Attest the horrid triumphs of thy might." 

The situation of our regiment was peculiarly distressing ; 
for, independently of the losses we might have sustained 
through the casualties of war, our poor fellows were falling 
out by dozens with disease ; and we had, at this time with us, 
at least a hundred men under the influence of cholera. Such 
an unexpected drain on the small stock of medical stores we 
had with us soon exhausted them, and the only means of 
getting a great supply, was from the General Hospital, to 
reach which it would be necessary to cross the Alma, and 
traverse a considerable portion of the north-east part of the 
battle field, covered as it was with the enemy's dead and 
wounded. 

At midnight, Colour-Seijeant Brophey volunteered on this 
painful and hazardous duty, and succeeded in bringing back 
the supply of medicines so much needed. The surgeon of 
the regiment so highly appreciated the services of the gallant 
seijeant on this trying occasion, that he made a special report 
of it to the colonel, who also thanked him for his generous 
exertions in the cause of humanity. 
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On the 2l8t we were engaged still in removing the woundedr 
and fatigue parties were employed in the burial of the dead, 
with which the ground in many places was covered. It was 
considered remarkable, that though there was abundant 
evidence that the Russian troops had been well plied with 
brandy, and each one had his share of (not whitey-brown, but 
browny-black) bread, yet there was no appearance of their 
having been indulged in the use of meat; that, indeed, seems 
to be an article of food with which they, at the best of times, 
are not troubled with more than twice a week. 

Many persons affect to believe, that if the allies, flushed 
with victory, had gone on after the retreating foe, they might 
then have taken possession of Sebastopol. Now, with all 
possible deference to the superior skill and judgment of the 
parties hazarding such a statement, if he was serious, £ should 
set him down as a fool, or a madman. We might, indeed, 
have overtaken the fugitives, by the time we reached Sebas- 
topol ; but they would have been admitted, and a simultaneous 
and continuous discharge from their batteries, would have de- 
cimated our brave troops, who, having no reserve to fall back 
upon, would have laid themselves open to certain destruction. 

The determination of the allied commanders to cut across 
the country, to take up a position on the south of Sebastopol, 
may probably have been suggested, by a book descriptive of 
the shores of the Black Sea, in 1852, by Laurence OHphant; 
the said book having, in 1853, been published by Blackwood 
and Sons, was considered to come very opportunely, and the 
" Times" approvingly commented upon it at some length ; and 
though the said book had, at the time, the effect of inspiring 
us with hopes of speedy success, yet, unfortunately, the utter 
fallacy of its information about Sebastopol, may have been pri- 
marily the cause of many of the disasters to which our troops 
have been exposed ; and though 1 have no opportunity of 
quoting what Mr. Ohphant actually wrote, yet I will give the 
" Times^ " comments upon the book, which were, doubtless, in 
accordance with the text. 

" Times, January 3rd, 1854. When Mr. Oliphant reached 
the Crimea, he determined to pay a secret visit to Sebastopol; 
and chiefly for the reason, as he confesses, that no foreigners 
are permitted to inspect that famous naval station. It is to be 
regretted, that the traveller's laudable courage did not avail 
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Sim to make a longer stay in Sebastopol^ when he had once 
found an entrance there. As it was, the adventurous explorer 
was not more eager to get into Sebastopol, than he was to get 
out again the moment he had gained his object. If Mr. 
Oliphant, however, did not see everything, he saw enough to 
render his countrymen tolerably easy in their minds, even at 
the present gloomy crisis, in their relations with the Russian 
Empire. SehastopoU like everything else in Russia, is overrated ; 
and the anxiety of the Government to keep foreigners out of 
the place, may be rather to hide its weakness, than to conceal 
its strength. When Mr. Oliphant afterwards visited Sebas- 
topol, in a steamer, he found that, at one point, his vessel was 
commanded by twelve hundred pieces of artillery ; but he 
also heard, that the artillery could not be discharged, without 
bringing down the rotten batteries upon which they were 
placed. It would appear, too, that the rooms in which the 
g^ns are worked are so narrow, and ill- ventilated, that the 
artillerymen must be inevitably stifled in the attempt to dis- 
charge their guns and their duty. To add to the insecurity of 
this boasted stronghold, our writer declares that — * there was 
nothing whatever to prevent any number of troops landing a 
few miles to the south of the town, in one of the six conve- 
nient bays with which the coast is indented ; marching down 
the main street, sacking the town, and burning the fleet.'" 

How the Russians must have chuckled at the gullibility of 
John Bull, in swallowing such stuff as this ! And how much it 
is to be regretted, that the governments of England and 
France should have been induced to act upon statements so 
little deserving of credit. The same difliculty of getting reli- 
able information of the enemy, their numbers, or their move- 
ments, prevailed throughout the whole of the campaign ; and 
the despatches of the Russian general were full of lies and 
deception. It is only since the peace, that we have become 
thoroughly acquainted with the tremendous forces which had 
been opposed to us, who, if they had been really brave men, 
resolved to die in defence of orthodox Russia, they ought to 
have swept everything before them. 

In a report which has been made by the Russian general, 
Catler, purveyor-general to the Russian army, it is asserted 
by him, that during the whole of 1855, there were in the 
Crimea^ alone, 300,000 Russians, with 100,000 horses ; and 
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that 132,000 waggons were constantly employed in conveying' 
the supplies to the army. How different this from the state- 
ments made pending the contest. 

On the morning of the 2drd September, we fell in and re- 
somed our march in the direction in which we were pro* 
ceeding before we accepted the challenge to meet the enemy 
at Alma. Our road, for the first two or three hours, was over 
a hilly country, very scantily decorated with trees or shmbs. 
or even grass. Our progress was necessarily slow, not three 
miles an hour ; in the afternoon the scenery very much im- 
proved, and we passed through some delightful valleys, well 
watered, and richly ornamented with trees and shrubs ; here 
and there were some neat cottages, which had, however, been 
abandoned by the owners, who had removed everything pos- 
sible, and those things which could not be taken away, had 
been wantonly destroyed. Notwithstanding this, however, 
we most of us managed to carry away something serviceable 
in the eating line. One had secured a pot of honey, another 
a quantity c^ fruit, many of them appeared loaded with vege- 
tables, others with articles of clothing, and a variety of things, 
some of them more ornamental than useful. None of the 
houses we had passed were more than one story high, but 
extended some distance. We formed our camp for the nig^t, 
and got on tolerably well; guards were formed, pickets and 
videttes thrown out, to keep a vigilant watch for the Cossacks. 
Our sick list was still on the increase, and many of them were 
sent off by the river, for conveyance by the ships to Scatari 
HospitaL We passed this night on some elevated ground, 
about five miles from the batteries of Sebastopol, on the 
north-east side. 

The sufferings of our regiment, from cholera and diarrhoea, 
increased ; more than a hundred poor fellows had fallen out 
on the line of march in the last two days ; many of them 
died of disease and exhaustion ; and others of them were 
speared by the rascally Cossacks, who have no mercy on any 
one, and they are continually on our flank and rear; our 
light cavalry are desirous of falling in with them, and it is 
expected that when they do, that they will be able to give a 
good account of them. It was on thia day, the 25th, that 
Lord Raglan and his able coadjutors outwitted the enemy, 
by making the flank movement, passing with the whole army. 
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riiot only within view of the town, but at times within the 
reach of their guns, then striking off across the country, to 
take up the position on the south side of Sebastopol, where, 
on the authority ** of Mr. Oliphant," we should have nothing 
in the world to do but take possession of the batteries, walk 
through the streets, bum the fleet, and make prisoners of the 
garrison. 

On our march this day we came, unexpectedly, on a body 
of the enemy's troops, with a large quantity of valuable bag- 
gage, including Menschikoff 's carriage, and effects. Some of 
our light artillery being brought to bear upon them, they, the 
escort, fled in disorder, leaving everything behind them, and 
our men were allowed to share the valuable plunder among 
them. We bivouacked that night near Mackenzie's Farm, but 
it was very late before our (the fourth) division got in. On 
the following day, Balaklava was taken possession of, and we 
were moved to within about two miles of Sebastopol. It was 
the earnest hope of every one that we should be led to the 
assault at once ; at all events, we thought it could only be a 
question of time, and that it could not last more than a week ; 
some of the batteries soon opened on us at long range, and 
Balaklava was filled with ships, unloading stores, and landing 
cannon for our use. 

The light division were near to us separated from us by 
a deep ravine, which extended a considerable distance be- 
tween Balaklava and the Creek of Sebastopol ; as we were on 
an elevated position, we had a good view of the city; we 
also could distinguish Fort Constantine, and several other 
places of note, as well as a great portion of the shipping. 
Our heavy guns were being rapidly brought up and were 
being placed in position. Our General (Cathcart) found him- 
self in rather too close proximity to the Russian batteries, and 
the special favors the enemy sent him in the shape of heavy 
shot and shell, induced him to move further off from such 
troublesome neighbours, until he should be called on to assist 
in serving on them an action of ejectment. For the next 
few days our sailors and marines landed in force, and the 
greatest activity was displayed in getting ready for work. 
We had not got our tents, and were, therefore, still exposed 
to the hot day sun, and the chilling night air. We had to 
furnish fatigue parties; and had, therefore, quite enough to 
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do, and while we lay here we were continually exposed to the 
heavy shot and shell. One of the latter on exploding killed one 
of our seije^nts and two privates. From this time until the 
10th of October, our days and nights passed in much the 
same way, working to get the guns up during the day, and 
keeping a sharp look out through the night. The enemy's 
batteries were frequently opening on us ; but the casualities 
among us from their shot were very few. The cholera was, 
however, stUl raging among us, and our fine regiment was 
now reduced to two thirds its original strength. 

The French had established themselves on our left near the 
sea, and had fortunately completed some trenches, and 
brought up some heavy g^s, which would enable them to 
play with considerable eifect on the enemy's works. The 10th 
of October was memorable, as the Russians poured upon us 
an incessant discharge of their heaviest shot and shell, our 
loss from which was very trifling, but the effect of the firing 
caused a suspicion that the enemy were about to pay us a 
visit, so we were kept under arms, that we might be able to 
give them a warm reception. 

The following night a sortie was made, in which the second 
and light division took part, a terrible uproar prevailed for 
some time, but the firing at length subsided, and we were told 
that the 88th had charged the enemy, and driven them back 
to their defences, with loss. But all that had hitherto taken 
place was mere child's play, compared with the event which 
commenced on the night of the 16th October, when the French 
and English batteries being in a considerable state of forward- 
ness, and some Lancaster guns being also placed in position, 
the tiring commenced by the Russians at day break, was soon 
replied to by the English and French, and continued with 
tremendous violence for two hours, during which two French 
magazines exploded, and several explosions of a serious 
character were observed to take place in the town. From 
this time till the 25th the cannonading continued with but 
little intermission, but as the proceedings daily have been so fully 
and fairly chronicled by the Times Correspondent, it is unne- 
cessary for me to advert particularly to them. It may, 
however be observed, that during this heavy cannonading 
some ot our ships, both French and English took part. 
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coming as near as possible, and throwing in a great quantity 
of shot and shell* This continual heavy pounding was more 
annoying than dangerous to us, as they did us but little 
harm, while our shells, on the contrary, were evidently 
causing great injury to them* The explosions of magazines 
were frequent, and extensive conflagrations were often to be 
seen. The loss of life within the town must also have been 
fearful. 

We now come to the memorable 25th of October, the 
battle of Balaklava. Early on the morning of that day news 
was suddenly brought that the Russians were advancing in 
considerable force from the line of the Tchernaya, to an attack 
on our rear, with the view of cutting off our communication 
with Balaklava. Lord Raglan, on being made acquainted 
with the fact, immediately mounted his horse, and rode to the 
part threatened, being soon joined by the French General 
Bosquet, who immediately sent orders for the advance of 
a division of French, with a strong body of artillery and 
cavalry. Our General (Cathcart) was also ordered to advance ; 
we immediately collected our men, all that could be made 
available, and soon had an opportunity of both hearing and 
seeing the strife that was going on. The Russians threw out 
artillery and cavalry in front, and vigorously attacked some 
redoubts or batteries which had been entrusted to the Turks, 
for which from the bravery and pertinacity which they had 
conducted themselves in similar defensive positions at SHistra 
and other of the Danubian fortresses, it was considered they 
were peculiarly adapted ; but the confidence reposed in them 
here was evidently misplaced, for after a faint show of resist- 
ance, the formidable appearance of the foe, and probably the 
isolated position in which they were placed, frightened them, 
and they fled with all possible speed, before an effort could be 
made to relieve or support them. 

The advantage to the enemy of this early success seemed to 
inspire them with confidence, and the guns of the first battery 
taken were turned on the second, which the Turks also left 
and made the best of their way to the third, and so on in 
succession. The heavy masses of Russian infantry, with a 
great number of artillery in front, and some strong columns 
of cavalry, were still advancing on the road to Balaklava. 
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Sir Colin Campbell, with the 9drd Highlanders awaited the ap* 
proach of this powerful cavaliy force consisting of about 1500 
men, and though it is customaiy, when infantry are attacked 
by cavalry to form them into squares, yet Sir Colin had 
so much confidence in his men, that he did not take the 
trouble even to form them four deep, but determined to meet 
fhe advancing column in line just as he was. The Turks who 
had ran away from their batteries had collected on Sir Colin's 
left but he took no notice of them, and did not look to them 
for support. Furiously rushed on the Russian horse, to anni- 
hilate this handful of brave men. O ! your Russian are 
dabsters at fighting, when they have their stomachs full of 
brandy, and can have the advantage of numbers over their 
opponents in something like the proportion of five or six to 
one. Brave men I On they came until within speaking dis* 
tance, when the Highlanders saluted them with a withering 
volley, which emptied many saddles, and put them into con- 
fosion; another was given them with such effect that they 
seemed to consider "discretion to be the better part of 
valour," so made the best of their way bade. 

It was evidently expected by Lord Raglan, that this affair 
would resolve itself into a regular battle, but it was chiefly 
remarkable for the brilliant, but useless charge of our light 
cavalry, who ever since it had been in the Crimea, it was sup- 
posed, had not rendered that assistance which we had a right 
to expect from them, and it was insinuated, that if at the dose 
of the fight at Alma, they had been led in pursuit of the foe. 
they might have taken several thousand prisoners. It was also 
thought, that on the line of march to Balaklava they had not 
rendered that general service which is usually expected from 
that description offeree. These whisperings may have had their 
effect on the minds of the men, who panted for an opportuniiy 
of proving that when the chance presented itself they would not 
riiirk their duty. That opportunity was now afforded them. 

Brigadier-General Scarlett waited the approach of the 
enemy's cavaliy, who were advancing at an easy pace; 
and, despite their superior numbers, he let loose on them 
the Scots Grays and EnniekiUiners, who dashed on with 
an impetuosity which nothing could resist, pierced the centre 
of the enemy, cutting right and left, and found themselves 
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hemnied in on all aides. The first ranks through which the^ 
had penetrated had closed in upon them : and while thus con- 
tending in a hand to hand encounter, they performed prodigies 
of valour. Their heroism and devotion were witnessed hy thou- 
sands of their admiring countrymen ; Lord Raglan with the 
French leaders, and their respective staffs were also eye-wit- 
nesses of this terrific encounter. When our hrave fellows were 
surrounded, hidden from view, and great fears were entertained 
for their safety, three of our heavy dragoon regiments, the 1st 
Royals, and the 4th and 5 th regiments rushed to their assistance 
and went crushing through the enemy's ranks with such 
fearful velocity, that the Russians, though numbering siz to one, 
were thrown into disorder, and our brave fellows were then 
enabled to return. 

The spectators of this exciting affair clapped their hands 
and cheered, as though they had been witnessing some 
splendid equestrian performance at Astley's. The heavy 
cavalry having thus nobly performed their part, the second 
act in this remarkable drama was about to be performed. 
Captain Nolan was sent to Lord Lucan with an order for the 
Light Brigade, under Lord Cardigan to advance. Lord 
Lucan having read the order said, ^' where are they to 
advance toj' Captain Nolan is reported to have replied 
" there are the enemy, and there are the guns, sir, before 
them ; it is your duty to take them." The order was then 
handed over to Lord Cardigan, who at once perceived the 
reckless and impossible task allotted to him, yet placed him- 
self at the head of his brigade: they had above a mile to ride 
and to charge a position defended by nearly twenty pieces 
of cannon, and some thousands of men. Captain Nolan who 
brought the order rode on in front of them, and was the first 
victim. Lord Raglan and the officers around him looked 
on with astonishment, to see some four or five hundred men 
riding to attack an army; however on they went, exposed 
to the fire of the enemy's guns ; on they went, until they had 
reached the batteries they were ordered to take, then turning 
their horses' heads and defending themselves against the 
numerous foes by which they were surrounded, their numbers 
fast diminishing, this brave band fought their way back, till 
they came under the protection of the heavy brigade. Our 
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division, with some French regiments were led against the 
Russian infantry, but they seemed to have no desire to colti- 
eate a very close acquaintance with us. Though the fighting 
continued in parts all day, yet it could hardly be designated i 
as a battle. Lord Raglan was present the whole of the day: 
one would think from the degree of nonchalance with which 
he rushed into danger, that he bore a charmed life. Our loss i 
in this day's work, except in the foolish affair of the cavalry | 
charge was very trifling. The Russians took back with them ■ 
some of the guns they had captured from the Turks, and there j 
were rejoicings in Sebastopol over the victory they had won. 

It was late at night before we reached our camp, and 
we were just sitting down to ei^oy ourselves with our rations, i 
when an awful cannonade commenced, and extended along I 
our whole line, and as it was not known what was the mean- 
ing of it, we kept on the alert. 

The next day, after we had told off our men for duty and I 
trench work, and were quietly taking our dinner, we were 
suddenly turned out: nearly 4000 men had made an attack 
on our right flank ; but Sir De Lacy Evans's division kindly 
took them in hand for us, and sent them back faster than 
they came, minus five or six hundred of their number. 

From this period up to the memorable 5th of November 
our time passed much in the same way, heavy cannonading, 
occasional sorties with varied success, sometimes the enemy 
would contrive to force an entrance, but they were invariably 
driven back with loss. We received our rations generally in 
the course of the day, but frequently just as we were about to 
partake of a good dinner, a sudden alarm would be given, 
and off we would go to the trenches, or to whatever part 
might be threatened, and when we returned we would com- 
pare notes, as to what had passed. Sometimes our men 
would remain in the trenches much longer than expected, 
and then their comrades at camp would endeavour to forward 
them something to comfort them. 

There was one of our men (a sad dog for drink) who, how- 
ever great the danger, would always volunteer to take the 
men's allowance of rum to the trenches, for the sake of what 
he could get ; first, by occasional stoppages on the road, and 
afterwards by sharing with the men when he surrendered up 
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his charge. One day, in conveying a tub of spirits, he un- 
fortunately overstepped the bounds of prudence, and drank so 
much of it before he reached the trenches, that he had the 
greatest difficulty in preserving his equilibrium, when his 
covetousness and dishonesty was punished in a very summary 
manner, for a shell fell -in the midst of them, and everyone 
but the drunken new-comer prostrated themselves on the 
ground, and escaped injury. He, however, who could hardly 
stand, neglected to fall, and by the explosion of the shell, had 
both his legs carried away. Casualties of this description 
were of every day occurrence, so that we took but little notice 
of them. When there was, for a few days, a falling off of 
the cannonading, we had time to enjoy ourselves a little at 
camp. We would sometimes, by permission, stroll through 
other camps, and other divisions, or pay a visit to Balaklava, 
which had now very much improved in appearance ; but our 
greatest pleasure was in receiving letters and newspapers from 
home. The papers were more especially sought after, but 
very few of those sent, actually reached their destination ; we 
were always anxiously looking out for the Times, to see what 
our special correspondent had reported we had been doing 
amongst us, as we knew but very little of what was passing 
under our very noses. Our sick list was still most fearfully 
on the increase. I had been mixed up in the trench-work a 
good deal, and had many narrow escapes, but a " miss is as 
good as a mile." 

Our going to, and returning from, the trenches, was gene- 
rally the most dangerous part, as the enemy were sure to be 
on the look out for us; so in the trenches, whenever the 
Russians could perceive us mounting fresh guns, or repairing 
the dilapidated embrasure, they were sure to concentrate 
their fire on us. Still there was no lack of volunteers for 
these dangerous services. I have been prominent on many of 
these occasions ; and on the night of the 1 6th of October, 
Captain Carter, of ours, commanded a working party in the 
trenches, when the engineer in charge of the Greenhill bat- 
tery, solicited the aid of a non-commissioned officer, and thirty 
men, to repair and strengthen the outside of that battery. 
Colour-sergeant Brophey volunteered for that duty, and, with 
the required force, performed it in a very satisfactory manner, 
though exposed, the whole night, to the heavy fire from the 
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Russian guns. When it was our turn for duty in the trenches, 
we were kept there for twenty-four hours, afterwards reduced 
to twelve ; and if there was much work to be done, one por- 
tion of the men would be labouring, while those under arms 
kept watch. 

On the night of the 4th of November, a heavy, cold, driz- 
zling rain fell. "We were in the trenches, and about two op 
three hours before daylight, heard a considerable bustle and 
ringmg of bells in Sebastopol, but thought nothing more of 
it, than to urge on our sentinels a vigilant look out. About 
an hour afterwards we were relieved, and marched to camp. 
Being wet through, and cold, some of us were rekindling the 
camp fires, to enable us to get some hot coffee, when the 
alarm was given that the enemy was advancing by way of 
Inkermann. Our division was ordered to fall in, but on its being 
reported to the general that our regiment had only just re- 
turned from the trenches, where we had been all night, we 
were dismissed, with the exception of sixty-four men who had 
not been in the trenches the past night, and were therefore 
considered fresh. This small portion of our men, with some 
of the 20th, under Lieutenant Curtis, was dispatched in the 
direction towards Inkermann. 

Soon afterwards (not yet daylight), another alarm was 
raised, and orders came, that every man of our division should 
advance to the support of the 2nd division's camp. Our re- 
giment (63rd) numbered 16 of&cers, and 500 men. Our 
doctor, Lewins Odell Mills, accompanied us, with an abundant 
supply of hospital stores. Our journey to the scene of action 
was singularly uncomfortable and disheartening. Dark, foggy, 
with a thick rain falling, up to our ankles in mud, on a road 
not admitting pore than four men abreast, and no oppor- 
tunity of seeing or knowing the amount or description of the 
force against us. These were all discouraging circumstances^ 
quite sufficient to damp the ardour of troops, however brave. 
The flashes from the enemy's guns, gave us occasionally a 
glimpse of dense masses of men advancing against us. It 
was understood that the 2nd division (Evans's) was severely 
engaged on our right, and General Cathcart was ordered to 
lead up our division to support them on their left. Our regi- 
ment advanced on the left of the 20th, and took up position 
near the Sandbag Battery, in support of the 1st Brig^e, 
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under Brigadier-General Goldie. This position, however, was 
not tenable, as the enemy were striving to out^flank us, so that 
we had to fight without reserves. We deployed into line, and 
being exposed to the enemy's guns, as well as rattling fires of 
musketry, were ordered to lie down, under cover of the brush- 
wood, until the advancing columns should come sufftciently 
near to render our services available. It was now near nine 
o'clock, and sufficiently light to enable us to see some thou- 
sands of Russian in&ntry advancing in column, under the 
brow of the hill, evidently with the intention of taking the 
Sandbag Battery in flank. We were moved some thirty paces 
further to the rear ; the Russians, still advancing, drove before 
them the pickets of the 55th and 88th regiments, who were 
gallantly ^puting every inch of ground with the enemy's 
skirmishers ; but being sadly out-numbered, Biigadier-Gendml 
Torrens ordered out our Grenadier (and part of my) company^ 
under the gallant Captain Harris, to their assistance ; and the 
£erce, but unequal struggle between this little band of heroes, 
and the legions opposed to them, was watched with the most 
breathless attention and anxiety ; but the odds were fear* 
folly against our brave fellows. 

The enemy were advancing directly in fi»ont of our regi^ 
ment, and General Twrens, placing himself just in rear of our 
colours, gave the word to charge; a loud and simultaneous 
cheer burst from the men, as they sprung to their feet, having 
been for some minutes lying down, and ^ey bounded through 
the intervening brushwood with a ferocity and alacrity truly 
astonishing; and now, in reality, commenced the Tug of 
War! The strife was, indeed, fearful. If we had been 
charging merely two ranks, the same as our own, our work 
would have been soon dcme ; but we had no soomer disposed 
of the first two or three ranks, than we found behind them 
other ranks densely packed tc^ther; and this may partly 
account for the great loss they sustained, for being so dose^ 
packed, many of our bullets would pass through two or three 
bodies in succession. The contest, in this part, was too hot 
to last, and the determined and reckless impetuosity of ouf 
men, at length threw the enemy into confusion, and they 
rapidly retired by the ravine. We very dosdiy followed, and 
literally mowed them down by sectioBS* Ci^ptain Harris, who 
took the lead in thia bloody aiSur, was, with his Lieutenant 
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Newenham, very severely wounded ; and, but for the devo- 
tion and bravery of their men, they would both have been 
bayoneted by the barbarous foe. The gallant 2lBt, on our 
left, were at the same time hotly engaged against great odds» 
and nobly sustained their reputation for bravery* 

The retreating columns of the enemy being strongly re- 
inforced, again opposed us, and our whole division was soon 
engaged against advancing thousands. A very large body of 
the Russians had gained a hill in rear of our flank, and this 
placed us in a most critical, as well as dangerous, position. 
Our general. Sir George Cathcart, placed himself in the 
midst of his division, and spoke encoura^gly to them. 
When he was reminded that our ammunition was expended, 
he replied, " Well, you must use your bayonets," He then 
led us up the hill, being at the time hemmed in on all sides, 
and exposed to a heavy fire. Volley, after volley, was poured 
in upon us, and in one of these, Sir George was killed. 
This charge, also, proved fatal to our beloved Colonel Swyney, 
who was brained by a rifle bullet; and, while falling from 
his horse into the arms of his orderly, who, at the mo- 
ment, caught hold of the colonel's bridle, a shell exploded, 
striking the colonel again on the head, cutting through the 
bridle; and the horse being frightened broke away. Our 
colonel had just completed twenty-nine years* service. He 
was deeply lamented by the whole regiment. Brigadier- 
General Torrens was also shot through the body at this fatal 
spot. These severe losses, however, only excited the men to^ 
if possible, an increased daring and intrepidity, and we had 
still with us, "right men in the right places." Our Adjutant 
Bennet, made himself gloriously conspicuous, by his noble 
bearing and gallant conduct. Mounted on a beautiful and 
spirited charger, he was leading our men up the side of the 
ravine, when they were exposed to a shower of bullets, by 
which the a^'utant was severely wounded, and his horse com- 
pletely riddled. 

Our brave guards, with the 2nd, and light divisions, as 
also part of the 8rd division (part of them being held in 
reserve), were all at the same time closely engaged in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the powerful masses brought 
against them, with a numerical superioriiy of eight or ten 
to one. Nothmg but the most indomitable and determined 
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bravery on the part of the troops^ could have enabled tbem 
to bear up through a series of conflicts so desperately main- 
tained against such disparity of force. The loss of the guards 
had been extremely severe, both in officers and men, and they 
were, for a time, overpov^rered, and compelled to retire along 
the valley ; but being reinforced, and thirsting for revenge, 
they were again led on. Our regiment, in pursuit of the 
enemy along the side of the ravine, found the foe had con- 
centrated a considerable force behind a stone wall or fence. 
Ensign Twisden, carrying the colour, endeavoured to rally the 
men round him at this spot, but was immediately shot down. 
So, also, were colour-sergeants F. Overy, and J. Wootan, 
both powerful men, and who had greatly exerted themselves 
through the battle. Captains Harrison and Bamford, com- 
manding the centre companies, were here most conspicuous 
for their presence of mind and bravery under the most trying 
circumstances, as they received the brunt of the enemy's fire. 
Sergeant Hughes was also wounded at this point by a splinter 
from a shell, but after getting his wound dressed, he con- 
tinued with his regiment. We had barely achieved this ad- 
vantage over the foe, when our division was again threatened 
on its left flank. Our regiment, from our desultory mode of 
fighting, was in some disorder ; therefore this fresh and 
vigorous attack seemed likely to annihilate us altogether^ 
indeed, the regiments, generally, were never able again to 
form themselves during the remainder of the fight ; it was. 
impossible to collect them ; but wherever a few of them were 
collected, there they stuck together and fought. 

Most opportune and efficient service was, at this time, ren- 
dered by Major DalzeU, of our regiment; he had been on 
duty for twenty-four hours as field officer in the trenches, and 
the moment he could get away from there, he hurried to join 
bis regiment, and found them thus hopelessly scattered ; how- 
ever, getting together as many as he could, and inviting the^ 
aid of men, French and English, who had become separated 
from their respective corps, placing himself at the head of this 
heterogeneous body of men, he led on a brilhant and success- 
ful charge down the ravine ; the bullets of the enemy whizzing 
by them like hail. The major's horse was killed by a shot 
through the saddle. After this, fresh troops of Russian in^ 
fantry were brought on, and again threatened our flank and 
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rear, when a body of French, under General Bosquet, ruahed 
furiously on to the charge.; 

At this moment that brave general was, perhaps, never ao 
near death, for we had a man in our light company, an Ame- 
rican, named « Warrent," who was armed with a Mmi6, and 
was considered one of our best marksmen, and, as he saw the 
French advancing on our left, mistaking them for Russmns, he 
said to his sergeant, " Brophey, see me bring ««* R;«»»«^ 
offtcer down." The sergeant, by a motion of his han^, turned 
the piece away, and, in all human probability, sa^edthe^ne- 
ral's life. The drcumstance was immediately reportedto t&e 
captain, Fairtlough, so that the fact can be weU authenticated. 

The gallant captain just named rendered very importaBt 
services during this severe struggle; having the charge of the 
light company, he had several times to defend his flank agamst 
opposmg masses. On one occasion, seeingthe enemy paJlymg 
behind a fence, Captain Fairtlough (with his own company, 
and part of the next, under Lieutenant Curtis) urged them 
on to the fence, and as he advanced, cheering his men, they 
leaped over every obstacle, and dislodged the enemy fifom a 
position, whence, if unmolested, they might have accumulated 
forces for a fresh charge. 

I have mentioned a few names, but it is hardly neoeaaary to 
report individual cases of bravery where every man did his 
duty, and «' Peace to the manes of those who fell." We had 
one man present, named ** K — y" who was at the time under 
sentence of a court-martial for stealing his officer's mess in the 
trenches ; he fought bravely, received several wounds, and was 
afterwards removed to Scutari Hospital, towards the close of 
this extraordinary battle. 

The French artillery, which had just come up, operated 
beautifully on the Russian flank, while some of our awn guns 
saluted them in front* Though there were still powerful boidies 
of the enemy, yet our brigade, the same as the others, had been 
so cut up and scattered, that it was impossible to re-form them. 
Poor Clutterbuck was the last officer who carried the Queen's 
colour of the 63rd, and, when he was killed. Sergeant Brophey 
had some trouble in releasing the coloi» from his death-grip. 
Brophey then, whUe waving the cok)i» and cheering on the 
m^, was ^through the left thigh; but, as he lay on the 
g«nmd, regardless of the pain from his woond, he continued 
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to wave the colour as a rallying point for them ; but, as he 
was not able to walk, and as he saw some of the enemy near, 
he placed it on the ground in the brushwood, and lay on it, to 
screen it from their observation. He surrendered it afterwards 
to an officer, with a portion of his regiment. 

It is not for me to say much about myself, but I think no 
one will dispute the fact that I did my duty. At the close of 
the battle I saw some Russians advancing, so collected toge- 
ther a few of our stragglers, and taking the command of them, 
we drove the enemy back. For this special service I have been 
rewarded with the gold war medal from the French Emperor. 
We saw nothing of our cavalry during the day ; the heavy horse 
were on station as a reserve, for the protection of our rear. 
The light cavalry were brought up at the close, but they were 
so few in number as^to render it impolitic to employ them. 
The Chasseurs d'Afrique of the French dashed boldly at the 
foe, and did some execution. Our family was wonderfully 
preserved here : myself and brothers, hotly engaged, and yet 
mercifully spared. In the hurry and excitement I knew not, 
at the time, what had become of Sergeant Brophey, but it ap- 
pears that, as the spot where he fell was likely again to be 
visited by the enemy, he thought it prudent to crawl, as well 
as he was able, out of their track, having no particular desire 
to be submitted to their tender mercies, as they were in the 
habit of striking their bayonets into the bodies of our wounded 
men as they passed them. Brophey had nearly two miles to 
creep along bsfore he coold hope to get surgical assistance, 
and every moment getting weaker from the loss of blood, and 
sufPering also from hunger, thirst, and excessive fatigue. He 
had plenty of companions in misfortune, and recognised many 
a well-known face among the dead. Worn out, he was about 
giving up all hope of safety, and was giving way to black des- 
pair, when he was fortunately induced to shake the canteen of 
a dead 41st man, and found it nearly full of water. He ex- 
perienced great relief from this, and directly afterwards came 
across a Russian bundle, containing some bandages; with 
these he bound up his wound, but still found it very painful, 
and had not gone far, when he was again obliged to give up 
from sheer exhaustion, when fortunately two men of our regi- 
ment came by, and removed him to the Windmill, where he 
was, at all events, out of the range of the enem/s shot. A 
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private of his own company coming np shortly afterwards, 
Brophey dispatched him to the camp of the 11th Hussars, 
ahout 200 yards distant, with one of whom he was fortunately 
acquainted, who immediately came, with assistance, and re- 
moved him to the shelter of a tent, where surgical aid was 
soon rendered. He was also accommodated with some deli- 
cious hot coffee with hiscuit, and, after a couple of hours' rest 
on some clean straw, was conveyed hy an amhulance waggon 
to Balaklava, and from thence to Scutari Hospital. On his 
recovery he was sent home, and received a pension ; he has 
heen since rewarded with a commission in the 3rd Lancashire 
Militia, has heen decorated with the Crimean medal (4 clasps), 
medal for distinguished conduct in the field, and the French 
war medal ; he is also a yeoman of the Royal Guards. 

This defeat must have heen most unpalatahle to the Russians, 
as the troops engaged on their side were picked for the occa- 
sion ; and two sons of the Czar (the demi-god of Russia^ were 
present to witness their glorious achievements. The imposing 
ceremonies of their religion had also heen performed hefore 
them in all their grand frivolity; high mass was chaunted, and 
the bishop in his robes, exercising his sacerdotal functions, 
guaranteed to every one who shoidd fall in defence of their 
God, Nicholas, and of holy, orthodox Russia, an immediate 
entrance into heaven ; and, in addition to these several in- 
ducements, their creature comforts were not unattended to, as 
they were abundantly supphed with brandy. 

Can we wonder that an army susceptible of such impressions 
should be found callous to the dictates of honour and humanity, 
finding pleasure, gratification, and revenge, in inflicting torture 
on the helpless, wounded sufferers, lying on the field of battle. 
In trying to form an estimate of his character, we must, I 
think, admit the truthfulness of the sketch drawn of him by 
the roving Englishman, who says : 

" The Russian soldier is a sulky, sullen, stupid-looking fel- 
low, with a pale blue complexion ; poor wretch, he looks hke 
a felon, for he has been treated all his life as a hound ; he has 
a short straight nose, the nostrils of which are turned out- 
wards, and seem like two holes in his face ; he has little round 
eyes, but he is too stupified, by ill-treatment, to have any ex- 
pression in them, though he is in the first flush of youth and 
strength. His hab is of a rusty bay, or reddish brown, it does 
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not dare to carl or wave, but sticks out in points and notches, 
as though in despair of doing right, turn which way it will. 
He is a square-built, powerful man, but he is listless, sUent and 
awkward ; he appears susceptible of neither pain nor pleasure; 
to have no respect or love for himself. He seems to have 
neither reason nor instinct ; he is a machine ready to obey a 
touch of the impelling hand, or to have something within him 
which hears and acts at the hoarse shout of command ; but of 
himself he does nothing. He has no will or energy, no pride 
of craft ; if you speak to him suddenly he starts, and takes an 
attitude of drilled attention. He will not flinch or stir for a 
blow, but his eyes darken, and his thick lips close ; he is dirty 
in his person and habits, but not untidy or slovenly; for he 
seems always on parade. God only knows what thoughts pass 
through his mind, for he never utters any. He appears pro- 
foundly impressed with his own insignificance and inferiority to 
every one who wears a good coat, and he bows down abjectly 
before a bit of gold lace and a sword, whoever wears them. 
He has no soldierly love of pleasure ; he loves drink, indeed ; 
and he will sit silently soaking raw spirits as long as he can get 
any, but the liquor has no brightening efiPect upon him. He is 
as impassive in his cups as when sober; he may drink himself 
blind, deaf, motionless, speechless, but he cannot drink himself 
gay. If an officer told him to walk down a precipice, or drink 
a glass of speedy poison, the idea of remonstrance or disobe- 
dience would never occur to him ; he would do either, as 
merely an allotted task in life, the object for which he was 
bom. He has been told that the French and English are im- 
pious heretics, a sort of plausible devils in human shape ; he 
believes it devoutly, for he has no reasoning powers, no opi- 
nions ; he believes that he will incur divine wrath by holding 
communion with them ; that they will poison him if he eats 
theur food ; that they will torture instead of healing him, if he 
be wounded; that their medicines are death in disguise, their 
benefits a mockery, their kindness a device of the evil one. 
He does not think these things distinctly, and one after the 
other, but such is the general confused impression on his abject 
mind. His clothes are ill made and scanty, they are so thin 
that they seem all outside ; a broad white band is slung over 
his right shoulder, and descends on his left hip, this sustains 
his sword : it is not a very good one. The mass of the Rus- 
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sian anny is, of course, badlj armed, from the organized 
system of peculation which exists in every department ; indeed, 
the Russian soldier has never, perhaps, had a full meal in his 
life-time. He was robbed before he was born, and he has 
been robbed ever since; first, baron and the disponent ; since 
by every one who has had to do with him. In the army he 
has had to digest the last sublimated essence of robbery ; for, 
in Russia, the commander-in-chief robs the generals, the ge- 
nerals, after their degree, rob the colonels, the colonels rob the 
miyors, the miyors rob the captains, the captains rob the lieu- 
tenants, but all of them rob the soldier. Russia presents, 
perhaps, the only example in histoxy of a country governed by 
a military despotism, and in which the soldiers have been kept 
in the same state of slavery as the rest of the conmiunity." 

Though I do not profess to write a history, yet I may, per- 
haps be permitted to advert to the circumstance of our recent 
loss in the case of three officers: to General Cathcart, who fell 
at the head of our division; to Brigadier Strangways of the Ar- 
tillery ; and to a brave young officer, Lieutenant Dowling, of 
the 20th ; as the two first named officers were engaged in the 
campaign in Germany, under the Crown Prince of Sweden, in 
1813, in which my father and uncle first saw service with the 
second battalion of the 73rd Regiment. Sir George Cathcart 
was then attached to the Emperor of Russia, was present at 
many engagements, and was remarkable for tbe dashing intre- 
pidi^ of his character; for this service he received no reward 
or promotion firom his own Government. Brigadier Strang- 
wa.ys was then also with them, attached to the British Rocket 
^^^^'"^^^ ^^i°' ^ogne, and did good service at the 
batUe of Leipzic. lieutenant Dowling was the son of an officer 
who 8^ed m that campaign with this regiment, the 73rd, and 
was with them through Holland, Belgium, and at Waterloo ; 
ins son, who fell at Inkermann, was a fine promising young 
officer, and was much regretted by his regiment. PerW 
fn ^iTS!: ^"^ * ^°^y °^ ^^^^ ^oops engaged in the field, 
Se'offiL^i;:^,^^^^^ -^^ imd ^pJ^on ii.e part of 
an army so d^S^-?i*^^ "*^"' ^^ *^^ certainly never wbb 

attachment, which SeS.' ^""^ ^ rational, generous, devoted 

tained by the de^f vT^ l^""^ ^^"^^ ** *^® ^°*»«» ^^7 s^s- 
^- "^^^^ o^ their beloved leaders suflidentiy at- 
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tested. The melancholy task of removing the wounded, and 
burying the dead, occupied several days; General Cathcart 
was buried on the hill, which has since been formed into a 
cemetery ; many other officers have also found there a resting 
place, and the Russian authorities have promised to preserve 
this spot inviolate. 

** So sleep the bntve, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betoms to deck their hallow'd mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod; 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms nnseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." 

The number of Russians engaged at Inkermann have been 
variously stated at firom 40,000 to 60,000 men ; their loss in 
killed and wounded at 15,000. The strength of the allies was 
British, 8,200 ; French, 6,000. 

The loss on our side was: Killed — 43 officers; 32 sexjeants; 
4 drummers; 380 rank and ffie. Wounded--^102 officers; 121 
seqeants; 17 drummers; 1,694 rank and file. Loss of 63rd 
Regiment: Killed and Wounded — Officers, 11; segeants, 9; 
drummers, 2; rank and file, 87; missing, 4; total, 113. 

** A thousand acts of bravery, that might t*^ f\ \ m 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confused in crowds of glorious actions lie. 
And troops of heroes undistinguished die. 
How can we see the gay, the brave, the young, 
[Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unsuns;; 
In the joys of yictory resign their breathy 
And, fill d with Britain's glory, smile in death." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Inkennann on the Morning of the 6th November. —Bnrial of the Dead. 
—Inhumanity of Bussian Troops.— Flag of Trace.— Our Trenches. 
—Mode of constructing them. — How Batteries are erected.— Camp 
Life.— Soldier's Fare.— Alarms and Sorties. — Severe Privations.— The 
Hurricane.— Tents down.— No Shelter.— No Provisions.— Number of 
Shipwrecks.— Loss of life. — ^Destruction of Stores. — The Duke of 
Cambridge.— His perilous Position.— His Sympathy for the Men's 
Sufferings.- Sketch of his Character.— Work in the Trenches. — 
Sharp Look-out.— Expert Marksmen.— Misery of Camp Life. — Diffi- 
culty of getting up Stores.— Bad Boads.— 63rd Begiment annihilated 
by Disease.— The few left removed to Bakklava.— Progress of the 

Siege. Prospect brightening. — Arrival of Stores. — Comfort for the 

Troops.— Airivai of Navvies.— Commencement of Bailroad. — Things 
looking up. 

The small space of ground on which the battle of Inkennann 
was fought presented a frightful spectacle on the following 
morning. Most of our own wounded had been attended to 
and removed the evening before ; and, being so near to camp, 
many officers and men who were not seriously injured, re- 
turned to their tents ; and, with a little aid from the regi- 
mental surgeon, were soon again fit for duty. Hundreds of 
the Russian wounded lay scattered along the ground, besides 
the vast numbers they had themselves conveyed away during 
the action. More than a thousand Russian corpses were col- 
lected within a short space of the Sandbag Battery, and along- 
side of the ravine the relative proportion of killed between 
the aUies and Russians was considered to be about 1 to 5 
Russians. 

A strong fatigue party was told off to remove the wounded 
Russians and bury the dead; and, while engaged on this 
painful duty, the Russians, with their characteristic brutality, 
fired on them &om their batteries, a thing so unusual among 
civilised nations, that Lord Raglan sent an ofiOlcer, under a 
flag of truce, to demand from the Russian commander some 
explanation in regard to such atrocities ; as, if persisted in, 
they might provoke a severe retaliation. Prince Menschikoff 
replied that the acts complained of were done by his troops, 
under excitement, and without authority ; but that thej should 
not be renewed. 

On the return of our division to camp we had to resume 
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our work in the trenches ; and, as many of my present com- 
rades, as also some among my non-military readers, may not 
be able to thoroughly understand what is meant by duty in 
the trenches, perhaps I may be permitted to give some httle 
explanation on that point. The term siege, in its ordinary 
acceptation, supposes a city, town, or fortress, to be sur- 
rounded and invested by a vastly superior force, who would 
thus have the means, by cutting off their supplies, of starving 
them into a surrender, and, at the same time, if they have the 
means to construct batteries, to mount guns and mortars of 
the largest calibre, so as to effect a breach in the walls sufft- 
ciently large to enable the besiegers, with their superior num- 
bers, to carry the place by storm. What is called the siege 
of Sebastopol, however, was altogether of a different cha- 
racter, inasmuch as, though partially invested, the Russian 
garrison had still the road of conimunication open to them, 
and could bring in any amount of men, materiiJ, and provi- 
sions which they might require ; and, so far from the besieged 
being inferior in numbers, they were actually vastly superior, 
so much BO, as to enable them to leave an effective force to 
defend the part assailed, while they could detach large armies 
or divisions, in overwhdming numbers, to operate on the 
flanks and rear of the besiegers ; and, if we keep this circum- 
stance in view, we can then form some idea of the difficult 
task assigned to the allied troops, in carrying on offensive 
operations against an almost impregnable position, and, at the 
same time, to defend their own lines from attack, as was the 
case at Balaklava and Inkermann; and it was under these 
extraordinary and difficult circumstances we were called upon 
to act on the south of Sebastopol. 

The Fourth Division, to which our regiment belonged, took 
up position on what is called the Heights of Sebastopol, not 
quite out of the reach of the enemy's guns, of which we had 
many striking proofiB ; and our first work in the trenches wa« 
for the construction of what was afterwards called the Green- 
hill Battery. On the evening selected for the commencement 
of this job, about 800 men, unarmed, each carrying a pickaxe 
or shovel, advanced stealthily to the front, preserving the 
most profound ulence, with instructions, in case of an attack 
from the town, to fall back slowly on the regiments in our 
rear, who were under arms to protect us. llie lines being 

Q 
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traced out by the sappers and rninen, under thar superin- 
tendence we begin to work, hoping that we should be able to 
throw up as much earth as would defend us from the enemy's 
shot when they should discoyer our intention of making a 
closer acquaintance with them ; and, while a large portion of 
the men were engaged in digging out the foundations, others 
were employed in filling bags with clay, and carrying them to 
the persons who were occupied in buUding the battery, with 
the aid of fascines, gabicms, etc. 

The enemy, through the night, seemed to have some sus- 
picion of what we were about, and sent a few cannon-shot 
and shell among us, with but very little damage to us. Just 
before daybreak we were relieved by another body of men, 
who would advance in the same silent, cautious manner, and 
we would make our way back to camp. When the batteiy 
had been formed, platforms raised, and guns brought up and 
plai^ted, it would bide its time for use. Vast numbers of men 
were similarly engaged in digging trenches right and left, 
parallel with the enemy's works, and extending for a consider- 
able distance ; and, when these were completed, other trenches 
would be formed still further in advance, nearer to the town, 
communicating with each other, the men in them protected 
from the enemy's shot by the embankment thrown up, and so 
by degrees, carrying on and erecting batteries, so dose as to 
be effective for the purpose intended. The men on duty in 
the trenches were necessarily obliged to exwcise a constant 
vigilance during the night, to prevent surprise by sorties, 
which generally take place under cover of the darkness, when 
numbers of the besieged are sent out, with instructiona as to 
the duties they are expected to perform, and receiving, if it 
can be had, an extra allowance of spirit, as a stimulant. The 
object of these nocturnal expeditions is, to attack the works 
and spike the guns, by driving pieces of iron into the vent or 
touchhole of the cannon, which would destroy their efficiency 
for a time, if not render them altogether unserviceable. 

As the parties in the trenches have no opportunity of 
knowing when these sorties are to be made, or the particular 
part to which they are directed, they generally have to main- 
tain their position at any sacrifice, until the firing shall give 
intimation of their danger, and bring troops up to their support. 
The fighting, therefore, under these circumstances is of the 
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most determined and desperate character. These obstinate 
conflicts were of almost nightly occurrence; but the Russians, 
though well ]»imed with brandy, and on all occasions having 
the advantage of numbers, were invariably driven back with 
great loss, after leaving the ground between the batteries 
covered with their dead. The s^lies, however, did not content 
themselves with simply repelling them, but would often pursue 
them, even to the entrance of the town, when they, in their 
turn, would be compelled to retire, being exposed to the fire 
from the batteries. These duties in the trenches were excessively 
severe, and I have often seen men drop down from sheer fa- 
tigue and exhaustion ; and many of us would be found asleep, 
standing leaning against each other. When we were relieved 
and returned to camp, instead of refreshment and repose, we 
had to look after our rations, and, when obtained, there was 
much trouble in preparing the meal ; for instance, we had coffee 
served out, but, being in its green state, before it could be 
made available as a beverage, it had to go through the pro- 
cesses of roasting, grinding, and boiling, and this without any 
of the necessary utensils ; but, '' necessity being the mother of 
invention," we, after roasting or burning the cofiPee, would 
bring in the aid of a thirty-two-pound shot to grind it, when 
it was boiled in the camp kettles, which were immediately 
afterwards required to cook the pork for dinner, if there was 
any allowed; hitherto, indeed, we had been supplied with it 
pretty regularly: but, as the road to and from Balaklava be- 
came bad, we had often to wait for, and frequently to go with- 
out, our daily bread. 

We had been for some time lodged in tents, but they were 
none of the best. While the weather kept tolerably fine, 
however, we managed to rub on with them, and the fact of 
our being rather overcrowded had one advantage, as it enabled 
us to keep each other warm ; but the few opportunities we 
bad of attending to personal cleanliness, caused our blankets 
and clothing, as well as our persons, to be teeming with ver* 
min. It is said the Russians are so accustomed to these inte* 
resting little creatures, that one of them, seeing one on the 
collar of his coat as he sat at dinner, seized it between his 
fingers, and put it inside his clothes, remarking, as he did so, 
" You rascal, if I catch yon out of your quarters again, I'll 
kill you." Our tents were calculated to hold, each eighteen 
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men, supported by a centre*pole, and the extremities fastened 
to the ground by stakes; whatever might be the state of the 
weather, the cooking had to be performed in the open air. 

It is related of George the Tliird, that on reviewing a cer- 
tain regiment of militia, he asked: 

" What regiment is this?*' 

*' The King's Own, your Miyesty," was the reply. 

<' Oh, ah!" said the King ; " it*s a good job they are mine, 
for I think nobody else would own them." 

Such also might have been said of us, from our appearance ; 
fbr, owing to our rough service, working in the trenches, 
sleeping on the ground, &c., our appearance was anything but 
soldierlike; and the officers were very little better off than the 
men; but, as the horse-dealer said, <' though we were rum 
ones to look at, we were good ones to go," and under tattered 
garments was found some sterling metal. 

On the 13th of November we had a stifP breeze blowing, 
which increased during the night, and before daybreak on the 
14th increased to a perfect hurricane, with thunder, lightning, 
and rain, which rendered our tents comparatively useless, for 
the water came pouring through them as through a sieve. As 
daylight broke in upon us, a most extraordinary scene pre- 
sented itself, as far as the eye could reach. Such was the 
violence of the storm, that the tents were uprooted, poles 
broken, horses blown down, carts upset, and articles of every 
conceivable variety scattered in every direction. The Crimea 
is said to be periodically visited with these storms, but it was 
admitted that none had for years been so severe. Liet those 
who have been always well and securely housed, well clothed, 
and well fed, just imagine what must have been our position 
through that awful day: no shelter, no provision cooking, sa- 
turated with rain, and up to the ancles in slush and mud, every 
now and then blown down by the violence of the storm. The 
horrors of that day and night made a lasting impression on my 
memory; even the descriptive powers of Russell, great as they 
undoubtedly are, failed to depict, in all its horrid truthfulness, 
the miseries attendant on that fearful visitation. But, if our 
position was so bad, how fared those on board ship, did they 
ride the storm out securely? Alas, no! the shores of the Black 
Sea told a sad tale; scenes of the most disastrous nature pre- 
sented themselves along the coast from the number of wrecks, 
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among which, perhaps, the most to he lamented was this 
" Prince/' a fine new steamer of 2,700 tons, bought hy the 
Government. She had brought out the 46th Regiment, which 
fortunately landed before the gale came on ; she was also laden 
with winter clothing for the troops, consisting of: Woollen 
frocks, 53,000; woollen socks, 35,700; watch coats, 2,500; 
flannel drawers, 17,000; rugs, 3,700; blankets, 16,000; she 
was lost just outside the harbour of Balaklava, and, out of her 
crew of 150, only six were saved. 

This was a serious loss to the army in its present condition, 
perishing for the want of the very things which she could have 
provided; the loss of life at fialaklava, through the gale, was 
about 550. Among the transports which were lost were, the 
'^ Caducous," abandoned; the '' Marquess." all hands lost; the 
*' Wild Wave,'* one or two saved; the " Rip Van Winkle," all 
hands lost; the " Kenilworth," all hands lost; the " Progress," 
some saved; the " Resolute," all lost; the " Wanderer," all 
lost; the ** Mary Ann," all lost; the ** Pultowa," crew saved. 
These, unfortunately, formed but a small portion of the cata- 
logue of disasters. The Duke of Cambridge, being unable any 
longer to bear up under the illness to which he had been for 
some time subjected, had been received on board the *' Retri* 
bution," which had a very narrow escape ; having lost her 
rudder, she was compelled to throw her upper- deck guns over* 
board. She was called, by the Russians, the "• Black Cat,'' as 
she was always prowling about. No officer was more truly 
beloved by the army than was the Duke, from his constant 
attention to their welfare, his identity with them in their 
dangers and sufferings, and his ready acquiescence in anything 
likely to add to their comforts, or that was conducive tq their 
welfare. That he had been preserved through the dangers of 
the battle-field was really wonderful, as the Russian riflemen 
had been specially directed to pick him off. It has been said 
by persons with him, that the prostration of his physical powers 
was more owing to his great distress of mind at the severe 
losses and horrible suffering of the army (of which he had been 
an eye-witness), than to his own affliction. Happily for the 
British army he reached home in safety, and has been placed 
in a position in which he will be able to effect those changes 
and reforms which had become essentially necessary. 

In his appointment to the important post of General Com- 
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numding-in-Chief, for once, the right man has been found for 
the right place; and, indeed, he seems to possess aU the qua- 
lities requisite, bang practically acquainted with the duties of 
his profession, in all its various grades ; a will of his own, to 
cany out improvements which, after due deliberation, may 
appear to be necessary; of a ficank, generous, and humane 
disposition, a perfect gentleman in his deportment, urbane 
and conciliatory in his disposition and conduct, he cannot feil 
to become, as he richly deserves to be, the favourite of the 
British army. 

Among the sufferers during the gale, perhaps not any were 
more deserving of pity and commiseration than the poor fellows 
who had been wounded at Inkermaun, and placed on board 
ship for removal to hospital at Scutari; suffering fipom their 
recent wounds; crowded together, with no accommodation for 
sleeping, except on the boards; deficient in surgical attendance 
and nurses, and subjected to the buffettings of the storm; ex- 
pecting every moment to be the last; and, indeed, hundreds 
of them would have been glad to have been put out of their 
misery; the sick and wounded officers on board were nearly as 
badly off as the men; there did not appear to be any &vour 
shown them, they were all tarred with the same brush. 

Poor K y, whom I have already spoken of as being 

wounded at Inkermann, ^as on board, and expected every 
moment to go down; his conscience became very troublesome, 
reminding him of his numerous sins and transgressions; the 
exhibition of his fears of the future was rather annoying to his 
neighbours, calling for the aid of the Virgin Mary, and all the 
Saints he could bring to mind, and promising, if they would 
only save him now, that he would be a good boy for the future, 
— ^that he would be an altered man. 

•* The devil was sick, and the devil a monk would be; 
But when he got well, the devil a monk was he." 

Our situation in camp, during the prevalence of the storm, 
was miserable in the extreme: the tents all down, no rations, 
no fires, and no shelter of any kind; the men in the trenches 
were somewhat sheltered from the violent gusts of wind, but 
they were exposed to the pelting of the rain, and standing in 
pools of water and mud. 

On the 14th, at night, the storm was somewhat abated, 
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and we began to refix our tents, but they were so thoroughly 
saturated with the wet, and covered with mud, thi&t when we 
had succeeded in rearing them, they were of very little use. 
During the night the weather turned piercingly cold, with a 
sharp frost, and occasional showers of sleet, so that many of 
the men were frozen to death before morning. The whole of 
the allies seemed to have suffered alike in this terrible disaster. 
After a comfortless day and night, on the morning of the 
15th, we had the cheering influence of a bright sun upon us, 
which soon made a wonderful change for the better ; the fires 
were again lit, some rations and spirits were served out, the 
men told ofiP for duty in the trenches, where, by-the-bye, 
though the Russians had suffered severely frY>m the storm, yet 
they kept blazing away from their batteries. We were some- 
what rdieved from our apprehensions of another attack on our 
rear at Balaklava, by the welcome news that the Russian 
general, Liprandi, had retired with his troops beyond the 
Tchemaya, so that our attention now could be exclusively de- 
voted to Sebastopol. 

It was of&cially stated, about this time, that the Russians 
had expended from their batteries, since our establishment 
before the walls of Sebastopol, 400,000 shot, and 1,200,000 
kilogrammes of powder. Compared with this, our expendi- 
ture of shot and shell had been trifling ; but scarcely a day 
passed without our exchanging compliments. Fortunately, 
the casualties on our side were, under the circumstances, very 
few, though the stretchers were in constant requisition ; and 
most of our poor fellows who happened to get struck, received 
their iqjuries on going to, or returning from, the trenches, 
except in the case of sorties. 

A great deal of skill and ingenuity was practised by the 
nflemen on both sides, who were continually on the watch ; 
and at the appearance of a man's body, or even his head or 
hand over the parapet, or through the embrasures, the bullet 
would be sent on its mission with almost unerring effect, and 
the sudden efSciency of such shots, raised a shout from the 
parties who had sent them. 

Our trench-work became now so unsupportable, that the 
duty was limited to twelve hours, instead of twenty-four, as 
hitherto, which was a great relief to the men, who, amidst 
all their pzivatioDS* daiigers, and sufferings, exhibited an un- 
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fliDching determination to do their daty to the last, and at 
any time, day or night, an order from Lord Raglan for them 
to fall in for an assault on the town, would have been re- 
sponded to with the utmost enthusiasm. They were still 
loyal to their queen, and grateful to their country; for the 
press conveyed to them the intelligence of the warm sympathy 
entertained towards them by all classes of our countrymen* 
Scarcely a town of note in the three kingdoms, but had its 
public meetings ; and contributions came pouring in to create 
a vast fund, to alleviate, as far as practical, the sufferings of 
the army, and to provide a future, decent maintenance^ for 
the widows and orphans of those who might be destined to 
fiall in this dreadful strife. That we did not receive the full 
benefit of these humane and generous contributions, is no 
fault of the donors. If the whole amount had been intrusted 
to the T%7JM8^ commissioner, the result might have been dif- 
ferent. 

As the bad weather set in, the road between our camp and 
Balaklava became almost impassable, which prevented us from 
getting our supplies with anything like regularity, often hav- 
ing to go without them. Our clothes and boots were also 
worn out : and as it was now pretty certain that we should 
winter here, we were anxiously waiting the arrival of the ma- 
teria] for the construction of huts, as it was not deemed pos- 
sible for us to live under such canvas as we had. 

On the night of the 29th of November, the Russians made 
a most vigorous sortie* on the French advanced battery, which 
mounted ten guns, and I fancy they thought the guns were 
either disabled, or worn out, as they had not been fired for 
some time. It was a stormy, dark night, with a very high 
vdnd and rain, when they attempted to destroy it. It was 
not much more than 110 yards from the Russian Flagstaff 
battery, and had done great damage to it. An unusual noise 
was heard, about midnight, by the French picket; one of 
them crept forward, unobserved, and found a strong body of 
the enemy mustering inside their works. On his giving the 
alarm, seven hundred French sallied forth to meet them. 
The enemy, numbering about 3000, sent a volley of balls at 
them, without effect, when the French sent in a shower of 

* Lieutenant Feard's Narratire, 20th Regiment, 4th Diyisioii. 
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Mini^ bullets, which caused them to waver, and then 
charging them, they fled in the greatest confctsion, leav- 
ing behind them an officer^ and 250 men. The loss of the 
gfJlant little French band, was nine officers, and ninety men 
killed and wounded. We could plainly hear the firmg at 
night in our camp, but after listening awhile, we used gene- 
rally to say, " It's only the French," and turn over to go to 
sleep again ; so frequent were the sorties and skirmishes in 
their quarter. 

I believe our division suffered more than any other from 
disease ; and, unquestionably, our regiment suffered more than 
any other in the division. Our sick list became, every day, 
more frightftdly increased. Our regiment was so reduced, 
that we could rarely furnish more than fifty men for duty. I 
have said nothing about our allies, though, of course, I have 
mixed much among both French and Turks ; with the latter I 
have been disgusted ; their habits are so filthy; and though 
they fought bravely under Omar Pasha on the banks of the 
Danube, they were evidently of very little use to us here. 
Between the French and ourselves, however, the most cordial 
and friendly feelings prevailed. They seemed to feel an in- 
ward satisfaction, if it was in their power to render us any 
assistance, and we were often indebted to them for the loan 
of carts or ambulance waggons. We were, indeed, on the 
very best of terms with each other. It was Bono Ingliso, 
and Bono Fran9aise, continuaDy. They were a brave and 
generous set of fellows, fit for any kind of work. 

On the 26th of December, the French lent the English 
500 horses, and the next day we received the assistance of 
700 men (French) to carry up shot, shell, and provisions, to 
our camp ; and though they could not avoid swearing, a little, 
at the arduous and disagreeable duty they had to perform, 
yet they went on, toiling through the mud, with an alacrity 
and perseverance truly surprising. It must not be supposed 
that we were inactive, on the contrary, every man had his 
allotted task, either in getting up stores, or guarding the 
works in the trenches. 

Christmas-day came upon us without any of those special 
comforts to which we had been accustomed ; we were not yet 
" hutted." January, 1855, opened on us, and the TiantB 
Special Correspondent wrote home that " winter is setting ia 
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upon US, and we are already in a position to form an opinion 
of its possible results. I cannot conceal my impression, that 
oar army is likely to suffer severely, unless instant and most 
energetic measures be taken to place it in a position to resist 
the inclemency of the weather. We have no means of getting 
up the huts; all our army can do, is to feed itself. Captain 
Keene, R.E., is here, in charge of 4000 tons of wood for 
hutting, but he cannot get anyone to take charge of it, or 
unload it out of the ships. Each hut weighs more than two 
tons, and, somehow or other, I fear it will so happen that no 
effort will be used to get them up, till men are found frozen 
to death in their tents. As to the warm clothing, the very 
words suggest to us all some extraordinary fatality." Every 
day our position grew worse, and our poor fellows were grow- 
ing weary of their lives ; and much grumbling was heard 
among them; they would rather have been led to the assault 
of the town, though with the certainty of losing their lives, 
than to be dying off like rotten sheep. 

On the 5th of January, my youngest brother (the other 
had been some time in hospital at Scutari) came to me, and 
shewing his tattered garments, and nearly shoeless feet, 
begged that I would furnish him with something to preserve 
him from the cold, as he was going to duty in the trenches. 
It was a hard frost, and the ground covered with snow. Alas ! 
I had nothing to give him, being in almost as bad a position 
myself. He went, and the next morning was discovered 
frozen to death, partly covered with snow : nor was he the 
only one. Every day diminished our number, until we were 
no longer able to furnish men for duty ; the last batch we sent, 
consisted only of ten men. We had 400 men in hospital, 
and many of those remaining with us, were too weak and ill 
to perform the slightest fatigue duty. Virtually, the 63rd 
Regiment, with its 950 men, was now extinct. In this our 
extremity, our kind friends, the French, came to our relief: 
1600 of them came down to assist in conveying stores to the 
English camp. Lord Raglan visited us several times, and 
sympathized with tis under our severe suffering, which it was 
evidently out of his power to remedy. In a few days more, 
a large arrival of clothing was distributed among the troops, 
without any regard to the costume or colour ; so long as it 
would keep us warm, that was all that was cared for. I was 
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fortaxiate in getting^ a supply, for which I was thankful. I 
bad managed, hitherto, to rub on, taking my turn of duty, 
but felt apprehensive that I must soon succumb. 

The talented and indefatigable Mr. Russell of the Times, on 
the 5th of January, says : — '* An extremely hard firost began 
at midnight, and the themometer this morning at 21° 13', or 
more than 1(P of cold. The result may be imagined. The 
cavalry division lost about sixty horses during the night, and 
I dread to think of the numbers of our noble soldiers who 
will receive their coup-de-grace from this weather if it lasts. 
I am credibly informed, that out of one division alone, 150 
men were taken out of the trenches to the hospital, seized 
with cramp, and half frozen ; not so much, perhaps, from the 
cold, as from the want of proper clothing, and inability to move 
about to circulate the blood. The commissary officers are 
almost at their wit*s end. The transport is all but extinct. 
The mules and horses are fast going altogether, and the men 
seem likely to follow them. It is now (4 p.m.) 23° Farenheit, 
with a bittor, fierce wind, and the snow is several feet deep in 
some places among the valleys." 

On the 8th of January he says, " the cavalry horses have 
suffered severely ; at the present rate of mortality, the whole 
division, which musters about 500 horses, will be extinct in 
thirty days. The 63rd regiment had only seven men fijb for 
duty yesterday ; the 46th had only 30 men fit for duty at the 
same date. A strong company of the 90th have been reduced 
by the last week's severity to fourteen file in a few days, and 
that regiment, though considered very healthy, lost fifty men, 
by death, in a fortnight. The Scots Fusileer Guards, who 
have had out firom beginning to end 1,562 men, now muster, 
including servants and corporals, 210 men on parade. Many 
other regiments have suffered in like proportion. 

*' As a matter of course the men> in this cold weather, seek 
after ardent spirits with great avidity ; and instances, not a 
few, have taken place, in which the men, carrying out rum to 
the camp, have broached the kegs, when the eye of the 
officer in charge was off of them, and have almost paid the 
penalty of their consequent drunkenness, in the loss of life, 
at night, as they staggered across the waste of snow to the 
camp. The duties of the fatigue parties is, indeed, very 
trying : the men are provided with a stout pole for each 
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couple, and a cask of rum, biscait, or beef, is slun^ from it 
between tbem, and then they go off, on a tramp of about five 
miles, from the commissariat stores at Balaklava to the head- i 
quarters. I have seen the officers dividing this labour with 
their men ; and as I was coming in from the front on Satur- i 
day, I met a lad, who could not long have joined, in charge 
of a party of the 38th regiment, who took the place of a 
tired man, and struggled along under his load, while the man 
at the other end of the pole, exhausted the little breath he 
left in appeal to his comiudes, ' Boys ! boys ! wont jou come 
and relieve the young officer ? ' 

" The arrangements in Balaklava are much better now than 
they were when I wrote about them some time ago ; but let 
no one at home dream that our troops are in huts, or that 
they are well clad ; it will be weeks ere the huts can be up at 
the camp, some have been pitched close to the town for the 
artillery, and a few suits of warm clothing have been distri- 
buted, but hundreds of men have still to go into the trenches 
at night, with no covering but their great coats, and no pro- 
tection for their feet but tibeir regimental shoes. The trenches 
are two and three feet deep with mud, snow, and half-frozen 
slush ; many men when they take off their shoes, are unable 
to g^t their swollen feet into them again, and they have been 
seen barefooted, hopping along about the camp, with the ther- 
mometer at twenty degrees, and the snow half-a-foot deep on 
the ground. Our fine patent stoves are wretched affairs, they 
are made of thin sheet-iron, which cannot stand our fuel char- 
coal ; besides, with charcoal they are mere poison manufac- 
tories, and they cannot be left alight In the tents at night ; 
they answer well for drying the mens' clothes at day ; how- 
ever, there are not many of them distributed as yet, so that, 
such as they are, the troops have not the advantage. 

*• On this, the 8th of January, some of the guards of Her 
M^'esty Queen Victoria's household brigade, are walking 
about in the snow, without soles to their shoes. It must not 
be inferred that the French are all healthy while we are all 
sickly ; they have dysentery, fever, diarrhoea, and scurvy, as 
well as pulmonary complaints, but not to the same extent as 
ourselves, or to anything like it according to their numbers 
It is a great thaw, and the roads are very bad ; the sickness 
is dreadful ; the cavahry are getting up sheds for their borses • 
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and sheep-skin coats have been distributed to some of the 
men. Lord Raglan visited the town yesterday, and he has 
paid two or three visits to the front, particularly to the camp 
of the fourth division, lately." 

The foregoing remarks are not only substantially true, but 
they are not at all coloured ; and the services rendered by the 
Times' correspondent, were not only valuable in pointing out 
the miseries to which we were exposed, but also in directing 
the proper distribution and application of the relief, gene- 
rously furnished by the public, through the medium of the 
Times, It required great labour on the part of the men to 
get up from Balaklava our daily supplies, a distance of three 
or four miles, through the muddy riMtds, the amount of rum 
alone, for our division, being about 200 gallons daily, besides 
the other necessary provisions, which there was no difficulty 
in getting now, if we could manage to convey them to the 
camp, for the Land Transport Corp had been pretty well 
used up. I was often on this fatigue ; I saw, on one of these 
occasions, one of the mules employed by them lying in the 
mud very contentedly, and on making a closer inspection, we 
found his driver under him ; in urging the animal along, with 
a sack of corn on his back, they both sank so 4^6? ^^ ^^^ 
mud, as to make any further progress a matter of great diffi- 
culty : the man had on a strong pair of long boots, and as 
the animal fell, he endeavoured to remove the sack from his 
back, but his own feet being fast in the mud, he also fell with 
the sack of com upon him, and the mule rolling partly on 
him, bringing his mouth upon the sack, and making good use 
of his teeth, he had just managed to effect an opening, and 
was quietly helping himself to the com, when we came up, 
and he cared so little about the disaster, that we had some 
difficulty in getting him on his legs. The man was fortu- 
nately not hurt, so with our assistance they were enabled to 
resume their journey. 

The town of Balaklava, at this time, presented a very lively 
appearance, from the number of ships unloading stores, or 
taking in their cargoes of sick or wounded soldiers, for re- 
moved to Scutari. The beach was covered with bales of goods 
from England, containing clothing for the men : better late 
than never : the stores were full of things, and since the visits 
of Lord Raglan, there had not existed the same difficulty in 
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setting them, provided we bad the means of conveying them 
to camp. Rcd-topeiam had worn itself ont; and what with 
the supply from our own stores, and the distribation of the 
« Tmea Fund," it seemed, at last, that there was really aome 
hope for the future. The wood for the huts was being landed 
in large quantities, and was being conveyed to its destination. 
Alas! how many valuable lives might have been spared if they 
had arrived earlier. . - - , , 

The authorities at Balaklava were now mdefatigable m 
putting things to rights, and plenly seemed to reign once 
more. Our supply of rations was good in quality, and abund- 
ant in quantity; we were also being now provided vrith bread 
two or three times a week, instead of biscuit, also fresh meat 
and vegetables. The officer's bat horses, ponies, and mules, 
those of them which had " weathered the storm," were often 
put in requisition for the supply of luxuries, as well as neces- 
saries, for everything could be had at Balaklava for money. 

The population of that place began to increase, and to as- 
sume a heterogeneous character, consisting of soldiers, 
sailors, Greeks, Jews, Turks, Russian prisoners, and Tartars, 
and many of them contrived to *' turn the penny," by buying 
things from the captains of the ships, and retailing them 
afterwards to the troops, at a moderate profit of 40 or 50 per 
eent 

At the close of January, 1855, things i^peared to he 
looking up. The hospitals on shore were in better trim, and 
better supplied with medical stores; the hospital-ships in the 
harbour were also better regulated; materials were arriving 
for the construction of araihoad, when, by the powerful aid of 
steam, we should have everything brought to the camp, as if 
by magic. We had also now a supply of horses for the 
cavalry, and an importation of navvies, fresh frt>m Bngland, 
ready to astonish the natives, by the rapid execution of their 
laborious duties. 

The weather at this time was extremely variable, storms, 
snow, sunshine, and wet, " everything by turns, and nothing 
long:" We had nearly experienced a sad disaster at Bala- 
klava, a few days since: a ship, called the " Arabia*' took 
fire, and the vessel next to her was the " Star of the South" 
with 1000 tons of gunpowder on board, but by timely 
and great exertion, they were enabled to remove her out of 
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danger, and the fire was extinguished. Our brave allies, the 
French, now received a strong reinforcement, 10,000 fine 
troops, with the promise of another division, of about the 
same strength, under General Brunet, in a short time. 

The contest between the batteries went on dail^, or night- 
ly, and sorties frequently took place; indeed, we used to look 
for such things as a matter of course ;, we had got power- 
ful batteries, which were expected to do good service on " our 
opening day." Our sailors and marines were very active, 
preparing to do their portion of the work, in their own pecu- 
liar way. On the last night in January, the fire was con- 
tinuous, and a sortie was made on the French lines, which, 
though they successfully repelled, cost them several officers, 
and near 300 men. A few nights afterwards, the French 
were better prepared for them, having got three IS-pounders 
in readiness, well suppUed vdth grape-shot. The Russians 
advanced under cover of their own guns, but were received 
with such destructive voUies of mini^ and musketry, that 
they were compelled to retire; the three guns were then 
opened on their rear, and inflicted upon them a loss oi from 
two to three hundred men ; the French lost about fifty in 
killed and wounded. 

It became very gratifying in our strolls, to see the rapid 
progress which was being made on the railroad : another 
month and our wearisome journeys will be dispensed with. 
The position of our wreck of a regiment did not improve ; 
we were every day losing some poor fellows, and others, were 
sent to hospital ; while those convalescent, at Scutari, had a 
mortal dread of returning to us, until there should be a 
change for the better : by the middle of February, according 
to the graphic language of Mr. Russell, the 63rd " had ceased 
to exist." There were still a few of us left, but as we were 
neither " ornamental nor useful," we were (with another 
regiment in the same situation) removed to Balaklava, with 
the intention, it was said, of sending us to Malta, until we 
could obtain such reinforcements as to render us again ser- 
viceable: we were furnished with some hut joists, close to 
Balaklava, expecting every day to get the route ; but time 
passed on, and we were engaged in fatigue duties, and had the 
satisfaction to see the railroad drawing near to completion, 
with the engine and tender ready for work. There was a 
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gpreat deal of qaarrelling among the motlej group at Halaklava, 
and the ** navies," though workmg hard through the dajy were 
noisj lu^d quarrdsome over their cups at night, and the services 
of the provost-guard hadtohecaUed in to bring them to their 



llieae provoflt-guards, in a town, or camp, under martial 
law, exercise unlimited power, and, without a trial, can tie a 
Mlow up, and give him a taste of the " cat*' ; and the fear 
of being sulgected to this, suggested to the navvies, and 
others, Uie propriety of being sober and ordeify. Though we 
are removed from camp, we can still hear the booming of the 
guns, and we know that the contest is still gob^ oq, but it is 
now mere diild's plaj to what it will be when the guns are all 
in position, and tiie immense supplies of diot and sh^ are 
convejed up by rail. Depots, or stati ons, are to be formed on 
the road, and by the middle of Febmaij tiie engine was par- 
tiallj empkjed ; an hold was in course of coostmction at 
BalaUava, under the siqierintendenoe of Ifes. Seacole, from 
Jamaica. 

Lord Ra^an visited us again jest er daj, remained some- 
time in the town, then inspected iite raibaid, and afterwards 
rode along tiie lines to lecoonoitie the strong wuri^ the enem j 
had been throwing up at ^eMalakoir and otiMr places. M 
these mightj preparatioBS deno te d, tiiat someddng very seri- 
ous was in contemplation^ On tiie 27tii of Febnarf , Mr. 
RasadI inlbms us» aa aimislice took place for an hoar jester- 
d^r* In tt« orders fcr the daj. Lord Raglm notified, that 
at ^e leqpaest of General OrteBscken. an vmistice was 
granted fruM twehe til one o'ckx^ to ambkt ^e Snsaans 
to baiy tiheir dead. Theie was not mnch fir^ in ^e i 
ing pimoasif . At twehre o'clock predsdf . white ii 
tan 19 on tta baHeiT^ iif> t'ffi ^ both ades> mi 
dhMr «ft«rw^i^. a hodf of Rnsnsas isBved tram ther new 
^ |fc««rtheM«kk<4whkhwmthe olyect of &e fVendi 
*«ntta t4th.Md proceeded to senchfar ^ev de«L 
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exact object of the armistice it is hard to saj, for neither 
French nor Russian seemed to find any bodies unburied. 
Shortly, before one o'clock, the Russians retired inside their 
earthwork. At one o'clock the white flags were all hauled 
down in one instant, and the last fluttering bit of white 
bunting had scarcely disappeared over the parapet, when the 
flash and roar of a gun from Adalakoff announced that the war 
had begun once more. The French almost simultaneously 
fired a gun from their battery. A minute afterwards, the 
popping of rifles commenced, as usual, on both sides. On 
the last two or three days of February we heard but very 
little firing. 

A number of sick men came down to Balaklava on the 1st 
of March, and were well provided for. They were rapidly 
sending up shot and shell to the fix>nt, via railway ; a vast 
number of horses and mules were also engaged for the same 
purpose, and the greatest activity prevailed. 

The French have received another reinforcement which 
brings their effective force up to 70,000, The weather is 
getting more endurable, and our troops are eetthng quietly 
down in theb huts. The railroad abeady traverses three and 
a half miles, but it was intended to extend it to about as far 
again. It is an extraordinary sight to view our camp, stretch- 
ing itself out as far as the eye can reach, and it is a good day's 
journey on foot from one extreme to the other. I received 
a pass to visit my cousin, in the third division, and was pretty 
well tired before I got back. There are still occasional indi- 
cations of the concentration of the Russian troops over the 
Tchernaya, and Cossack Vedettes are constantly seen riding 
about seeking adventures. Their emolument of service can- 
not be very profitable to them here, as they get no pay, but 
look entirely to the chance of plunder for remuneration. 
They are very active on their small horses, and well adapted 
for skirmishing, but would stand but a very poor chance 
against oar light cavalry. 

From the top of Canrobert's Hill their vidette can see every- 
thing that goes on in the plains, from the entrance of Bala- 
klava to the ridges on which the French right rests. Not a 
horse, cart, or man, can go in or out of the town which this 
sentinel could not see, if he has good eyesight; for he is quite 
visible to any person who gazes on the top of Canrobert's Hill. 
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The works of the nilwaj miut cause this Cossack very 
seriooB discomposure. What on earth can he, or does he 
think of them ? 

Gradually he sees villages of white huts rise op oo the hill 
sides, and in the recesses of the villages; and from the cavalij 
camp to the height of Balaklava, he can now hehold line 
after line of snag angular wooden buildings, each with its 
chimnejr* at work» and he can discern the tumult and bustle 
of Vanity Fair. This may be all very puzzling, but it can be 
nothing to the excitement of looking at a long line of black 
tracks rushing round and under the hill at Kadikoi. and 
running down the incline to the town, at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. A number of the Cossacks did gallop up to 
the top of the hill to look at the phenomena of this kind, and 
they went capering about, and shaking their lances, in im- 
mense wonderment and excitation of spirits, when it had 
disappeared. 

A» I was still debarred from personal observation, I shall 
quote a little further from the Timea ' Correspondent, who, 
writes on the 6th of March that, "the weather has been 
extremely mild and fine ; the nights are clear, and the moon- 
shines so brightly, that it is not easy, without being observed, 
to carry on the works, which are usually performed during 
a siege, at night time. Nevertheless, certain important alter- 
ations and improvements have taken place in the construction 
of our offensive line, and our defensive line over Balaklava 
has been greatly strengthened, and its outworks and batteries 
have been altered and amended considerably. Everything 
around us bears marks of improvement. The health of the 
txDops is better, mortality and sickness decrease, and the 
spirits of the men are good." 

The wreck we made of Balaklava is shovelled away, or is in 
course of removal, and is shot into the sea to form piers, or 
beaten down to make roads and stores; and barracks of wood 
are rising up in its place. The oldast inhabitant will not 
know the place on his return. 

U war is a great destroyer, it is also a great creator. The 
Czar is indebted to it for a railway in the Crimea, and for new 
roads between Balaklava, Kamiesch, and Sebastopol. The 
hili tops are adorned with clean wooden huts, the flats have 
been drained, the water-courses dammed up and deepened, 
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and all this has been done in a few days hj the newly awakened 
energies of labour. The noise of hammer and anvil, and the 
roll of the railway train, are heard in these remote regions, 
a century before their time. Can anything be more suggestive 
of poor laws, and order and peace than stone-breaking ? 
Here it goes on daily, and parties of red- coated soldiery are to 
be seen contentedly hammering away at the lime-stone rock, 
satisfied with a few pence extra pay. Men are now given 
freely when there is work to be done. The policeman walks 
abroad in the streets of Balaklava. 

Colonel Harding, the new commandant, has exhibited great 
ability in the improvement of the town, and he has means at 
his (hsposal which his predecessors could not obtain. Lord 
Raglan is out about the camp every day, and Generals Escourt 
and Airey are equally active* They all visit Balaklava, inspect 
the lines, ride along the works, and by their presence and 
directions enforce an amount of energy which will go far to 
make up for lost time. If such should be the case, we shall 
not have suffered in vain thus. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears still a precious jewel in its head." 
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Death of Nicholas.— Sketches of Russian History. — ^Vladimir. — Peter 
the First. — Catharine the Second. — Her Aggressions. — Partition of 
Poland.— War with Turkey. — Takes possession of the Crimea. — Mas- 
sacre of the Inhabitants. — Death of Catharine.— Paul the First. — Short 
Beign. — His Murder. — Accession of Nicholas. — His Ambition and 
Death. — Alexander the Second. — His Proclamation. — Proceedings at 
Sebastopol. — Erection of Earth Batteries by the Russians.- Their 
great Strength.— Improvements in Camp. — ^Fine Weather. — Reviews 
and Parades. — Efficiency of Railroad. — Supplies abundant.— Sheep- 
skins and Comforters discarded. — The British Uniform re-appears. — 
" Richard 's himself again.* — Firing continues. — Sorties frequent. — 
Amusements of the Troops. 

Thb death of Nicholas (the demi-god of Russia) was reported 
at camp on the 5th of March, and created a most profound 
sensation ; the prevailing opinion was, that the new emperor 
would agree to the reasonable terms offered by the allies; in 
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the meantime, as so little is known generally of Russia, it may 
be permitted that two op three short sketches may be given of 
her past history. 

Russia b larger than aU the kingdoms of Europe put toge- 
ther, being supposed to contain 7,000,000 square miles. The 
earliest information of Russia, of a reliable nature, is in the 
year 831), it being then composed of a great number of tribes, 
under their respective chiefs ; but, in 862, they were consoli- 
dated, and submitted to the sway of Ruric, a Northman, or 
Scandmavian, who made^he town of Novgorod his seat of 
empire; and the dynasty which sprung from him continued to 
reign for nearly 800 years. The country was then sunk in 
the lowest state of barbarism and paganism. In 955, Olga, 
the daughter-in-law of Ruric, mounted the throne, and being 
converted by a Greek priest, was desirous of embracing Chris- 
tianity in its most august form, she made a jouruey to Con- 
stantinople. The royal historian, Porphyrogenitus, welcomed 
her arrival with all the honours due to her rank, and with all 
the forms and ceremonies which could flatter her vanity, and 
at the same time display the transient greatness of his luxury 
and splendour. The emperor, himself, conducted her to the 
baptismal font, when she received the venerated name of the 
Empress Helena. 

On her return to her capital she stedfastly adhered to her 
new faith ; but vain were her efforts to wean the people from 
their gross idolatry : and, at her death, the nation £^ain sunk 
into their original insignificance and obscurity ; and, indeed, so 
rapid was their decline, that the churches erected by the pious 
zeal of the Empress could scarcely be preserved from totid ex- 
tinction.* 

After a short time, however, the throne was filled by the 
celebrated Vladimir, whose military renown, increasing wealth, 
and unrelenting firmness, began to excite the fears, and invite 
the attention of the neighbouring potentates, who severally 
strove to obtain his conversion to their respective religions. 
He at length became a partial convert to Christianity, through 
the persuasive eloquence of a Greek priest; and the impres- 
sion thus made on his mind, induced him to send some of the 
most enlightened of his subjects to inspect minutely the rites 
and ceremonies of the religions practised by the surrounding 
* Card's " Revolutions of Russia." 
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nations. They first directed their coarse to the Bulgarians, 
eastward of Rassia, and zealous champions of the warlike pro- 
phet of Mecca; but, not approving of their extravagaat vene- 
ration for the chimerical doctrines of the Koran, they next 
went to the Latin or Koman churches, and afterwards visited 
Constantinople, where they gazed with astonishment and de- 
light on the magnificent dome of St. Sophia; on the pompous 
and alluring establishments which adorned their altars ; on the 
impressive pictures of their saints and martyrs ; on the rich 
vestments of their priests; on their idolatrous worship of 
images and relics, and on the splendour of their ceremonies. 
A religion, therefore, which embraced such a succession of 
captivating scenes, was considered by them to contain the 
very essence of Christianity. With minds heated and enrap- 
tured by the gaudy scenes they had witnessed, they hastened 
their return to their royal master, and expatiated, with all the 
glowing colours of enthusiasm, on the various beauties of the 
impenal city of Constantinople ; and, when the Prince had 
been sufficiently satisfied by their description, they implored 
his permission to be initiated into the mysteries and pleasures 
of the religious adoration of the Christians. 

But, though Vladimir listened to the voice of reason, or, 
rather to the dictates of his own inclination, yet his conversion 
was retarded, for the want of Greek priests. To demand them 
of the Emperor was a species of homage, at the very idea of 
which his lofty soul revolted. The barbarian, therefore, de- 
signed to sow with his own sword, that baptism and instruc- 
tion which, to have possessed in a proper manner he would 
have judged no less wounding to his dignity, than disgraceful 
to his valour. He collected together a powerful army, com- 
posed of the flower of his empire, with which he soon passed 
his own boundaries, and unfurled his banner under the lofty 
battlements of Theododa (the present KafiPa in the Crimea) ; 
and he addressed the Almighty power, in a speech worthy of 
himself, his country, and his times. 

*' O Grod,'' said he, '^ enable me to overcome this city, that 
from thence I may transport priests and Christians into my 
dominions, whose piety and learning may instruct us in the 
true exercise of religious worship." 

He then attacked the city, unaided by any of the imple- 
ments of assault, which so essentially contribute to expedite 
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the laboan of a siege; his progress, therefore, was so slov, 
and the namber of gallant men who were sacrificed tiirongli 
his pride and wanton caprice, might have excited, in a less ig- 
norant mind, some apprehensions that his conduct w^as con- 
sidered as a direct violation of those moral and Christini 
duties, which he appeared so anxious to discharge. After 
pressing the siege for six months ineffectually, the pagan be- 
gan to suspect ^at he had adopted an expedient by no means 
favourable to his conversion, and, with the shame of relin- 
quishing his enterprise, he now entertained the most serious 
fears that he must also renounce the pious object which pro- 
voked him to it, when a traitor within the gates, supposol to 
have been a Greek priest preferring the duties of spiritual to 
temporal obedience, shot an arrow from the walls, with a mis- 
sive affixed to it, informing Vladimir that the reservoirs whidi 
supplied the city with water, by means of subterranean pipes, 
were situated outside his camp. Acting on the information 
thus received, by cutting off their supply of water, the dty 
was soon compelled to surrender ; and, once possessed of this 
important place, Vladimir soon became master of the whole of 
the Crimea. 

By this victory, his power was enlarged, and his fancy gra- 
tified; but the inestimable gift of baptism formed not the sole 
object of his ambition; he aspired to mix his blood with the 
blood of the Caesars, by a marriage with the Princess Ann, 
sister to the reigning emperors, Basil and Conatantine. Eh 
pretensions were enforced by the promise of his conversion, 
and by the insolent threat, that Constantinople might soon 
share the same fate as Theodosia, if his reasonable demands 
should be dismissed with contempt. After some affectation 
of delay, they consented to his proposal and the rites of bap- 
tism and marriage were solemnized by the Christian Pontiff. 

On his return to his country, every indignity which could 
be devised by the imagination of Vladimir was offered to the 
idols whom be had so long adored. Under the sagacious 
view of diminishing their estimation, he caused the god of 
thunder, the most august of their divinities, to be tied to the 
tail of a borse, and dragged through the streets, while twelve 
soldiers battered, with clubs, the golden head and silver ears 
of the misshapen image, and then it was furiously thrown into 
the river. 
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After this public act of expiating vengeance, an edict of 
Vladimir proclaimed to his subjects, that all those who refused 
the rites of baptism would be considered and treated as ene- 
mies of Jesus Christ, and of their Prince. No persecutions, 
however, were necessary to enforce this decree, since they all 
tacitly submitted to the truth and goodness of a doctrine which 
had been adopted by their ruler; and such was the establish- 
ment of Christianity in Russia. 

We will now pass over some few centuries, during which 
civilization made but little progress among them, and exhibit 
another phase, under the Czar Peter the Great. 

** Imperial Rnssia! thoug^h thy banners float 
From the Black Sea to Behring's Straits remote; 
Though Earope, and though Asia own thy sway, 
Though wild Siberia's sons thy rule obey ; 
Long didst thou wear a rude barbarian's chain ! 
And science dawned not on thy wide domain, 
'Till the Great Peter distant countries sought, 
Then homeward went, his mind with science fraught, 
And, like a patriot Prince, his subjects taught.** 

The life and history of Peter is full of incidents of the most 
novel and romantic character; bom to sway the sceptre over 
innumerable tribes, and provinces but just emerging from bar- 
barism, he descended from his elevated position, and travelled 
into distant countries to associate with carpenters and ship- 
wrights. On his arrival in London, the King of England 
directed that he should have every facitity of inspecting our 
dockyards and arsenals ; but the Czar^s principal delight was 
in personally managing a small vessel which, by order of liie 
Government, had been specially provided for him, his only 
companions being MenschikofP (whom Peter had taken from 
the streets of Moscow, where he occupied the rather undigni- 
fied position of a vendor of pies), and some few others of his 
suite. After the labours of the day were over, they regularly 
resorted to a public-house in Tower-street, near Tower Hill, 
to talk over the occurrences of the day, to drink beer and 
brandy, and smoke their pipes. The landlord, finding ihem 
to be such good customers, had the sign of the house altered 
to the Czar's Head, an excellent likeness of Peter being 
painted and exhibited as the agn, where it remained until the 
year 1808, when a person named Waxell (being* it is thought, 
specially employed), gave the landlord a good sum of money 
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for it. The house still bears the same name, though the sign 
is no longer there. 

The character of Peter was a strange com]M>iind of coDtra- 
dictions, owing to the circamstances in which he was placed, 
and the determination to execute the plans he had conceived, 
of re-modelling the customs and institutions of his countiy. 
He had to maintain a constant struggle between his good and 
eyil genius; nothing was too great, nothing too little, for his 
comprehensive mind. The noblest undertakings were mixed 
up with the most farcical amusements ; the most laudable in- 
stitutions for the improvement of his subjects, were foDowed 
by shaving their beards, and docking their skirts. Though 
considered naturally kind-hearted and benevolent, be yet set 
no value on human life. Peter, however, was a great pro- 
moter of the arts and sciences, and took great interest in sur- 
gical operations ; and, indeed, he has the credit of making 
these arts known in Russia; he was so fond of them, that he 
was informed when anything of importance was going on in 
the hospitals, and seldom failed being present. He frequently 
lent his assistance, and had acquired sufficient knowledge to 
dissect according to the rules of art; to bleed, draw teeth, 
and perform other operations as well as one of the faculty. It 
was an occupation in which he liked to employ himself, for the 
sake of practice; and he always carried with him. besides his 
case of mathematical instruments, a pouch, well stocked with 
instruments of surgery. 

He once exercised his dexterity under somewhat laughable 
circumstances, on the wife of one of his valets- de-chambre. 
The Czar, seeing the man sitting in the ante-chamber, with a 
sad and pensive countenance, asked him what was the cause of 
his sorrow. 

*• Nothing, Sire," answered the man ; " except that my wife 
refuses to have a tooth drawn, which gives her the most 
agonizing pain." 

•* Let me speak to her," replied the Emperor ; •* I warrant 
111 cure her." 

He was immediately conducted by the husband to the apart' 
ment of the supposed sick person, and made her sit down, that 
he might examine her mouth, although she strongly protested 
that nothing ailed her. 

" Ahl that's the misdiief," said the husband; •« she always 
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pretends not to suffer when we want to give her ease, and 
renews her lamentations when the doctor is gone." 

*' Well, well," said the Czar; *' she shall not suffer long; 
do 70U hold her head and arms.'' Then, taking out the in- 
strument, he drew (in spite of her cries) the tooth which he 
judged to be the cause of the pain. 

Now the. woman had really nothing the matter with her 
teeth, but, having been suspected by her husband, of too great 
an intimacy with another man, he took that method of being 
revenged -, and Peter hearing, some days after, that such was 
the fact, sent for him, and, after making him confess as much, 
he administered to him a severe chastisement with his own 
hands. 

On another occasion hearing that a Mrs. Borsh, the wife 
of a Dutch merchant, with whom he was acquainted, was ill 
of the dropsy, and would not consent to be tapped, which was 
considered as the only means of cure left, he went to see her, 
and prevailed on her to submit to the opperation, which he 
performed himself with a great deal of dexterity. The fol- 
lowing day she was better, but tapping having been too long 
delayed, she died a few days afterwards, and the Czar attended 
the funeral, which was conducted with much pomp. After 
the burial, he returned with the company to sup at the house 
of the deceased, such being the custom of the country. Peter 
had also attained great proficiency in mechanical employ- 
ments, and prided himself on being an excellent blacksmith ; 
aud on one of his journeys, attended, as usual, by Menschikoff 
and others of his suite, he visited a large iron manufactory 
early in the morning, and laboured the whole day, in forging 
some bars of iron, his officer attendants standing the whole 
time uncovered. Having finished, his work being submitted 
to the inspection of the foreman, Peter obtained a certificate 
that he had satisfactorily performed his task, and on his 
return to the capital, he called on the owner of the factory, 
and claimed from him the price of his labour. The master 
with due humility tendered him eighteen ducats, but the 
Emperor refused to receive them, as he said his work only 
came to eighteea altens, about four shillings, and on receiving 
that sum, for which he gave a receipt, he next went to a 
ahoemakers' shop, of course taking his attendants with him, 
and shewing them his shoes, which had ahready been mended, 
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and were again in want of repair, he was fitted witiii i 
new pair of strong shoes, which he was often aft e r ward s in 
the habit of shewing at conrt, as haying been earned hj 
the sweat of his brow. Those shoes are still to he aeen in 
his old cottage, at St. Petersbnrgh, the famitare of which k 
shewn just as he left it. The bars of iron which w^ie forged 
by Peter, and bearing his private mark, are exhibited to this 
day in the moseom, at St. Petersburg. These and other 
exentricities in the character of Peter, exhibit more of Ihc 
fireaks of the madman, than the sagacity and wisdom of a 
great monarch ; indeed, if we could suppose the conduct of 
Peter, to have been the very reverse of what it was, then^ 
indeed, Russia might have been indebted to him. Tlie ex- 
traordinary is not always the excellent. If instead of erec tin g 
St. Petersburg on the swampy banks of the Neva, the 
foundation of the diy, having been, it is said, cemented by 
the blood of his subjects, more than 20,000 men having been 
carried off, through disease, engendered by their exposore to 
the wet while laying the foundation; if instead of establish- 
ing his capital in such a spot, where agriculture, oonuneroe, 
and every sort of production, industry must be neoeaatantj 
paralytic more than half the year from the seventy of the 
frost; if instead of this he had sdectedthe hanks of the Don, 
with a fertile soil, a climate which ripens two cropB widiin 
the year, an uninterrupted passage through the Black Sea and 
the Bosphorus, he would have thus established an intercourse 
with the long polished and luxurious people of the Meditn- 
lanian nations ,attracted a colony, tutured in all the arts of 
industry, trade and civilization, he would have matured in 
his single reign, a higher growth of prosperaty for his country, 
than has taken place up to the present time on the banks of 
the Neva ; and he would have left it an easy task to his 
successors, to blunt the hcnms of the cxeaeent, and restore 
Turkey to Christian rule. 

Peter, at his death, left instructions in writing for the 
guidance of his successors, ia carrying out his b<^d project 
of attaining for Russia universal dominion ; but his descen- 
dants in the male line have been subjected to a singular Mar 
lity. not one of them, up to the first Alexander, having been 
suffered to die a natural deaUi- '^^ fifst: soverogn who had 
the will and energy to cany for^^*^ 1^ views waa Gaftherine 
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the Second, the wife of Peter the Thh-d, who seemed specially 
imbaed with the craft, ingenuity, firmness, and ability neces- 
sary. She was called in her youth Sophia Augusta of Anhalt, 
and took the name of Catherine, when she embraced the 
Greek religion, to marry her cousin german, whom the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia had named as her successor, and 
who mounted the throne at her death in 1762, as Peter the 
Third. Catherine thus raised to the throne, being directed by 
an ambitious mother, strove to gain adherents, and to make 
herself a party in the state, independent of that of her husband, 
having, together with the graces of her person, a capacious 
bold mind, a taste for knowledge, love of pleasure, unbounded 
ambition, fearing nothing to attain her object, she soon be- 
came powerful and formidable. The jealousy of Peter was 
excited by the notoriety of her intrigues, and the number of 
her lovers, who were selected indiscriminately from the lowest 
as well as the highest ranks of society. The honour of being 
thus selected was dangerous, for as soon as the novelty of 
their attractions wore oif, or that their services were no longer 
necessary, they were disposed of by death or banishment to 
Siberia. The two most prominent of her lovers were the 
Counts Poniatowsky and Panin, the former was elevated by 
Catharine to the throne of Poland, under the name of 
Stanislaus Augustus, and had the misfortune to be the last 
king of that unfortunate and illused nation. The latter,* Count 
Fanin, became afterwards the Prime Minister to his Royal 
Mistress throughout her long reign, The intrigues of 
Catharine soon destroyed all harmony between herself and 
husband, and, perhaps, induced him to form an attachment to 
the Countess Woronzoff, whom he promised to marry as soon 
as he could obtain a divorce from Catherine. We may form 
some idea of the lax morality of a Russian court at that time, 
from the fsud that the Emperor ordered a grand f^te to be 
given at court, to celebrate the nuptials of the court bu£Poon 
with a goat. 

Catharine, on being informed of the intention of her hus- 
band to obtain a divorce, and to exclude her son from suc- 
cession to the throne, having abeady gained over ser^eral 
regiments, she began to organize a powerful conspiracy, having, 
for its object, the dethronement of her husband, and her ele- 
vation to the throne, as sole empress. 
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The nigbt on which tiiia project was to be earned out, 
Catharine was led by Count Panin through the court- yard^ 
on the way to join the soldiers in her interest. A drum- 
mer was in the act of beating his drum, to alarm the royal 
troops, when the count, with great presence of mind, drew a 
knife, and ripped up the drum-head, and the drumnier himself 
was then secured. At this critical moment, the courage of 
Catharine began to fail her, and she was about to turn back, 
when her confederate drew from his pocket a picture with two 
compartments, the one representing the empress on the tbroue, 
with himself and others kneeling before her; and in the other, 
both she and himself, with a number of others, on a scaffold, 
under the hands of the executioner. *' Now," said the count, 
"the one to-night, or the other to-morrow." "Lead on," 
said Catharine, and she immediately presented herself to the 
regiments pledged to assist her. The signal was given, the 
emperor was secured, and lodged in prison. A great number 
of arrests took place ; and in the morning (9th of July, 1762), 
a proclamation was made, that Catharine the Second had 
mounted the throne as sole empress. 

A few days afterwards, Peter was disposed of in prison; 
and the empress, to make sure of the job being efiPectuallj 
performed, was (it was said) in an adjoining room, while the 
murder of her husband was being committed. The empress 
had great difficulty in reconciling the nobles and the army to 
these sudden changes ; but, by degrees, she effected this. 
Was very condescending ; was often seen giving her hands to 
kiss ; would alight from her carriage when she saw Russian 
priests attending at the palace. She gave money liberally to 
her soldiers, promoted a great number of superior officers, j 
and made a present of half a year's pay to all the subalterns. 
She thus appeased the mmmurs that were raised against her, 
and gradually caused the means she had used to obtain pos- 
session of the throne, to be forgotten. 

Taking Peter the Great for her model, and knowing how 
to leave pleasure, in order to apply herself to more serious 
occupations, and to bend her mind to the most weighty affiurs 
of government, she attended the deliberations of her council, 
read aU the dispatches of her ambassadors, dictated, or wrote 
down, with her own hand, the answers which should he sent I 
to them, confided to hep ministers only the details, and often 
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directed the execution of them. She founded hospitals, and 
caused ships to he huilt : and regretting that the population 
of her dominions was not proportioned to their vast extent, 
and that the most fertile tracts wanted hands to cultivate 
them, she puhUshed a declaration, inviting foreigners to 
settle in Russia, promising them the free exercise of their 
religion, liberty to quit when they should think fit, and to 
carry back to their own country, the property they might 
acquire. 

The great good resulting from her wise administration of 
affairs, obtained for Catharine the appellation of the ^^ Mother 
of her country; " but while thus improving the condition of 
the country and people, she was still forming and maturing 
her plans for the realization of the grand projects of Peter : 
and in 1764, having caused her old lover Poniatowsky to be 
proclaimed king of Poland, this election favoured the plans 
she had conceived, of adding to her empire the greater part 
of that kingdom. To carry it into execution, she caused a 
line of demarcation to be drawn, which comprised a great 
part of Poland in her dominions, and demanded that the 
boundaries of Russia should be fixed as she had thus laid 
them down. These ambitious views of Catharine, began to 
make the Turks uneasy for their possessions in the Black Sea; 
and induced the Sultan, in 1768, to declare war against 
Russia, and he immediately sent into the field an army of 
500,000 men : but his efforts were in vain. 

In 1770, the Russian general, Romanzoff, gained the famous 
battles of the Pruth and the Kaqoul, in which 60,000 Otto- 
mans were killed ; and the Russian fieet, appearing for the 
first time in the Greek Archipelago, made the islands revolt, 
and burnt the whole Turkish fleet in the Bay of Tchesme. 
The Empress Catharine gave grand fetes, and erected monu- 
ments in honour of these great victories; and RomanzofiP, 
having shut up the Grand Vizier with his army at Shumla, 
the Turks were obliged to sue for peace, which was signed at 
Kenardji, in July, 1774. Catharine, by this treaty, gained 
the Fortresses of Agath and Taganrog, the fi*ee navigation of 
the Black Sea, and the independence of the Crimea. The 
opposition of the Turks had not, meanwhile, prevented the 
final dismemberment of Poland, which was effected by the 
treaty of St. Petersburg on the 5th of August, 1772, between 
Catharine, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria. 
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Having thoa disposed of Poland, Catharine resolved on 
executing the plan which had long occapied her mind; to 
expel the Turks from Europe, and to have herself crowned 
Empress of the East at Constantinople ; and in a conference 
with Joseph the Second, Emperor of Austria, who consented 
to join in the scheme, they concerted the mode of attack, 
as well as the manner in which the spoils were to be disposed 
of. In 1783, Catharine began hj dispossessing Salim Cham 
of the Crimea, and seizing on the whole of that peninsula ; 
and all the Kuban. Thirty thousand Tartars were slaughtered 
in this conquest, and 60,000 Zaporavians were removed from 
their own country to the shores of the Sea of Azopb, where 
they have since supplied the Russian squadrons in those seas 
with men. The Empress soon afterwards resolved to visit 
these interesting countries, and set out from St. Petersburg in 
January, 1787, with a numerous and splendid suite in sledges : 
that in which the Empress travelled with her principal at- 
tendants, was drawn by twenty-four horses, and formed a 
chamber and saloon, in which was a stove and a table to play 
at cards. At certain distances, large fires were lighted to 
serve as guides on the road. All the houses at which she 
stopped on the road, were either repaired, or built on purpose 
to receive her, and furnished. At the end of each repast, all 
the table linen was given to the proprietors of the houses. 
At Kamieff, her old lover Poniatowsky met her by appoint- 
ment, and passed the night with her. On retiring in the 
morning, she invested him with the msignia of the Order of 
St. Andrew. 

On the return of Catharine, war was declared against the 
Porte ; and after gaining a series of victories, she thought the 
time, had arrived to realize the long- cherished plan for the 
removal of her seat of empire to Constantinople. Her ambi- 
tion, however, was doomed to disappointment, for the Western 
Powers put their veto upon it ; and the Empress was forced, 
by them, to make peace with the Turks, by the Treaty of 
Jassy« on the 9th of January, 1 792. But the career of this 
extraordinary woman was now drawing to a dose. On the 
17th of November, 1796, she was carried off by a violent 
attack of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-seven years, when 
Paul the First, her son and successor, caused the coffin of his I 
murdered fatheri Peter the Third, to be removed from the 
church in which it had been deposited for thirty-four years. 
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,The imperial crown was placed upon it, and it was placed on 
.a state bed, beside that of the Empress, to which it was at- 
tached by a garland, bearing" the following lines: — 

" Divided during their lives, 
! United at their death." 

Happily for the world, the son of Catharine, Paul the First, 
though he inherited all the vices of his mother, was not gifted 
'with the talent or energy to carry out her plans ; and after an 
inglorious reign of five years, he was murdered by his no- 
?bility, and was succeeded by Alexander the First, crowned 
'Emperor 27th of September, 1801. The first acts of his go- 
'vemment were of an extremely liberal character. He issued 
'a ukase, containing exemptions from furnishing recruits for 
^the army, a reduction of taxes, an order to set at liberty all 
^persons confined for debt, and an amnesty for desei*ters. He 
'also appointed a committee to examine the reasons for which 
'so many persons had been banished to Siberia, and to alleviate 
'the fate of the exiles. He ordered uniformity of weights and 
measures to be introduced throughout the whole of his em- 
'pire, encouraged commerce, and gave to the nobility the right 
to become wholesale merchants, without losing their rank. 
He directed his attention to the reform of the many abuses 
' which had crept into the administration of justice ; he also 
' changed the organization of the senate and the ministry ; and 
I thus it may be said, in some degree, that he gave a new con- 
stitution to Russia; and though Europe, at the time, was 
agitated from one extremity to the other, through events 
springing out of the French revolution, and the extraordinary 
successes of the first Napoleon, yet Alexander seemed sin- 
cerely desirous of peace, especially with England, until his 
celebrated interview with Buonaparte, on the Raft at Tilsit; * 
' after which, his political feelings seemed entirely changed ; and 
I he published a declaration of war against England, on occa- 
' sion of the bombardment of Copenhagen, and renounced all 
connection with its government, until that act of injustice, as 
ne termed it, should be repaired. He also declared war 
against Sweden on account of its alliance with the Court of 

* After the lapse of fifty years, it appears a most extraordinaiy coin- 
cidence, that a third Napoleon, Emperor of France, and a second Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia, should be having a special conference. 
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London. Being continually called on, however, to make fresh 
concessions to Buonaparte, who wished to force on him the 
adoption of his continental system of ruining England, by 
closing against her all the ports of the continent, Alexander, 
seeing that it would not be possible to avoid a rapture witii 
Napoleon, determined at once to throw off the disgraceful 
yoke, and again to ally himself to his best friends — ^the 

English. . . , , A , 

The French emperor, after his marriage with the Arch- 
duchess of Austria, determined on his grand plan of marching 
an army into Russia. The events of that unfortunate expe- 
dition are so well and so generally known, as to render a re- 
capitulation of them unnecessary. The prominent part which 
Alexander took, up to the close of the war in 1815, made him 
very popular with the English nation ; while his predilections 
for a constitutional form of government, the advantages of 
which he had an opportunity of seeing while in England, aud 
his desire to abolish serfdom in Russia, made him anything 
but a favourite with the semi-barbarous nobles of his own 
country ; and therefore there was not much surprise manifested 
when it was announced that he had died suddenly at Tagan- 
ro"". In December, 1825, an English medical man was found 
who, for a consideration, gave a report as to the cause of 
death being apoplexy. Constantine, the next heir to the 
throne, was, for some reason, set aside, and Nicholas the 
First was proclaimed emperor. The change, however, was 
not agreeable to the people, and it was only after several 
thousands of them had been shot down, and many more sent 
to Siberia, that the nation submitted to what they considered 
a usurpation ; and thus the reign of Nicholas commenced, 
as it was destined to close— in the shedding of blood. 

The last days of the Czar were embittered by the unna- 
tural contention between the Archdukes Alexander and Con- 
stantine, circulated through the Russian dominions, and were 
very injurious to the morale of the army."* The Archduke 
Constantine claimed to be the heir of the imperial sceptre ; 
and, it was alleged, placed his claim formally among the 
archives of the Chancellerie. He based his pretensions upon 
being the first-born of the Emperor, after his accession to the 

♦ From '* Nolan'8 History of the Crimea." Virtue Sc Co. 
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throne. Alexander rested his right upon the fact of being his 
father's eldest son. The latter has been represented. by De 
Custine as sabtle and tortuous, and desirous ,to extend Rus- 
sian aggrandizement by duplicity, diplomacy, bribery, and 
stealth. Gonstantine was represented as a Russ, ^par excellence, 
anxious at once to push the fortunes of the Empire to the 
limits of the people's ambition, and to carry on a war in the 
name of the Emperor, as head of the Greek church, and 
having a divine right of conquest. St. Petersburgh was scan- 
dalized by these contentions ; and it required all the authority 
of the Emperor, and the influence of the affection of the 
Empress to restrain them. 

These family matters appeared, however, to have been 
finally arranged, and Alexander assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and issued a proclamation, in which he avowed bis in- 
tention of carrying out the views of his royal father. It was 
rather singular, that on the very night after receiving the 
news of the Emperor's death, the garrison of Sebastopol 
made a. most vigorous sortie on the French, and were as usual 
driven back with much loss. The rapid construction of the 
railway had so greatly facilitated the conveyance of heavy 
guns, and ammunition, to the newly-formed batteries, that 
they began to assume a very formidable appearance ; but, un- 
fortunately for us, the Russians were also forming additional 
batteries, and having inexhaustible supplies of cannon of 
large calibre, on the north side, they were brought over, and 
pat in position with incredible celerity ; and our officers were 
often surprised, on taking their morning view from Cathcart's 
hill, to see the fresh mounds of earth springing up, and being 
moulded into defensive works of surpassing strength and efi&- 
ciency — such were the Mamelon, Malakoff, Redan, and 
others ; and whenever the enemy discovered that we had 
succeeded in forming a powerful battery, a night or two 
would suffice to enable them to establish batteries in juxta- 
position. 

The establishment of the earth-works at Malakoff, Redan, 
&c., was suggested by a young Russian officer, who heard 
Prince Menschikoff directing the principal engineering officer 
to raise such, and he replied, that the work would require 
three months to perform, when the young officer (Todtleben) 
observed that '* give him the. number of men he might require, 

8 
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and he would perform the work in three weeks/' Menschi- 
koff at once embraced the ofiBsr^ and the resnlte faWj proved 
both the ability of the young engineer, and the e£Bciency of 
the work when done. The outside of these sfsrong places 
was simply earth and stones, about eighteen or twenty feet 
thick, so that our largest sized cannon-balls, fired point blank, 
would not penetrate more than half-way through them ; in 
the inside were ingeniously constructed galleries and apart- 
ments for the troops, with hospital, and bomb-proof maga- 
zines ; and the troops, thus sheltered, were perfectly secure 
fifom our shot, though they could not so well keep off the 
shell and rocket, which, when they were dropped inside, 
caused great alarm, as well as destruction. 

At the top of these forts they had cannon of the largest 
size, and with a range greater than those generally in use 
among the batteries of the allies. The erection of those 
earth -forts created quite a sensation among our engineering 
and artillery officers ; they evidently had the advantage of 
stone walls, as the damage done to them by a day's hard 
firing, could be repaired during the night ; and the hundreds 
of balls lodged in them would only tend to consolidate their 
strength. 

During the latter part of March, we had some remarkably 
fine weather, which had a very visible efibct on the spirits of 
the army ; signs of vegetation and opening flowers began to 
show themselves. An order was issued from Lord Raglan ; 
directions: ** Ist. Commanding officers to exert themselves in 
looking to and enforcing some degree of personal cleanliness, 
and smartness in their men, many of whom have been ob- 
served to have become very careless, and indifiPerent in this 
respect. 2nd. With this view, all the regiments will parade 
in their dress- clothing every day when off duty, at two 
o'clock, 3rd. The worsted comforters, which have been pro- 
vided as a portion of the winter equipment of the troops, are 
to be reserved for cold and inclement weather, or when the 
men are employed in the trenches, or other out-daty during 
the night ; but are not to be worn on parade in fine weather, 
with the dress-clothing. 4th. On such occasions they are to 
wear their stocks, or to wear their collars buttoned up, but 
without anything about the neck, in compliance with the or- 
ders of this army. 5th. Therefore, until something else shall 
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have been decided, and is sanctioned hy authority, command- 
ing officers will do well to provide their men, such as zeqaire 
them, with stocks of the established pattern, without delay. 
6th. Neither are the men, when employed on duty, or on 
fatigue, in fine weather, to be permitted to wear their sheep- 
skins, or other fur jackets, or even their great coats, but in 
all such cases will be required to revert to their former habits, 
and to the established practice of the service." 

Our hospitals now began to turn out a good number of 
men as being again fit for duty ; and these, on joining us» 
-with the large reinforcements from home, enabled us, once 
more, to resume our regimental and brigade duties ; and the 
British army was again showing itself in its proper colours. 
"We still had our trench duties to perform ; but they were less, 
arduous, and less disagreeable than before, though we were, 
even now, subjected to sudden changes of weather; but being 
better housed, better fed, and better clothed, we were better 
able to endure the fatigues; and, indeed, our duties were 
so comparatively light, that we were enabled to devote some 
time to amusements, and ours, the 4th division, got up some 
races, which passed off with considerable ecldt. The exciting 
scenes being witnessed by the Cossack videttes, on the neigh- 
bouring hills, created among them considerable surprise, as they 
could not exactly make out the meaning of the sport. While 
these sports were going on, however, there was no relaxation 
in the firing of the batteries; and sorties, as usual, took place. 

As we were getting so much of daylight now, and as it was 
desirable to relieve the men in the trenches, as much as pos-- 
sible under cover of the darkness, it became necessary to keep 
them there twenty-four hours, as before, but to make up for 
this, they had three nights in bed, as the military phraseology 
has it. 

On the night of the 23rd of March, there was rather a 
serious affair along our whole line. Vast bodies of the 
enemy forced themselves into the trenches, but were driven 
back with the loss of 700 men. The loss of the British was 
7 officers and 100 men, killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
The Russians kept up their usual amount of firing, and our 
batteries returned a few of their fiivours, but it was well un- 
derstood that our gunners were economizing their shot and 
shell; every day receiving large additions to it» as they in-^ 
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tended soon to pour upon 'the town and batteries a continuous 
shower, of balls, shells, and rockets, the effect of which, it 
was hoped, would warrant our generals in leading us on to 
the assault. The attention of our generals had been for some 
time directed to the concentration of large bodies of the 
Eussians between the Balbec and the Tchernaya, but we were 
relieved from all apprehensions from an attack in that quarter, 
by the arrival of Omar Pacha, with 20,000 of his best troops; 
lind their opportune arrival tended to strengthen the impres- 
sion that an assault was in contemplation. The firing between 
the hostile batteries was almost continuous from the 10th to 
the 17th of April, and maay rencontres of a serious nature 
took place in the trenches, and wounded men were continuallj 
being brought by for removal to the trenches. 

After fourteen days of hard pounding, finding that our g^ns 
did not make the impression on the town defences which it 
was expected they might have done, the fire on our side 
slackened, and each gun was restricted to a certain number of 
rounds per diem. Lord Raglan, utterly regardless of personal 
danger, is often seen among our batteries and trenches, and his 
presence is very encouraging to our troops. Amidst all the 
booming of cannon, and the horrid realities of war, the allied 
generals could still find time to review their troops. On the 
25th, General Pennefather had the second division out on the 
vacant ground in the rear of the camp, and, having been lately 
joined by the second battalion of the Ist Royals, the turn-out 
was remarkably good ; and on the following day (says Mr. 
Russell) : — 

" The monotony of the camp was relieved by one of the 
grandest military spectacles it has ever been the lot of most 
of us to witness. The whole of General Bosquet's army of 
observation, consisting of forty- five battalions of infantry, of 
two regiments of heavy dragoons, and of two regiments of 
Chasseurs d'Afrique ; together with a well-appointed and nu- 
merous field artillery, numbering sixty pieces, were reviewed 
by. General Canrobert, who was accompanied by a large and 
very brilliant staff, by several English generals, and by an im- 
loense field of our officers. The inspection took place on the 
ridge which forms the natural defence of the plateau on which 
the allies are encamped, and the troops took ground from the 
point of it opposite the first Russian battery over Inkermann, 
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to the heights ahove the scene of the hattle of Balaklava, on 
the 25th October, 1854. At half-past two, the black columns 
of the French infantry formed in front of the whole field of 
canvass, or streaked the plains of the plateau with flashing 
lines of light, as they marched from their various camps, with 
the rays of the bright sun reflected from their arms, and the 
clash of their bands filling the air with the music of the opera. 
For the space of four or five miles they could be seen con- 
verging, and drawing up regiment after regiment on the ex-» 
tended ridge, till they formed a solid wall, hving, yet motion- 
less, crowning its summit. The ground was too limited to 
contain such a body of men, even in the dense manner in 
which they were formed, and there was soon a double wall 
created by the arrival of fresh regiments. The greater part of 
the httle army must have been visible to the Russians on the 
heights over the Tchemaya, and to the Cossacks on the Re- 
doubts and on Canrobert^s Hill. In the valley the spectacle of 
the review must have been magnificent in the extreme. 

" At three o'clock, General Canfobert, attended by his staff, 
and by General Rose, Colonel Foley, and Major Claremont, 
arrived on the ground, and was received by General Bosquet 
and his staff. The troops received the general with presented 
arms. The bands struck up " Partiint pour la Syrie." The 
Vivandi^res, standing by the musicians, smiled their best. 
The golden eagles, with their gorgeous standards, were low- 
ered, and General Canrobert, his hat trimmed with ostrich 
plumes, his breast covered with orders, mounted on a spirited 
charger, followed by a brilliant staff; and his esquire, displa3ang 
a tricolor guidon in the air, and by his escort and a suite of 
generals, passed along the lines of men, now galloping to the 
left, and now -to the right between the intervals to inspect the 
various regiments. Generals Estcourt, England and Penne- 
father, with a great number of staff officers, as well as a ruck 
of English officers on foot, and on horse and pony, in all the 
varied uniforms and mufti of the army, were present. 

'* General Canrobert, having reviewed all the troops, took 
up ground near the centre of the position, and regiment after 
regiment marched past. A sullen gun from the enemy, di- 
rected towards the nearest column, denoted the vigilance of 
the Russians, but the shot fell short, against the side of the 
plateau. The troops, a great tide of men, came rolling on for 
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nesrlj two honn, colamn after colamn, till the fbrty-five bat- 
talioiu of gallant Frenchmen had marched before the eyes of 
him who might well be proud of commanding them. The 
Ghaaaeora Indigenes, their awarthy facea contrasting with 
their white turbans, clad in light blue, with bright yellovr 
fibcinga and slashing^, and clean gaiters and greaves, shewed 
like a bed of summer flowers ; and the Zouaves rashed by 
with the buoyant, elastic, springing tread which reminded one 
of their tiger-rush towards Inkermann ; nor was the soldier- 
like, orderly, and serviceable look of the line regiments lees 
worthy of commendation. Then came the roll of the artillcij. 
and in clouds of dust rolling, and bumping, and jolting, a 
storm of guns and carriages swept over the broken ground 

' till the sixty guns, and their carriages had gone by. The 
general then rode along the lines of the Chasseurs d'Afinque, 
and of the two regiments of dragoons, which afterwards went 
past at a quick trot. It was said there were 2,000 horsemen 
in the four regiments. They certainly seemed fit for any dntj 
that horse and man could be called upon to execute. The 
inspection terminated shortly after six o'clock; each regiment, 
as it defiled past the general, followed the example of the co- 
lonel, and cried * Vive TEmpereur.'" 

It is astonishing how man can familiarize himself to sounds 
and scenes which, at first, create so much fear and apprehen- 
sion. Here were we, in the daily and nightly habit of listen- 
ing to the roaring of cannon, and occasionally to volleys of 
musketry, and yet taking it as quietly as if we were not at all i 
concerned in it: merely hazarding a conjecture as to the I 
point at which the contest was being carried on ; and when 
anything particularly serious had been going on, we were 
anxious to get the papers from England, to learn what it was 

• all about, so little did we really know of what was passing ' 
around us. 

A great part of the day, as I have already observed, if off 
duty, we were practising all manner of games ; and at night, 
in tent or hut, we would take it turn about to relate anec- 
dotes, tales, or adventures. The men of my regiment, the 
6drd, having been so long in India, had nothing particular to i 
relate, except in a secondhand sort of way : and thus I was | 
enabled to press into the service some of the tales I had lis- 

. tened to from my father and uncle ; and I believe stories so ! 
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related have a greater effect in keeping up the esprit de corps 
of the army, than all the hooks which hove heen published. 

One of Uie stories I so related I will take the liberty to in- 
troduce here: — On the first abdication of Napoleon fiuona- 
parte. General Sir Thomas Graham reUeved the French troops 
under Greneral Carnot, at the city and citadel of Antwerp, and 
my uncle was sent with a sergeant's guard of twelve men 
across the river, to a strong fort, called the *' T^te de Flandres/* 
which had been occupied by a strong force; but, as the war 
was then supposed to be at an end, it was considered that a 
sergeant's guard would be sufficient ; so when the French had 
quitted, the English planted their sentries, drew up the bridge 
(there being a moat or ditch round the fort), and took pos- 
session of the guard-room, which was a large gloomy place, 
bomb*proof, having twelve feet of brick and earth over it. 
During the afternoon the men were strolling over the place, 
which mounted some six or eight long forty-two-pounders, 
intended to fire, at a long range, against hostile vessels coming 
up the Scheldt towards Antwerp ; it was a gloomy place, and 
there was but one outlet, an archway, which passed under the 
battery to the drawbridge. When night set in, the guard 
settled down, some on the capacious guard bed, with the 
soldier's privilege of feehng for the softest board, others sat 
round the fire with the sergeant, who, on such occasions, was 
invariably provided with a book, generally of the romance or 
'' Mysteries of Udolpho " style ; and so intent was he in the 
perusal of these interesting narratives, that he required to be 
spoken to several times before his attention could be diverted 
from them. At midnight, a most awful crash took place, 
down fell the sergeant's book, up started the men from the 
guard bed, and down came the sentries from the ramparts. In 
the utmost consternation and alarm they fell in in front of the 
guard room, and then began to consider the cause of the 
alarm. The sentinel nearest to the archway pronounced it to 
have been the firing of a small cannon, a four or six-pounder, 
at the drawbridge ; so the sergeant determined to proceed 
with the whole of the men ; and forming them in line, two 
deep, they advanced, and as they came near to the arch they 
could plainly perceive (as they thought) the glimmering of 
torches, so the sergeant manfully challenged the enemy; but, 
as there wis no repfy, the men were ordered to fire, and as 
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there were still no signs of the foe, they advanced throngh the 
gateway until they came to the dniwhridge, whidi they found 
down; and then they discovered that the cause of the noise 
was, that when they had drawn up the hridge they had neg- 
lected to feisten it properly, and so it had taken the liberty, of 
its own accord, to go down hy the run. Well, so far matters 
were explained ; hut what ahout the torches they had all seen 
alight. It was some time hefore they found out that the lu- 
minous appearance was caused hy the exhalations, or vapours 
from the damp ground, creating a sort of "Will o' the Wisp." 
The affair took altogether about an hour to clear up. Whoi 
they returned to tiie guardroom, the sentries were again 
planted ; and, after a jolly laugh at their folly and fears, they 
settled down as before. The sergeant resumed his reading 
before the fire for a time, and then measured his length on 
the g^uard bed; but, his mind still running on the horrid 
scenes of murder and robbery which he had been reading 
about, and fancying himself to be the victim in some such 
exploits, he called out lustily for mercy. The men on either 
side of him caught hold of his arms to wake him ; but, the 
more they pulled, the more energetically he called out for 
relief, supposing that they were holding him down while he 
was being robbed and murdered. His cries again brought 
the sentinels from their posts, as they felt sure the enemy 
must this time be in the place. It was some time before the 
sergeant could be relieved from his imaginary dangers, and 
the men began to consider themselves surrounded by a legion 
of devils, and they were not sorry when daylight appeared, to 
dispel the gloom and horror which had beset them. The ser^ 
geant was rather ashamed of himself ; and, indeed, for a time 
was seriously indisposed. It was some days before he reco- 
. vered the full use of his voice. My uncle was on duly at the 
fort several times afterwards, when they were made acquainted 
with many singular and horrible transactions which had taken 
place there, when subjected to the vicissitudes of war ; par- 
ticularly on one occasion, when the garrison were all murdered, 
and their bodies thrown into the ditch. 

But our stories were not all of this gloomy cast ; they were 
extremely diversified. Our officers would frequently become 
listeners, and were, no doubt, at times highly amused; fre- 
quently we would change from the story to the song; generally 
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of a military character, often times, in sentiment, if not in 
words, as follows : 

'* To arms our heroes fly, 

And, leading on their lines, 

The British banner, in the sky, 

The star of conquest shines. 

*' The lowering battle forms 
Its terrible array, 
Like clashing clouds in mountain storms. 
That thunder on their way. 

** The rushing warriors meet; 

And, whSe they pour their breath, 
The finn earth trembles 'neath their feet, 
The day grows dim with death. 

** Spirits of the mighty dead, 

Tour children's hearts inspire, 
And, while they in your footsteps tread, 
Re-kindle all your fire. 

" The dead to life return ; 
Our father's spirits rise! 
My brother, in your breast they bum. 
They sparkle in your eyes. 

" Now, launch upon the foe 
The lightning of your rage; 
Strike, strike the assailing giants low. 
The Titans of the age. 

** They yield— they break— they fly; 
The victory is wonl 
Pursue!— they faint — they fall — ^they die; 
O, stay! — the work is done." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The 63rd at Camp again.— Fine Weather. — Odds and Ends. — Freaks o: 
Bullets. — Expedition toKertch. — Recalled. — Appearance of Troops.- 
Beards and Moustaches. — The Band Master. — Rations and Dixq- 
ries. — The King of Cooks. — ^The Queen of Nurses, Miss Nightingik 
in Camp, her Illness and Recoveiy. — Another Expedition to Keitch.- 
Pleasant Voyage, no Opposition, great Success. — Return to Camp.- 
Heavj Bombardment.^- Results. — Attack on Mamelon and Reda:. 
Partial Success. — Quarries taken bj British. Heavy Iams- — Aimit- 
tice to bury the Dead. — Courtesies under the Flag of Truce.— B< 
sumption of Hostilities. — Continued Firing. — News from Kngland.- 
Sudden Death of Lord Raglan. 

Ths let of May, 1855, brought with it the most splendiil 
weather imaginable, and the flowers are springing' op i: 
every direction. The British army, too, was exhibitiD£| 
itself in new colours, we were every day increasing ic! 
numbers ; our regiment (63rd) having been joined by rein- 
forcements from home, and by many from the hospitid, wai 
enabled to re-occupy its old position in the fourth divisioD| 
camp, on the heights, and, as heretofore, to take our turn of 
duty in the trenches, and we could bring on parade ftom fbor 
to five-hundred men ; our clothing was good, our ratioos 
supplied regularly, (thanks to the railroad), and we were fre- 
quently indulged with some articles of comfort or luxmy- 
which had been kindly fiimished by the good people at hom£< 
and which, if they had been delivered some months earlier, i 
might have been the means of saving some valuable lives.! 
Our men, who had returned from the hospital at Scatari, 
spoke in glowing terms of the kind treatment they had expe- 
rienced from Miss Nightingale, and her band of ministerbg 
spirits, whose kind attentions had been the means of greatly 
facilitating their recovery. Our position at camp was just ic 
the rear of Cathcart's Hill, so named fr^m its being the 
favourite spot where that officer spent much of his time, as 
it commands a good and very extensive view, not only of 
Sebastopol, but also of the French lines and trenches, on our 
left, and also of the 2nd and drd divisions, British, on oui 
right ; indeed, when anything of importance was going on. 
numbers of officers would flock there to take their observa- 
tions. 
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The immense stores of shot and shell which had been 
l>rought up bj rail, enabled our batteries to open at any time, 
and for any length of time, and the Russians seemed equally 
^willing and able to reply; but their principal hopes seemed 
now to rest on the huge works which had sprung up, as if by 
magic, at the Malakoff and Redan, and which would, when 
completely finished, have such a commanding influence upon 
our nearest works, as to make it a matter of necessity on our 
part to take or destroy them, before we could have any chance 
of taking Sebastopol. 

General Canrobert had resigned the command-in-chief of 
the French army to Pellissier, who was known to possess more 
energy, and less regard to the sacrifice of human life, in the 
attainment of his object ; that officer, with Omer Pacha, had 
frequent conferences with Lord Raglan ; and reports were cir- 
culated that something very serious would be attempted before 
long. Situated as we were, just under the ridge, we were 
pretty well screened from shot and shell ; but occasionally some 
of them would come rolling on towards us, but, as they were 
nearly spent, we could see and give them a wide berth. There 
was scarcely an hour in the day or night that men were not 
brought by us, seriously wounded; but such things were 
looked on as a matter of course. Sometimes, indeed, more 
than ordinary attention was paid to them, from some marked 
peculiarity with which they were invested. One man had 
been kneeling on the parapet, to discharge his rifle, and at 
the very moment of the explosion of his own piece, he re- 
ceived a rifle ball from the enemy in his leg, it entered near 
the knee, passing along the bone inside the flesh, for about 
four inches, when it forced its way out again, and made its 
escape. Many extraordinary freaks of cannon and musket 
balls might be mentioned, and many hair-breadth escapes took 
place. I recollect my uncle relating, that when his regiment 
was engaged at the taking of Merxem, near Antwerp, in 1 814, 
they were ordered to cross a ditch to get at the enemy, who 
were firing on them from the other side; and as the said ditch 
was rather wide, some of the men were obliged to make two 
jumps of it, one in and the other out ; one of them had just 
taken his spring to leap over, when a 4-pound cannon-ball 
struck his cartridge box obliquely behind, glancing along, and 
leaving its mark in the polished leather, and the additaonal 
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impetus thus giveu, sent the man much further on the otha 
side than he expected, as the extent of the leap was not less 
than twelve feet, carrying his musket, knapsack, accoutre^ 
ments, &c,, which averaged ahout sixty pounds ; altiiougb h 
felt, at the time, rather surprised at the novel, and ratha 
extraordinary mode of propulsion, yet he did not fe^ alter* 
wards any ill effects from it. 

At the action of the '• Coa," under General Rob^t Craw- 
ford, an officer of the 95th Rifles happened to have been 
reading a pocket volume of Gil Bias, when the order w£S 
issued for his regiment to prepare for action ; not liking to 
throw his book away, be thrust it into the breast of hs 
jacket. In the course of the day his friendly burden receivd 
a musket-ball, which fate had ordained the heart of the reader 
was to have stopped, had not the volume interposed its kioc 
offices. Miss Pardoe, in her account of the transactions 
her father's life, relates the following singular occurrence :— 
" While Captain C., of the — ^th regiment, in the Peninsuls 
war, was taldng a ' hasty snack,' the bugle sounded for all ts 
* fall in.' The Captain having often beifore experienced ti» 
woes of being without * prog' on glory's field, clapped ih^ 
piece of bacon, of which he was partaking with his brother- 
officers, into his bosom. When ' the noble fray' was over, 
and the captain took his snack of bacon out of his breast tore- 
gale his famished stomach, and to his astonishment he observed 
a musket-ball snugly deposited in its contents. At the skir- 
mish of Aire, a musket-baU struck one of the buttons of tbc 
regimental jacket of Lieut.-Colonel Dod^n, and entered th£ 
groin, above the right hip ; when extracted, it bore a correct 
impression of the two sixes, the number of his regiment." 

But of all the hair-breadth escapes of " heads doomed to 
stop bullets in their way,'' perhaps none exceeds Ci^tac 
Kincaid's account of Lieut. Worsley, of the 95th Rifles, whc. 
at the storming of fiadi^oz, received a musket-ball in the 
right ear, which came out at the back of the neck, and thougi^ 
after a painfrd illness he recovered, yet his head got a twist. 
and he was compelled to wear it looking over the rigbt 
shoulder, until, at the battle of Waterloo, receiving a shot is 
the left ear, which came out within half-an-inch of his former 
wound, at the back of his neck, his head was set riglit 
again. We had, during our short service in the Crimea, see& 
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lany instances of a similar character, and sometimes have 
bought that there might be some truth in the remark that 
' every ballet has its billet." 

At the close of the last French war, an army surgeon 
trenuously contended, that in all his practice through the 
'eninsula, and at Waterloo, he had never seen such a thing 
kS a bayonet wound ; there were plenty of officers and men 
vho volunteered to prove the contrary, and a war of words 
ivas, for some time, carried on through the press ; and what- 
ever may have been the result of the controversy, if the doc- 
;or had been with us at Inkermann, he would have been no 
ong-er sceptical on the point of bayonet wounds being admi- 
listered and received. 

An expedition to Kertch, which had been long talked of, 
sailed on the 2nd of M-r/, consisting of forty sail of ships of 
war and transports, on board of which were 12,000 troops. 
They sailed from Kamiesch, and could be seen for several 
hours, by the Russians, from Sebastopol, as well as by the 
troops at camp on the heights ; but an express French steamer 
was sent after them, peremptojily ordering their immediate 
return, in consequence ,it is thought, of a telegraphic dispatch 
to General Canrobert from the French Emperor. On the 9th 
of May, a stirring affair took place along our whole lines, in 
which there was ** much ado about nothing." Our camp was 
all alive, and the men turned out, so also were the 2nd and 
3rd division, as well as our allies ; it does not appear to have 
been a sortie, nor have we been able to make it out at all ; 
there was a deal of firing, and we appeared to have had the best 
of it ; these turn-outs at night were very dispiriting, as de- 
priving us of our rest. The cannonading we thought little of, 
it was of such constant occurrence, that, however severe, it 
did not prevent us from sleeping. 

In the morning it did not take us long to perform our toilet, 
for the use of razors had for several months been dispensed 
with ; so the men (especially before the general order for the 
parade in the regimental dress) looked very much like Robin- 
son Crusoe. And as ill weeds, they say, grow apace, so many 
of them soon sported some beards of extraordinary length and 
breadth; they would, probably, have considered it a great 
hardship to have been compelled to wear such uncouth appen* 
dages to ihe face. 
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Many of the good folks of London, who can cany tbeir re 
coUections back ior twenty-five years, may remember to hsT 
seen the master of the artillery band, at W€>olwich ; a fine 
tall, stalwart fellow, with a red beard, commencing just beoeatl 
the eyes, covering the whole of his face, and fiEdling on to iu 
breast. The origin of it was thus : — The band master had i 
desire to wear a moustache, and requested the col<Hiel to per* 
mit him to do so ; he did not receive a direct reply, bat wa: 
told his request would be taken into consideration ; acf»rdiDgh 
when the orders were read on parade the next morning, amcni 
other important matters appertaining to the regulation and dis- 
cipline of the men, it was expressly ordered that the bsoc 
master, as long as he remained in the regiment, was not t« 
cut or shave any portion of the hair from his face or neck, sue 
so luxuriant was the growth of his beard, that he becaice 
" the observed of all observers." 

A well-regulated moustache is certainly an improvement is 
the soldier's appearance, but the long beard smacks too macs 
of the IsraeUtish old clothesmsn. By-the-bye, a few of tbe 
last-named gentlemen might have reaped a rich harvest, br 
paying us a visit in the Crimea in the middle of May, 1855. 
when, by the order of Lord Raglan, the motley and many-co- 
loured dresses which we had worn during the winter, were to 
be thrown aside ; those portions of them which had been £op- 
plied by Government to be sent to Constantinople to be th<^ 
roughly cleaned for use in the next winter, though the tot 
thought of encountering another winter in the Crimea gave n$ 
the horrors. 

Our position was now every day improving ; and our cdd 
Peninsular and Waterloo men will be somewhat surprised to 
learn, that we had not only abundant suppUes of fresh meat, 
and white bread (not brown tommy), three times a week, hot 
was also served out with the following articles, via.: cheese, 
hams, sausages, maccaroni, vermicelli, peas, vegetables, winfc 
Daffy 8 elixir, game, pies, ale, tobacco, porter, &c., &c. ; aiwi 
having been furnished with aU these good things, in order 
VM we might not make a mess of them in the cooking, we 
were under the immediate instruction of Monsieur SoyS. tk i 
tang of cooks, and we expected to become such adepts in tk 

^"^tal^;"* *\^ ^^^ ^^' "^^ ^"^« ^ dress^urowBl 
prao , takmg care, however, to foUow the old huiy's advice ill 
the cookery book, viz.: - First catch your hare." ^ ^ ' 
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Well, we had not only the king of cooks, but we had, also 
ere the queen of nurses. Miss Nightingale, having esta- 
lished something like order and regularitj in the hospital at 
cutari, paid us a visit, to see bow matters stood in the bos* 
Ltal here, and expressed herself satisfied with the manner in 
rhich things had been conducted. While here she was, her- 
elf, laid on a bed of sickness by fever, and fears were at one 
Lme entertained for her valuable life. Many a prayer was 
•ffered up to the Throne of Mercy, that her life might be 
pared ; and universal was the joy which pervaded the camp» 
v'hen it was reported that she was in a fair way of recovery. 
In the middle of May, the camp was much enlivened by the 
irrival of portions of the Sardinian Contingent. They were a 
ine body of men, but their costume was different to any we 
lad yet seen, very much resembling the Italian military dress 
teen in our dramatic representations. General Marmora^ 
iheir commander-in-chief, arrived, and looked every inch a 
soldier. They had a most splendid and very efficient band. 

It was determined to send another expedition to Kertch^ 
and our regiment was to form a part of it, with which ar- 
rangement we were well pleased. We embarked at Balaklava 
on the 22nd of May, in all about 18,000: French, 10,000; 
British, 5,000 ; Turks, 3,000 ; with a select portion of artillery^ 
and a goodly number of line-of-battle ships, war steamers, gun 
brigs, transports, and sundries. The weather was beautiful^ 
and the panorama of shipping, as they passed by the coast, 
was of the most animated description, though the coast itself 
-was rocky and uninviting, especially in a storm, and running 
on a lee shore. 

The distance from Balaklava to Kertch is about seventy or 
eighty miles, and rather better than midway is situated the 
bay and city of Kaffa, in ancient times called Theodosia. 
Duriug the middle ages, from the flourishing state of its com- 
merce, it was called Little Constantinople,* and was inhabited 
by Greek and Armenian families; it had been the principal 
emporium of the Genoese in the Black Sea, and had continued 
to flourish under the rule of the Tartar princes, until the Rus- 
sians made themselves master of it, since when it has become 
almost depopulated. 

* Professor Pallas's Trayels throngh the Crimea, in the years 1793, 
1794. 
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It was expected that we should enconnter. at Kertch^t 
most vigorous opposition, as it had been reported that the 
straits of Kertch, forming the passage to the Sea of Azo£Pwas 
like the entrance to Sebastopol, impeded bj sunken ships anc 
infernal machines; that Kertch and Yenikale had powezfo. 
batteries and strong garrisons. We, therefore, found our- 
selves very agreeably disappointed; for it appeared onljt: 
require that we should touch and take. As we came in sgb: 
of the place the booming of cannon indicated that the affiui 
had begun, but it was not of long continuance, and the explo- 
sion of their powder magazines, one after the other, convincec 
us that the Russians were practising their old game, of blov- 
ing-up and destroying the position and property which they 
could no longer hope to defend. The enemy were seen re- 
treating in various directions. Our troops at once disembarkec 
without the slightest opposition ; and encamped near some 
viUages, on the side of a hill some little distance from the Bar 
of Kamiesch or Bornou. 

For a correct report of this spirited afiPair, I must be per- 
mitted to draw on the graphic sketches furnished by Mr. 
Russell : — 

'* As we anchored, a most exciting scene was taking ipiaa 
towards the northward. One of the enemy's steamers had 
run out of the Bay of Kertch (which was concealed from our 
view), and was running as batd as she could for the Straits of 
Yenikale. She was a low schooner-rigged craft, like a man- 
of-war, and for a long time it was uncertain whether she wiu 
a Government vessel or not. A gun-boat (of ours) dashed 
after her across the shallows, and, just as she passed the cape, 
two Russian merchantmen, slipped out and made towards 
Yenikale also. At the same moment a fine roomy schooner 
came bowling down with a fair breeze from Yenikale, evidently 
intending to aid her consort, and despising, very likely, the 
little antagonist which pursued her. The gun-boat flew on 
and passed the first merchantman, at which she fired a shot to 
make her bring to. The forts at Kertch instantly opened, and 
shot after shot splashed up the water near the gun-boat, whick 
still kept intrepidly on her way. As the man-of-war schooner 
bowled down towards the Russian steamer, the latter gained 
courage, slackened her speed and lay to, as if to engage her 
enemy. A sheet of flame and smoke rushed from the gun- 
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boat's sides, and her shot flying over the Russian, tossed up a 
pillar of water far beyond her. Alarmed at this taste of her 
opponent's quality, and this sudden intimation of her tremen-t 
dous armament, the Russian at once took to flight, and the 
schooner wore and bore away for Yenikale again, with the 
^un-boat after both of them. Off the narrow straits between 
Yenikale and the sand-bank which runs across from the oppo- 
site land, a great number of gun-boats and small craft were 
visible, and, as the English gun-boat ran up towards them, a 
Hussian battery opened on her from the Spit, on which the 
town is situate. One of her consorts, however, which had 
followed her early in the chase, was now close at hand, and 
the two gun -boats dashed at their enemies, who ran in all di- 
rections, while our gun-boats chased them, as a couple of 
hawks would harry a flock of larks. The action with the 
forts became very sharp, and the forts on the sand-bank began 
to take part in the unequal contest, when Sir Edmund Lyons 
sent off some light steamers and gun-boats to reinforce the 
two hardy little fellows, and the French steamers also rushed 
to the rescue. The batteries on the sand bank were not 
silenced without some trouble ; but at last they blew up their 
magazines, and the fort of Yenikale followed their example. 
The gun -boats kept up a running fight along the coast till it 
was dark, when the batteries in the Bay of Eertch ceased 
firing. The Russians blew up their works and abandoned the 
town. Dark pillars of smoke, tinged at the base with flame» 
began to shoot up all over the hill sides, some of them rose 
from the Government houses and stores of Ambalaki, where 
we landed; others from isolated houses further inland ; others 
from stores which the retreating Russians must have destroyed 
in their flight. Constant explosions shook the air, and single " 
guns sounded here and there continuously through the night. 
Here a ship lay blazing on a sand bank on the left ; a farm* 
house in flames lighted up the sky on the right, and obscured 
the pale moon with volumes of inky smoke.'' 

Our troops, indeed the whole of the land force, were under 
the command of General Sir George Brown. Kertch was 
taken possession of, and a number of men detached to Yeni- 
kale, only six miles distant ; but, before it was reached by the 
troops, they had completed a march of thirteen miles, under a 
hot son, and without water. Both Kertch and Yenikale 
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being abandoned hj tbe enemj, as well as bj the greater pc- 
tion of the Tartar population, were given up to plunder, c: 
scenes of the most disgraceful character were enacted. Mea£- 
while our numerous fleet of steamers and gun-boats wer! 
scouring the sea of AzofT, visiting, in their turn, the towns :: 
Arabat, Genitschy, Taganrog, and manj other places, destrcj- 
ing Government stores whenever they could meet with thee 
and spreading terror among the enemy along the whole coa&L 

Within four days after the squadron passed the Struts c: 
Eertch, they had destroyed 245 Russian vessels employed i: 
carrying provisions to the Russian army in the Crimea, manj 
of them of large size, fuUy equipped and laden. Inmieiix 
magazines of com, flour, and bread stuffs were destrojec 
comprising altogether more than seven millions of ratioDi 
At Berdiansk the enemy were forced to run ashore and bar: 
four war steamers, under the command of Admiral Wooi: 
carrying six 68-pounders and 32-pouuders each. 

At Eertch, the enemy themselves destroyed upwards c: 
4,000,000 pounds of com, and 500,000 pounds of floor. I^ 
was estimated that provisions for four months, for 100,OOi' 
men, had been thus destroyed; so that, if the expedition ha: 
taken place earher. we might have crippled the enemy fe 
more effectually than by battering at the walls of Sebastopcl 
When the rioting and plundering had somewhat subsided, C 
hands went to work to repair the fortifications, and throw c 
intrenchments, in case the Russians should return with strao? 
rranforcements. Our regiment, with some other troops, wot 
ordered to embark for Anapa, on the opposite coast ; hut the 
order was countermanded, as information was brought that the 
Russians, after blowing up the magazine, and spiking the 
guns, had abandoned the place ; and that it was inune^Btdr 
taken possession of by the Circassians. The coast in the 
vicinity of Eertch, and the opposite side, the island of TanuB- 
are marked by a number of bays, some of which have bee: 
formed by the operation of volcanic phenomena, the last d 
which took place in 1794. "According to the testimony cf 
persons who witnessed the awful scene, and who visited the 
place immediately after the eruption, it commenced with a 
noise resembling a peal of thunder, both in strength and dara- 
tion. Prior to, and for some time after the report, the inhabi- 
tants perceived a whistling and rustling in the air. A white 
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vapour ascended during the explosion, and was succeeded by 
BL l>lack sooty smoke, through which appeared a column of 
pale yellow flame, rising in a perpendicular line to an immense 
beight, and spreading on the top not unlike a sheaf of com, 
tliough a considerable wind agitated the atmosphere. The 
column of fire was visible for about twenty minutes, when it 
g-radually vanished ; but the smoke continued from four to 
five hours, dispersing itself in thick heavy clouds on both sides, 
'^vhich also subsided on the following day. During the explo- 
sion, great quantities of mud were thrown up into the air, and 
scattered about in every direction the distance of a mile. The 
great mass of mud proceeded from the gulf or crater, by rais- 
ing" or removing the argillaceous earth from the surface, which, 
at that time, was frozen to ihe depth of seven feet. At first, 
it flowed rapidly, then gradually slower on all sides of the hill ; 
and, according to the information of credible witnesses, who, 
a few hours after the irruption, rode thither from the farm, it 
^was not perceptibly warm, though a thick vapour rose from it, 
owing to the cold state of the atmosphere. Some others 
despatched to the place, on the contrary, assert that the mud, 
vrben first disgorged, was hot. The confused whistling and 
bubbling noise was heard till a late hour of the night ; and 
the mud was forced out, sometimes to the height of twelve 
feet, even on the third day. The ejected mud was of a deep 
blue colour, and viscous consistence; containing, in many 
places, brilliant cubic crystals of pyrites. In the course of 
the summer, it became hard enoagh to bear the weight of a 
man, at which time the crater was upwards of twelve feet in 
diameter ; and a noise was distinctly heard from the bottom, 
similar to the boiUng of a large covered kettle." 

In order to account for these eruptions. Professor Pallas sup- 
poses, " That, at a considerable depth under the island of 
Taman, as also beneath the peninsula of Kertch, there is a 
stratum of coal, or bituminous schistus, in a state of slow com- 
bustion ; and that, in consequence of the discharges which 
happen so frequently, and in so many places, the sea breaks 
in, and forms bays in the hollows that have become extinct. 
Hence are generated various kinds of vapours and gases, 
which, by their elasticity, force themselves through the clefts 
of the superincumbent strata, or through old craters; or, 
where they meet with less resistance, make their way upward, 
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with a loud report, and thus give rise to all the phenomena 
above mentioned ; and alfio to transient inflammations of hr- 
drogen gas, on the accession of external air. As soon as tite 
force of the vapours, which supported the stratum incambeot 
on the burning layer, has subsided, in consequence of hanng 
found a vent, the fragments of this horizontal atratom fiill in 
succession, and, by their pressure, discharge the mad : con- 
sisting of ashes and sea- water ; at first with rapidity, but after- 
wards more slowly, through the newly-formed apertures. 
Hence we may account for the saline nature of this mad, which 
still rises with bubbles of vapour, as also for the roots of sedge, 
which have in some cases been carried by the sea- water ioto 
these subterraneous cavities, and mingled with the mud ; and. 
lastly, for the fragments of various fossils through the super- 
incumbent strata of which the vapours have forced their waj. 
On our return to camp we took up our old position. Since 
we left, things had been going on much in the same way; but, 
on the 6th of June, the monotony of camp life was relieved b; 
the fire opening along our batteries firom right to left, and from 
centre to flank. Nearly 500 cannon and mortars belched fortli 
their thunders on the enemy's works, and in the town. The 
Russians replied with equal vigour, frequently firing^ six or 
eight guns at a time. The firing continued through the night, 
and the shells and rockets, as they shot across the sky, haid a 
very brilliant appearance. 

^ With hitting streams of fire the air they streak, 
And hurl destmction round 'em where they break $ 
The skies with far-extending flames are bnght, 
And the Black Sea reflects a qolTering light." 

The following morning, the firing was resumed, and tie 
Russians succeeded in exploding the magazine in our eight- 
gun battery, which appeared to afford them a great deal of 
satisfaction, while the damage to us was but trifling ; as the 
casualties resulting from it, was but one killed and two or 
three wounded. But, from our fire of the previous day, it 
was very evident that many of the enemy's guns had been 
silenced, and their parapets and embrasures very much dama- 
ged, and several fires were noticed in the town ; also several 
explosions, and two or three ships on fire. 

These extraordinary displays are generally the prelude] to 
something serious ; and it soon became known amone ouz 
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3ffl.cers, that our brave French Allies were about to make an 
SLi^tack on the Mamelon, while a strong detachment of British 
were to make, at the same time, an effort to take the Quar- 
ries. 

liord Raglan, with his staff, were present, and an immense 
number of officers. The fire from the batteries, which had 
during the forenoon been extremely hot, became more in* 
tensely so as the time came on for the attack to take place; 
a.ud, as the affair was of such an interesting character, I must 
again be permitted t-o intrude on Mr. Russell, as his means of 
acquiring information were greater than any other person's 
present on the occasion :-^ 

" It was about half-past six p.m., when the head of the 
French attacking columns came into view, as it climbed its 
arduous road to the Mamelon. A rocket was now thrown up 
as the signal of our diversion, and as instantly the small force 
of our men, detached for the post of honour, made a rush at 
the Quarries. After one slight check they drove out the Rus^ 
sians, and, turning round the gabions, commenced making 
themselves snug; but the interest was so entirely concentrated 
upon the more exciting scene full in view upon the right, that 
they had to wait a good while before attention was directed to 
their conflict. The French went up the steep to the Mamelon 
in most beautiful style, and in loose order ; and every straining 
eye was upon their movements, which the declining daylight 
did not throw out into bold relief. Still their figures, like light 
shadows flitting across the dun barrier of earth-works, were 
seen to mount up unfailingly — were seen running, climbing, 
scrambling like skirmishers up the slopes on to the body of 
the work, amid a plunging fire from the guns, which, owing to 
their loose formation, did them as yet but little damage. As 
aa officer who saw Bosquet wave them on said, at the mo- 
ment, • They went in hke a clever pack of hounds.' In a 
moment some of those dim wraiths shone out clear against 
the sky ; the Zouaves were upon the parapet, firing down into 
the place from above ; the next moment a flag was up as a 
rallying-point and defiance, and was seen to sway hither and 
thither, now up, now down, as the tide of battle raged around 
it ; and now, like a swarm, they were in the heart of the 
Mamelon, and a fierce hand-to-hand encounter, here with the 
musket, there with the bayonet, was evident. Twice the Bus- 
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Bians made head against the carrent, for they had a hrgi 
mass of troops in reserve, covered by the guns of the Roand 
Tower ; twice the^ were forced back by the cMi-sweeping flooc 
of French, who fought as if they had eyes upon them to sketdi 
the twift event in detail. For ten minutes or so the quick flash 
and roll of small arms had declared that the uncertain fight 
waxed and waned inside the enclosure. Then the back doot, 
if one may use a humble metaphor, was burst open. The 
noise of the conflict went away down the descent on the side 
towards the town, and the arena grew larger. It was appa- 
rent by the space over which the contest spread, that the 
Russians had been reinforced. When the hig^her ground 
again became the seat of action,— -when tbere came the second 
rush of the French back upon their supports, for the former 
one was a mere reflux, one eddy of the stream, — ^when rocket 
after rocket went up ominously from the French general's 
position, and seemed to emphasize, by their repetition, some 
very plain command, we began to get nervous. It was grow- 
ing darker and darker, too, so that, with our glasses, we could 
with difficulty distinguish the actual state of aflfkirs. There 
was even a dispute, for some time, as to whether our allies 
were going in or out of the work ; and the staff themselves i 
were by no means clear as to what was going on. At last, 
through the twilight, we discerned that the French were ' 
pouring in. After the interval of doubt, our ears could gather j 
that the swell and babble of the fight was once more rolling 
down the inner face of the hill ; and that the Russians were I 
conclusively beaten. * They are well into it this time,' said 
one tc another, as they handed over the glass. The musket ' 
flashes were no more to be seen within it ; there was no more | 
firing, fiom the heavy guns, from the embrasures. A shape- 1 
less hump upon a hiU, the Mamelon, was an extinct volcano, I 
until such time as it should please us to call it aeain into I 
action.*' ^ 

In the meantime, our brave fellows in the quarries were | 
«^P^^ *o fi warm fire fW)m several of the Russian batteries, 

Ji ^ ^^^^ *" °^&^* *° ^®^®°^ themselves against the 
repeated attacks of the enemy to regain possession. Having 
??*, **^® ^»^«lon. the French made an attack also on the 
^ .t J"""* 7^ ^"^^^ ^^^ ^^*^ ^°«*- T*ieir possession 
of the Mamelon itself, however, was a great advantage 
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g'ained, as it would not only enable them to annoj the Redan 
a.Ti.d Malakoff on the right and left, but also, bj reversing the 
l>fiLtteries and parapets from the front to rear, the town and 
liarbour, with the shipping, would be within range of their 
^uns. The quarries, while in possession of the Russians, just 
iix front of the Redan, under cover of their guns, had been a 
constant annoyance to the Allies ; their capture and retention 
1:>y the British, was an important achievement. The French 
in the Mamelon, while they were making the necessary alter- 
ations, were exposed to a warm fire from all the enemy's 
'batt'Cries within reach ; the allied batteries were, therefore, 
ixnder the necessity of keeping up a constant fire, to draw off 
'fche attention of the Russians from the Mamelon. The latter 
place for some days presented a very animated appearance, 
from the thousands of French who were swarming upon the 
Bteep ascent, conveying up cannon and ammunition, and re- 
pairing the interior, which had been very much shattered 
daring the late concentrated fire of the other batteries upon 
it just previous to its capture. It would require two or three 
thousand men to keep it ; the cooking of rations for whom, 
and its conveyance up the hill, employed a great number of 
men ; of course, while so engaged, they would have to run 
the gauntlet of the fire from the nearest guns. 

'' The construction of the French works on the Mamelon wuold 
bring them within five hundred yards of the Malakoff works ; it 
gives us a footing on the plateau on which these works lie. 
The Quarries are scarcely more than two hundred yards from 
the Redan. The battery which it contains already will work 
successfully on the six-gun battery in the rear, between the 
Redan and the Malakoff works; and from the advanced posts 
our riflemen would be enabled to prevent a good number of 
Redan guns from working, while the guns from the embrasures 
cannot be sufficiently depressed to do much harm in the 
Quarry : but for all this the keeping of the Quarry was, espe* 
cially in the beginning, not at aU an easy thing, on account of 
the fire to which it was exposed firom other Russian batteries 
besides the Redan. The Garden battery on our flank, the 
6 -gun battery in the rear, and the Mcdakoff works, could 
touch it nearly on all sides. Moreover, the place, when it 
was taken, being directed against us, offered very little pro- 
tection against the riflemen of the Redan, until its £su;e could 
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be converted; as soon as that was done, the danger was con- 
siderably decreased, and the casualties diminished. The 
French in the Mamelon had to maintain themselves under a 
not less heavy fire than the English in the QnarrieB. Some 
parts of the Malakoff works, the shipping, the Strand b^ 
teries behind, and even some of the Ii^erman batteries, could 
bear upon them, and they su£Pered considerable loss in the 
first days after their instalment there."* 

After the occupation of the Mamelon, the force of Russian 
troops in the Malakoff and Redan were increased hy» it was 
thought, at least 15,000 men. The Allies at this time were 
busily engaged in bringing up large supplies of shot and shell 
for another bombardment; and it became bruited about, that 
a simultaneous attack would be made on the Malakoff aod 
Redan, when, if taken, it was thought the south of Sebastopol 
would be no longer tenable. At length, it was resolved bv 
our commanders, that the 18th of June, 1855, was to be the 
important day. The forty-second anniversary of Waterloo. 
where the French and English contended against each other 
in mortal strife, was selected to witness the union of the 
warriors of those nations contending against the disturber of 
European repose. The preliminaiy cannonade commenced od 
Sunday, the 17th, and was carried on on both sides with 
great energy ; but here I must allow Mr. Russell to tell the 
sad tale. 

" Throughout Sunday our artillery fired 12,000 rounds of I 
the heaviest ordinance into the enemy's lines ; and on the 
following day they fired 1 1,964 rounds of shot and shell. 
The Russian fire was weak and wild. Had the three hoars' ; 
cannonade and bombardment, which Lord Raglan had decided 
on administering to the Russian batteries before we assaulted, 
been delivered to them, it is probable that we should have 
found but a small body of troops prepared to receive us at 
the parapets; and it must be esteemed a very unfortunate 
circumstance, that his lordship was induced to abandon his 
intention in deference to the wishes of General Pellissier, who, 
in requesting the English general to change the arranged plan I 
of attack, and to forestall the hour which was at first agreed I 
upon, is not stated to have assigpied any specific reason for 
the alteration ; but it was reported that he wished to antici- 
■* BasselL 
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p£tte the enemy, who were about, as he was informed, to make 
an assault on the Mamelon. The plan of attack originally 
proposed was, that the Allies were to open a cannonade for 
three hours on the Malakoff and Redan; that the French 
'were then to assault the Malakoff; and that when they had 
g>a.ined possession of it, we were to attack the Redan. As 
tlie latter work was commanded by the former, it would not 
V>e possible to carry or to hold it till the Malakoff was taken. 
The signal for our assault was to be given by the discharge 
of two sevice rockets, when the French got into the Malakoff, 
and the latter were to have hoisted a flag as a signal of their 
success. It is certain, that the French did for a short time 
establish themselves in the Malakoff. but they were soon 
expelled with loss; and I saw with my own eyes a large 
triangular blue and black flag waving from the Malakoff all 
during the fight 

"The moment the rockets were fired our Light Divisions 
rushed out of cover, and in a quarter of an hour this in&ntry 
Balaklava was over, so far as any chance of success was con- 
cerned. The Second Division, seeing that the flank attacks 
had failed, wisely kept under cover, and suffered but a trifling 
loss; had they foolishly advanced, we should have had to 
deplore greater and more useless slaughter. The Fourth 
Division were led down by their active quarter- master, General 
Colonel Windham, and took ground in the trench to the left, 
but it would seem as if they had attacked a little too near the 
apex of the Redan. 

"Poor Sir John Campbell seemed to have displayed a courage 
amounting to rashness. He sent away Captains Hume and 
Snodgrass, his aide-de-camps, just before he rushed out of the 
trench, as if averse to bring them into the danger he medi- 
tated, and fell in the act of cheering on his men. The losses 
of the Fourth Division were very great. The 57th out of 400 
men had more than a third killed and wounded. The brigade 
under Major General Eyre, which was destined to occupy 
the cemetery, and to take the barrack battery, consisted of 
the 9th, 18th, 28th. d8th and 44th regiments. Four volun- 
teers from each company were selected to form an advance 
party, under Fielder of the 44th regiment, to feel the way 
and cover the advauce. The 18th Royal Irish followed as 
the storming regiment. General Eyre addressed the 18th, 
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said, - 1 hope, my men, that this morning y<»^A>«?^ 
thing that win make every cabin in Ireland rmg ag^ 
The reply was a loud cheer, which drew on them a ^^^ 
grape from the enemy. They got poeeeaaon of the ocme^ 
with small loes, and took some prisoners; but when ^*f «°r^ 
saw them their batteries opened a heai^r fire <>« **f P^ 
from the left of the Redan, and from the ^««™*'^J*7^ 
Four companies of the 18th at once roshed <>^ J^ ^, 
cemetery, towards the town, and actnaDy succeeded m g^ 
possession of the suburb. Captain Hayman ^ S^' 
1^5^ on his company when he was shot ^^^'^^^^^: 

Captain Esmond followed and the men once «»™^ 
prepared to defend the houses which th^ ^^'^ST w 
ihey drove the Russians out, they were l^^d ^''^^ 
stones by the hitter, on their way up to the w^^T,^^ 
quite overhang the suburb. The Russians could no^^F^ 
their guns sufficiently to fire down on our ™®^ J^*,^ 
directed a severe flanking fire on them firom an angle of tu 
Redan works. There was nothmg for it but to keep iq> » 
vigorous fire from the houses, and to delude the enemy ^ 
the belief that the occupiers were more numcrons than tt^ 
were. Meantime the Russians did thdr utmost to wc* 
down the houses with shdl and shot, and fired grape inces- 
santly: but the soldiers kept dose, though they lost i^ 
occasionally, and they were most materially aided by the &^ 
of the regiments in the cemetery behind them, which ** 
directed at the Russian embrasures, so that the enemy coil: 
not get out to fire down upon the houses below. Some ^ 
the houses were comfortably frimidied ; one of them as we. 
fitted up as most English mansi<ms, the rooms full of fio^ 
furniture ; a pianoforte in the drawing-room, and many otbff 
articles of luxury and taste. 

" The British were obhged to remain there the whole dar. 
and^ for want of support th^ could not advance, to rdire 
again in daylight would have exposed them to certain d^ 
structKm. The Rnsaans blew up many of the houses, an<i 
set fire to otheis, and when our men retired the flames weff 
spreading along the street. The l«th r^ment lost 250 
™®*i: ^L *^ effected a lodgment in the houses, in two 
or Ihree different phuses, and held their position as wdlastfae 
i»ui. A fier^«ait» and a handful of men, actoaOy gut posses- 
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sion of the little wasp battery in which there were only twelve 
or fourteen Rassian artillerymen. They fled &t the approach 
of our men ; but when the latter tamed round they discovered 
tiiat they were quite xmsupported, and the Russians seeing 
'that the poor fellows were left alone, came down and 
drove them out of the battery. Meantime, while these 
portions of the 5th and 18th regiments, and parties of the 
•44th and 28th were in the houses, the detachment of the 
same regiments, and of the 38th kept up a hot fire from the 
cemetery on the Russians in the battery, and on the sharp- 
shooters, all the time being exposed to a tremendous shower 
of bullets, grape, round shot, and shell. The loss of the 
brigade, under such circumstances, could not but be extremely 
severe. One part of it, separated from the other, was ex- 
posed to a destructive fire in the houses, the upper portion of 
-which crumbled into pieces, or fell in under fire, and it was 
keeping in the lower story, which was vaulted and well built, 
that they were enabled to hold their own. The loss of the 
brigade in this afiair, was about 650 men. The detachment 
fi*om the naval brigade consisted of four parties of sixty men 
each, one of each column, but only two of them went out, the 
others being kept in reserve. They were told off to carry 
scaling ladders and woolbags, and to pla^e them for our 
storming parties ; it was not to be wondered at if they suffered 
severely. On that eventful day, fourteen of them were killed 
and forty- seven wounded. Two men were killed and others 
wounded by the bursting of one of our 68 pounders, in the 
left att«;k. Among the latter was Major Stuart Wortley, 
who was injured by the explosion. 

'^ As soon as the two storming columns got out of the 
parallel, the sailors suffered severely. When the men re- 
treated, overwhelmed by the storm £rom the enemy's battery, 
several officers and men were left behind wounded, and 
endured fearful agonies for hours, without a cup of water or a 
cheering voice to comfort them. 

" Lieutenant Kidd got into the trench all safe, and was con- 
gratulated by a brother officer, when he saw a wounded 
soldier lying out in the open air, he at once exclaimed — ' We 
must go and save him !' and leaped over the parapet in order to 
do so. He had scarcely gone a yard, when he was shot through 
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the breast, and died in an hour after. Only three officers 
came out of actipn untouched. Captain Peel, who commanded 
the detachment, was shot through the arm. 

" On the 19th a euspension of hostilities took place for two 
hours to enable the troops on both sides to bmy their dead, 
and fatigue parties were told off for the performance of tlut 
melancholy duty. 

" General Sir John Campbell, and seyeral other officers were 
removed by their friends for interment at the cemetery on 
Cathcart's Hill; but generally officers and men were indis- 
criminately thrown into large pits prepared to receive them, 
and they were obliged to be quick over their work, for as soon 
as the time expired the white flag was hauled down, and ' the 
war was waged anew.' 

''For several days after the 18th, the fire of the batteries 
slackened, but the greatest activity on each side prevailed io 
repairing the damage done, and the railway was continuaUj 
at work in bringing up more shot and shell, and conveying 
back to Balaklava the sick and wounded. Our regiment, 
as part of the fourth division, were told off as part of the 
assailing force, but were held in reserve; and consequentlj, 
as the original plan had not been fully carried out, our service? 
were not required, but were kept under cover the whole day 
in readiness. I had been for some days engaged in writing 
in the orderly room, there being many reports to make out^ 
and might have remained safely there; but as the son and 
nephew of Waterloo men, I deemed it would be somewhat 
disgraceful to skulk on the anniversary of a day on which 
they were so hotly engaged; and thought my services were 
not actually required, yet I felt satisfied that I was in the 
path of duty, and moreover, I had an opportunity from oar 
position of seeing a great deal of what I have just been 
describing. 

On the 24th of June, we had the misfortune to lose a brave, 
and very efficient officer. General Estcourt, ax^utant-general, 
carried off by cholera, after two or three days' illness, flis 
duties were of the most arduous and important character ; and 
no officer could have performed them with greater ability, or 
with more satisfaction to the army. The following general 
order was issued on the 28th: — 
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*' The field- marshal has the satisfaction of publishing to the 
army, the following extract from a telegraphic dispatch from 
Lord Panmore, dated the 22nd of June: — 

*< * I have Her Majesty's commands, to express her grief that so much 
bravery shonld not have been rewarded with merited success; and to 
assure her brave troops that Her Majesty's confidence in them is entire.' " 

Only a few short hours after the above was published, the 
camp telegraph was engaged to flash through the allied 
armies the disastrous intelligence, that our veteran leader, the 
gallant Lord Raglan, had ceased to exist. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the consternation of the troops ; they had not even heard 
that he was ill, and could scarcely believe his death possible, 
Alas ! it was too true. In the next general orders appeared 
the following ;— * 

** Head*Qaarter8, before Sebastopol, June 29th, 

''No. 1. It becomes my painful duty to announce to the army the 
death of its beloved commander, Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., 
which melancholy event took place last night, about nine o'clock. 

"No. 2. In the absence of Lientenant-General Sir George Brown, 
the command of the troops devolves npon me, as the next senior officer 
present, until farther orders shall be received from England. 

" Ko. 3. Generals of divisions, and heads of departments, will be 
pleased to conduct their respectiye duties as heretofore. 

**J. SlMPSOK. 

♦• Lieutenant-GeneraL" 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

Sketch of Lord Baglan.—Remoyal of Body from Crimea. — Programme 
of Cavalcade. — Embarkation. — Lines to Memory. — Progress of 
Events in the Crimea.— Battle of the Tchemaya. — The brave Sar- 
dinians. — Taking of Sebastopol. — Flight of the Enemy.— Blowing 
up the Docks. — Burning of Kinbum. — Return to Camp. — Amuse- 
ments. — Hunting extraordinary. — Theatrical Performances. — Pro- 
spect of Peace.— Diplomacy. — ^The Armistice. — The Peace. — De« 
parture from Crimea. — ^Arrival at Halifax. — Kind Reception. — News 
from India.— Indignation of the 63rd. — Volunteer for India. — Hopes 
of Settlement, and Return Home.— The End. 

Thx late much esteemed, and lamented Jiord Raglan, was 
the eighth son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, He was bom 
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at the family manrion at Westminster, in 1788, and at tiie 
earlj age of sixteen, entered the army as cornet of the 4tii 
Light Dragoons, but was shortly promoted to a lieatenancT, 
and thence to a company in the 43rd Light In&aatry, On the 
20th of September, 1810, he received his first wound at 
Bosaco. Very early in the Peninsular campaign, Lard fTtzroj 
Somerset (as Lord Raglan was then called) was placed upon 
^ the staff, and, as military secretary to the Doke of Wellington, 
was a most efficient officer, displaying always great penonal 
daring. On the 6th of April, 1842, he distinguished himself 
at the storming of Badajoz. Amongst the foremost who 
stormed that fortress was seen, bravely fighting^ and en- 
couraging the soldiery. Lord Fitzroy Somerset. He showed 
on that occasion eminent presence of mind, by pushing oo to 
the stronghold of the place, San Christoval, and securing tiie 
draw-bridge, prevented the enemy from retreating' to it, and 
prolong, as they would then have been able to do, their re- 
sistance. On the following morning he received the sabmis* 
sion of the governor. 

He was present at the battle of Salamanca, and a dis- 
tinguished actor there, also. Sir William Napier pays him 
the high compliment of saying, " that he was sure to be seen 
with his leader, the great Duke, at every point where the pre- 
sence of the latter was most required." 

The battle of Vittoria was fought on the 1st of June, 1813. 
During this engagement, he scarcely left the side of his great 
chief, except to perform some temporary service of intrepidity, 
calculated to encourage and sustain the men. When the French, 
driven upon the Pyrenees, disputed the passes with the allied 
armies, Wellington, the British leader, after effecting certain 
dispositions against Soult, who occupied the Vals de Zuhiri, 
and De Lanz, rode in great speed to the village of Loramen; 
and Napier gives a graphic picture of the success of Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset in keeping by the Duke's side, when the 
superior horse of the latter enabled him to distance all the 
other members of his personal staff. At this moment, the 
French general, Clausel, was perceived moving along the ridge 
for the village. Had the French secured this position, that 
of the allies would have been rendered critical. The Duke 
wrote his orders on a slip of paper to the general of the sixth 
division, committing it to his only attendant. Lord Fitzroy, 
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who galloped out at one end of the village on his mission, 
Bks the French galloped in at the other, while the Duke rode 
ap the mountain to his troops. To the circumstance of Lord 
Fitzroy keeping up with the Duke, the latter owed that he had 
the means of communicating with the sixth division, and of 
saving his army from an imminent peril. Through an over- 
whelming storm. Lord Fitzroy succeeded in reaching the divi- 
sion, and bringing it by the road indicated by the commander 
in chief, so as to communicate with the seventh division. 
Thus materially strengthened, the Duke was able to deal two 
successive blows against Soult's forces, by which the plans of 
that sagacious general were paralysed. In both conflicts Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset bore his part. Soon afterwards, he had an 
opportunity of serving his country ; and the incident that gave 
him the opportunity, was one of the most happy episodes of 
the Peninsular war. 

The Fortress of Pampeluna, is the bulwark of the P^nees. 
It is the key of France, to an army attempting to invade it 
from the north of Spain. Soult believed that it was strong 
enough to hold out without any succour from the army in the 
field, under his command, and managed his plans accordingly. 
Wellington, attended by his inseparable companion. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, was riding through a lonely mountain 
gorge, when they suddenly came upon a muleteer, who carried 
a secret dispatch from the governor of Pampeluna, which he 
was ordered to give in person to Marshal Soult. The mu- 
leteer, seeing so brilliant an officer as Lord Fitzroy, treating 
with deference, and as a superior, the officer accompanying 
him, at once concluded him to be the French marshal, and 
taking a piece of paper from a small ball which he carried in 
his mouth, handed it to his Excellency. The Duke could not 
peruse it, as it was written in cipher; but, handing it to Lord 
Somerset, remarked, " Ah, if we could only unravel this, it 
would give us some information worth knowing." Lord 
Somerset discovered it : ahnost at a glance he discerned the 
key to the cipher, and read the despatch, which communicated 
to Marshal Soult the fact, that unless by a certain day the 
governor received relief, Pampeluna must be surrendered to 
the English. The Duke so laid his measures, that no such 
relief could come, and Pampeluna fell with facility to the 
victor, by the sharpness of Lord Somerset in discovering the 
cipher. 
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At the peace. Lord Fitzroy married the Duke of Wel- 
lington's niece, daughter of the £arl of Momington; and 
when the war hroke out again, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
Duke's alter ego, was of course at his side in the Belgium 
campaign, where he was more than ever useful as the prin- 
cipal officer of the Duke's staff. 

On the 16th of June, 1815, the hloodj hattle of Quatre 
Bras was fought. It was eleven o'clock hefore the Dake 
reached the field. Lord Fitzroy was by his* side, and greatly 
assisted him in reconnoitring the enemy. Hence, they both 
rode across to the Prussian position ; and during their ab- 
sence, the battle of Quatre Bras began. On their return, 
they were nearly captured by the French. The bullet of a 
brave fellow of the 92nd Highlanders, brought down the 
nearest of their pursuers. Throughout the fierce fight of 
Quatre Bras, Lord Fitzroy was exposed to innumerable perils, 
so frequently was he employed in bearing dispatches across 
the field — the baseness of our Belgian allies, causing an ex- 
cess of anxiety and exertion to the Duke and his staff. Lord 
Fitzroy was at last desperately wounded. We shall give, in 
the Duke's own words, the catastrophe, in an extract from 
his letter to the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Fitzroy's brother:— 

" I am very sorry to have to acquaint you, that your brotiier 
Fitzroy is very severely wounded, and has lost his right arm. 
1 have just seen him ; and he is perfectly firee fix>ni fever, 
and as well as anybody could be, under such circumstances. 
You are aware how useful he has always been to me, and how 
much I shall feel the want of his assistance, and what a re- 
gard and affection I feel for him, and you will readily believe 
how much concerned I am for his misfortune. Indeed, the 
losses I have sustained, have quite broken me down, and! 
have no feeling for the advantages we have acquired. I hope, 
however, that your brother will soon be able to join me again; 
and that he will long live to be, as he is likely to become, an 
honour to his country, as he is a satisfaction to his family and 
friends." 

At the peace, in 1815, he was created a K.C.B. The 
Grand Cross of the Bath was conferred on him in 1847 ; he 
had previously been appointed Colonel of the 53rd regiment. 
On the death of the Duke of Wellington, in 1852, be was 
made Master General of the Ordnance ; and shortly after, in 
the same year, was elevated to the Peerage, under the title 
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of Baron Raglan. He was also constituted a Privy Councillor, 
and appointed to the Colonelcy of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. He was one whom Queen and Prince delighted to 
bonour : his agreeahle disposition, courtly manners, and grace- 
ful way of transacting the business of his various offices, com- 
xxiended him to the esteem of every one. On the breaking out 
of the war with Russia, he was fixed upon as one of the very few 
g-enerals of high rank who was young enough, or rather not 
too old, for an active command. Seldom have we read of a 
man equally simple-minded and direct than Lord Raglan ; he 
"was as merciful and kind as he was brave. In all his domestic 
relations he was a patt<em of virtue and tenderness. He had 
several children, his first-bom, M^or Arthur W. Fitzroy So- 
merset, was killed in India, while serving on the staff of Lord 
Gough, and displaying a courage as noble as that of his 
father. His second son is the present Lord Raglan. Beside 
those two sons, he had two daughters.* 

The following extract from a Supplement to the London 
Gazette, of July 18th, describes the melancholy ceremonial 
observed on the removal of the remains of the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on board the " Caradoc," in Kazatch Bay : — 

War Department, July 11th, 1855. 

Lord Panmiire has this day received a despatch, and its enclosures, of 
which the following are copies, addressed to his Lordship by lientenant- 
General Simpson, commanding Her Majesty's forces in the East: — 

Before Sebastopol, July 7th. 

Mt Lord, — ^I have the hononr to acquaint your Lordships, that the 
remains of onr late lamented Conunander-in-Chief, Field Marshal 
liord Raglan, were removed from Head-qnarters, to Kazatch Bay, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd instant, and placed on board Her Majesty's ship, 
** Caradoc," which departed for England that same evening. Nothing 
conld be more imposing than the whole line of this melancholy proces- 
sion. The day was fine, and the appearance of the allied troops 
splendid. As many as coald be spared from duty in the trenches, and 
with safety to their camp, were collected, and the procession moved from 
the door of his house, exactly at 4 o'clock, p.nL, in the following 
order :-^ 

In the court-yard of the house was stationed a guard of honour of 
100 men of the Grenadier Gaards, with their drnms and regimental 
colours ; 50 men, with one field officer, one captain, and one subaltern, 
from the Boyal Sappers and Miners, and from each regiment, lined the 
road from Uie British to the French Head-quarters, a distance of about 

* Abridged from '* Nolan's History of the War in the Crimea." 
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a mile. A squadron of cavalrj was stationed on the right of the lin^ 
two batteries of Artillery and a squadron of cavalry on the left of it; 
the infi&ntry were commanded by Major-General Eyre, C.B. 

The road, from the French Head-quarters to Eazatch Bay, was liDe^J 
throughout the whole way by the infantry of the French Imperii 
Guard and of the 1st corps; bands were stationed at interrals and 
played as the procession passed, and field batteries (French) at inter- 
vals, on the high ground, right and left of the road, fired minute guns. 
The procession to escort the body was as follows : — 
Two squadrons of British cavalry (12th Lancers) ; two sqnadronsof 
Piedmontese Light Cavalry; four squadrons of French Chassenr; 
d'Afrique (1st and 4th regiments); four squadrons of French Cuiras- 
siers (2nd and 9th regimented; two troops of French Horse Artilleir; 
Major Brandling's troop of Horse Artillery; 

THE COFFIN, 

covered with a black pall, fringed with white silk, and the union jack, 
and surmounted by the late Field Marshal's cocked-hat and sword, and 
a garland of " immortelles," placed there by General Pellissier, \ns 
carried on a platform, fixed upon a 9-pounder gun, drawn by horses d 
Captain Thomas's troop of Boyal Horse Artillery. At the wheels of tfae 
gun-carriage rode General Pellissier, C!ommander-in-Chief of the Frendi 
army; His Highness Omer Pacha, Commander-in-Chief of the Ottonuu 
army; General De la Marmora, Commander-in-Chief of the Sardinian 
army; and lieutenant-General Simpson, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army; charger of the late Field Marshal, led by two orderlies; 
rdations and personal staff of the late Field Marshal; Generals and 
other officers of the French, Sardinian, and Turkish armies, a large 
number of whom attended ; British Commissioners to foreign armies; 
British General Officers and their Staffs; Staff of Head-quarters; one 
Officer of each regiment of Cavalry and Infantry; Royal Sappers and 
Miners, and Land Transport Corps; two from the Naval Brigiuie, Bojtl 
Marines, Medical and Commissariat Staff, and three from the Boyil 
Artillery; personal escorts of the Allied Ck>mmanders-in-Chief ; the 
personal escort of the late Field Marshal; Captain Chetwader's Troop 
of the 8th Hussars; a field battery of the Boyal Artillery ; two squadrons 
of British Cavahy, (4th Dragoon Guards); detachment of Mounted 
Staff Corps. 

The escort was under the command of Lieutenant* Colonel Dupai£) 
Boyal Horse Artillery. Two field batteries of the Royal Artillery, sta* 
tioned on the hill, opposite the house, fired a salute of nineteen guns, 
when the procession moved off. The united bands of the 3rd, 9th, and 
62nd regiments, stationed in the vineyard that surrounds the house, 
played the ** Dead March." The band of the Sardinian Grenadiers 
was stationed half-way to the French Head-quarters, and the band of 
the 10th Hussars on the left of the line. 

The approach to the wharf at Kazatch Bay, was lined by detach- 
ments of Royal Marines and sailors. The body was received on the 
wharf by Admiral Bruat, and Rear- Admiral Stewart, C.B., and a large 
number of officers of the combined fleets. The launch of the British 
flag-ship, towed by man-of-war's boats, conveyed the coffin to the " Car- 
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],doc," the boats of the combined fleets forming an escort; and the 
;roop and battery of the Royal Artillery, included in the escort, formed 
ipon the rising ground above the bay, and fired a salute of nineteen 
xuns as the coffin left the shore. Everything was well conducted, and 
ao accident occurred. 

Thus terminated the last honours that could be paid by his troops to 
:lieir beloved commander. His loss to us, here, is inexpressible; and 
wUl, I am sure, be equally felt by his country at home. The sympathy 
3f our allies is universal and sincere. His name and memory are all 
that remains to animate us in the difficulties and dangers to which we 
may be called. 

I have, &c., 
\ James Simpson, 

The Lord FAmnJBE. Lieutenant-General Commanding. 
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There be of them that have left a name behind them, that their praises 
might be reported : their seed shall remain for ever; and their name 
shall not be blotted out." 

*' Yes, Friend ! let noble deeds and noble aims 
To distant ages consecrate our names; 
That when these tenements of crumbling clay. 
Are dropp'd to dust away. 
Some worthy monument may still declare. 
To future times — we were I 
Not such as mad Ambition's votaries raise 
Upon the drifting sand of vulgar praise; 
But, with its firm foundation laid 
On Virtue's adamantine rock. 
That to the skies shall lift its towering head, 
Superior to the surges* shock. 
Flanh'd like a Memphian pyramid sublime. 
Rising majestic on its ample base ; 
By just degrees, and with a daring grace. 
Erect, unmoved, amid the storms of time." 



The view of the allied camp in the Crimea, as July opened 
upon U8, was of the most animated and picturesque descript- 
tion. A great portion of the men were still under tents, but 
vast numbers bail their huts in course of construction. The 
men were contmnally employed, as the drafts we had got from 
home were all young recruits ; drills were appointed to perfect 
them in their exercise ; a parade was ordered once a day ; and 
then the various parties falling in for fatigue duties, some get- 
tmg the supplies of provisions from the store and handing it 
over to the cooks, others dragging up timber from the railway 
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terminus, and helping to build the huts ; and it was a wisi 
arrangement to keep the men employed, for as Doctor Wattj 

aa/s, 

** Satan finds 8ome mischief still. 
For idle hands to do." 

and the ample allowance of rum served out, with, the faditf 
they had of getting more, led to many scenes of riot iiul 
disorder. 

On one occasion, a man was pointed out, near Balakkrai 
as a Russian spy, and heing pursued, took rei^ge in a suttler'i 
tent, or store, where he was followed by a number of men, 
who took advantage of the confusion, to rob the poor suttier 
of his money, as well as the greater part of his stock. The 
circumstance was reported to Lord Raglan, who issued i 
General Order for the prevention of such outrages, and t» 
attention of the Provost Marshal was drawn to them, as k 
by virtue of his appointment, is armed with absolute powe 
Some of the delinquents being taken, a Httle wholesome cor- 
rection was administered to them, by the Provost Marshal sd 
his able assistants. 

The former inhabitants of Balaklava would, on their retan- 
have some difficulty in recognizing the place ; and though i> 
was so httle known till we paid it a visit, yet it appears ti 
have always been a place of some note. Professor Pallas say5> 
in reference to it, " The district between the harbour of Se- 
bastopol and that of Balaklava, was formerly called the Hera- 
cleotic Chersonese ; and, in the time of Strabo, it was coverec 
with monuments of Greek art and civilization. Under the Ge- 
noese, by whom it was afterwards possessed, the coIodt 
continued to increase in splendour and consequence. Tbe 
dominion of the Turks and Tartars expelled the merchants 
and reduced the towns and villas to heaps of ruins ; and eves 
these ruins have been rapidly disppearing since the conquest 
of the Crimea by the Russians, who have taken, indiscrimi* 
nately, the squared freestone, the blocks and columns of 
marble, for the construction of barracks and batteries. There 
were numerous and extensive caverns, and subterraneous 
chapels at Inkermann, which appeared to have been scooped 
out of the soft limestone rock, by the Arian monks, in the 
latter ages of the Byzantine Empire, who found here a secure 
retreat from the persecutions by which they were harassed. 
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Tot far from Balaklava, in a plain at the foot of a high ridge 
? mountains, are the pits whence the celebrated Keffe-Kil, op 
3urth of Kafifa, was procured. It was a clay of a gray colour, 
>rining a stratum from fifty to seventy feet beneath the sur- 
i^e, and was formerly exported in great quantities to Con- 
kantinople, where it was used in the baths by the women for 
cashing their hair. But when the intercourse of the Turks 
^th the Crimea was interrupted, researches were made in 
^.natolia, where a similar earth was discovered, and which has 
ince furnished an ample supply for Constantinople. 

Tlie month of July passed without any thing transpiring of 
LXi extraordinary character, for the heavy firing between the 
>atteries being continued daily and nightly, more or less, we 
^eg'an to look upon them as only ordinary occurrences ; but at 
slie latter end of the month, rumours were rife of another bom- 
bardment extraordinary. The weather just then was variable ; 
and the occasional heavy rain found its way into our tents, 
and put us to some inconvenience. On the 3rd of August 
the Russians made a vigorous attack on the Quarries ; but our 
men being prepared for them, they were repulsed with severe 
loss to them, but with very few casualties on our side. Two 
niglits afterwards, a very brilliant illumination indicated that 
some of our shells or rockets had been performing their work 
in the town. The buildings in flames were in the rear, and 
rather to the left of the Redan. Our twenty-one gun battery 
had for some days been paying some special favours in the 
direction in which the conflagration broke out. 

The brave little army of the Sardinians were encamped 
near the river Tchemaya, where they had been visited by the 
Cholera, and had lost about 1000 men ; they were, however, 
in high spirits, and had several times offered their services for 
active duties at the trenches ; but it was thought they were 
rendering good service, in keeping oflP the enemy from our 
rear, as it became well known that large bodies of Russians 
were concentrated behind the hills on which the Russian 
Cossack Vedettes were so continually seen, and it was ex- 
pected that an attack by the enemy on the Sardinians was in 
contemplation, and it accordingly took place on the 16th of 
August, when the enemy in force in their descent from the 
heights, made a dash at the bridge of Trackter, where they 
were well met by the Sardinians, who were assisted by a 
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portion of our artillery. The affair lasted some time, bat the 
Sardinians eventually triumphed, and took many prisoners. 

The Russian troops with all their boasted strength and 
bravery have been so invariably beaten, that Punch migh! 
well exhibit them under the figure of the Russian bear, 
licking his own paws, because he could not lick tbe Cnglislii 
French, Turk, or any body else. Let us hope tbat it maj 
afford them a lesson, and that for the future they will see the 
propriety of giving up playing at soldiers. 

On the 29th of August, an accidental explosion of a French 
powder magazine took place, and created much alarm, with 
considerable loss of life and property. The Russians exulted 
under the supposition that the mischief had been effected by 
them. 

In the beginning of September, busy preparations were 
going on for another bombardment, to be followed (it 
was fully believed now) by an assault; and the idea was 
further strengthened by the arrival in tbe front of 30(^0 
Sardinians, who were desirous of participating in tbe capture of 
the town. The supplies of shot, shell, and powder, which 
bad been brought up by rail, were so prodigious in quantity, 
as fully to justify the expectation, that it would be effective 
in the destruction of the town, and its defences. The order 
was given for the firing to commence on the 5th, 6tb, 7th and 
8th of September. TTie scene which presented itself must 
have been unparalleled in the history of the world ; all other 
bombardments must have been mere child's play compared 
with this. The incessant roar of cannon was tremendous, and 
at night, the hundreds of shells shooting across the sky had a 
most brilliant effect. On our side, they did but little damage, 
but, fired into the town and shipping, must have created great 
alarm and immense damage. On the 7th, a general order 
was issued that every regiment should hold itself in readiness 
to turn out at a moment's notice, and on the morning of the 
8th the attack on the Malakoff and Redan was ordered to 
take place. The troops told off for that fell in about ten 
o'clock, A.M., and the firing from our batteries increased in 
intensity. The French troops advanced towards the Malakoff 
under the special direction of General Pellissier, ably seconded 
"by Canrobert and Bosquet. They had a most dangerous and 
difficult task to perform in the ascent to the Round Tower: 
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t being very steep, while climbing its sides they were exposed 
;.o the enemy's fire, which told upon them with the most 
.earful effect, but Pellissier had made up his mind to win, and 
onward was the word ! After great exertions, they reached 
;he parapet, to meet death from the concentrated fire of the 
'^neiny within, and as the foremost ranks fell, others followed 
'to supply their places, and to meet their fate : but nothing 
could check the impetuosity of the French troops, for though 
thousands of them fell, they persevered, and at length ob- 
tained a footing within the place, where they had to contend 
hand to hand, with dense masses of Russians, but after a long 
and severe struggle, the tricolour was at length seen waving 
jtriumphantly over the fortress. 

In the mean time, the Redan had been attacked by the 
British, led on by their brave officers; but the distance they 
had to go, and the destructive fire to which they were exposed, 
rendered the accomplishment of their object utterly impossible. 
They did, indeed, effect a lodgment on the parapet of the 
Redan, and a few brave men, animated by the noble conduct 
of Major Windham, did maintain their position for a time, 
but without efficient support, how could they expect to 
contend against the overwhelming masses opposed to them. 
The losses of the British in this affair, composed principally of 
the fourth division, were frightful. The general operations of 
the day, however, had been so far successful, that with the 
Malakoff in possession of the French, Menschikoff considered 
his position in the south side of Sebastapol no longer tenable. 

The Russians still kept up their fire from the batteries, 
but only with a view of masking their operations. A bridge 
had been for some time in the course of construction across 
the harbour ; and finding they could no longer retain the south 
side, they commenced the work of blowing up their batteries, 
setting fire to the buildings and ships, such as could not be 
removed, and the light thrown out by this general conflagra- 
tion, illumined the country for miles round ; and the enemy 
was seen crossing the bridge to the north side. A general 
assault was then ordered by the allies; but they were too late 
to intercept the enemy, who as soon as they had effected the 
transport of their troops across, removed or destroyed the 
bridge, leaving their wounded to be taken care of by the 
, captors. 
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Possession of the south side being thus obtained, tte 
gallant Windham, the Redan hero, was appointed com. 
Lindant, and we began to think that our labours were at an 
end • but the fire from the batteries on the north ade, an- 
the efforts they were evidently making to defend themselrte 
there, soon convinced us that we had something more to c- 
yet ; however, we were in comparative safety. 

The batteries were all silent, and we were considering what 
was to be done next. Proper officers and men were engaged, 
to make an estimate of the stores and government property 
left, and (excepting these) the town was divided between the 
allied troops, and men were sent from the different divisions, 
and regiments to bring away anything they might consider, 
would be serviceable at camp. 

On the 15th of September, I had a pass to go any where 
through the town, and taking a comrade with me, we started 
on our journey, but had very great difficulty in finding our 
way among the ruins ; but as the matter has been so fuUj 
explained by Mr. Russell, and others, I can only state that we 
threaded our way as well as we could, among the deserted 
streets, covered with the ruins of the buildings on either side, 
which had been demolished, or burnt by our shells and rockets, 
and we continued our course till we came to the waterside. 
The day was warm, and as we were pretty well smothered in 
dust, I thought I would avail myself of the opportunity of 
getting a bathe in the harbour, my comrade keeping watch. 
While we were thus engaged, a round shot or two were sent 
from the north side, so we thought it advisable to retire as 
soon as possible, not, however, without taking our observations, 
as we had the benefit of a good glass, and could plainly per- 
ceive the enemy actively engaged in various duties. We also 
saw among them a number of women. On our return, we 
paid a visit to the Russian barracks ; splendid buildings, 
so large that two of the rooms would be sufficient for the 
accommodation of a regiment. We also went into the Redan, 
and were not at all surprised at the difficulty in taking it. 
The horrid effluvia, from the half buried carcases of the 
Russians, created such an unpleasant feeling that I was glad 
to get away as soon as possible. Before we reached canip 
again we were pretty weH tired ; we did not forget, however, 
to bring something with us as a memento of the journey. 
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On the 2l8t of September, the first anniversary of the 
"battle of Alma> was kept up with great spirit, and interchange 
of visits between the French and English took place. 

The seijeants of the guards got up a splendid supper, and 
invited a number of French seijeants, to join them, and the 
affair went ofp well. A portion of the guards received their 
medals about this time, and the rest of the army, were not 
'well pleased, at being so long kept out of them. The French 
xnanage these things better, as their medals had been some 
time since distributed. 

Rumours were afloat that the Russians were making pre- 
paratioDS to evacuate Sebastopol; they were evidently busy 
on the north side, and seldom let a day pass vnthout sending 
over a few shot or shell. Our engineers with large fatigue 
parties were also busily employed in making the necessary 
preparations for the destruction of the batteries, and of the 
splendid docks which had taken so many years to construct. 
These it was determined should be effectually uprooted, 
through the agency of gunpowder. 

Fifty years ago, Sebastopol was but a small fishing town, with 
a population of about 5000 souls. Ever since then the Russian 
government had been engaged in converting it into what they 
thought would be an impregnable fortress, with secure an- 
chorage for a powerful navy ; and Russia evidently intended 
it as a dep6t for the armaments with which she expected 
in the fulness of time to effect the final conquest of Turkey ; 
and notwithstanding the vast amount of shot and shell ex- 
pended during the siege, and besides the apparently inex- 
haustible stores deposited on the north side, an incredible 
amount of powder, shot and shelt fell into the hands of the 
allies at the capture. In the beginning of October, the 
extraordinary success which had attended the Kertch ex- 
pedition, determined the allies to make an attack in another 
quarter. A portion of the fleet were put in requisition, with 
a very efElcient squadron of gun-boats, mounting guns and 
mortars of large calibre, with a strong body of marines, also 
five regiments of British infantry, and some French troops : 
our regiment was part of this force ; we embarked at Bala- 
klava, in the steamer " Princess Royal," on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, and S£uling round the coast, arrived at Odessa, on the 
8th; and from appearances, it was thought that the atrocious 
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outrage on the '' Tiger" would now be fuUy avenged. It was 
thought, that whUe the ships attacked in front, the troops 
would be landed about fifteen miles o^, and march direct 
to the attack ; but, if such was really any part of the inteaded 
plan of operations, it was soon abandoned ; and, perhaps, 
wisely. So, as Odessa had lately been very much strength- 
ened, the expedition took another direction, and the spinted 
attack on Kinbum was the result. 

A portion of the troops landed, when the enemy had, as 
usual, blown up their fort and spiked their guns ; and we ad- 
vanced several miles into the country, without meeting with any 
opposition. We were, however, amply repaid for our journey, 
hj the luxurious living we were enabled to indulge in, not only 
in beef and mutton, but also having abundance of poultry; 
and I was fortunate in getting possession of some very fine 
geese, which lasted us for several days. 

As it was considered the naval force was quite sufficient, 
and better adapted for the description of warfare that was 
likely to be carried on, the troops were brought back to the 
Crimea, not a Httle pleased with the pleasant trip they had 
been favoured with, and which was such a welcome relief to 
the monotony of camp life. It was thought our combined 
force outside of Sebastopol might now admit of a strong force 
being detached against the enemy, by way of Inkermann or 
Mackenzie's Farm ; but, on reconnoitring the Russian position, 
it was found to be so well secured and defended by such vast 
numbers of the enemy, and bristling with cannon, as to render 
an attack impolitic ; so it was determined to complete the de- 
fitruction of Sebastopol first. 

As December set in, we had unmistakeable evidence of the 
approach of winter ; but we were now tolerably well provided 
for it, and from the ruins of the town vast quantities of mate- 
rials had been brought, which greatly improved the appear- 
ance of the huts; and some of them, belonging to the officers^ 
had some neat articles of furniture also firom the town. An 
ample supply of winter clothing was also served out, with 
comforters and long boots ; our trench duties being at an end, 
and the firmg (except fi^om the North side, which did us but 
httle damage) being discontinued, we could make ourselves 
tderably ^J^^^^jt^We. The costume of the troops was, when 
off duty, of a varied character-fi:om the glossy seal skin to 
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the common sheepskin, with the wool inside. The troops, at 
times, had plenty of amusement. On several occasions a fox 
liunt took place, with a real live fox, brought specially from 
JBngland, accompanied by some good hounds ; and this, with 
liorse-racing, dog-hunting, rat-hunting, and a variety of other 
things, had a tendency to keep officers and men in good 
liumour. Besides these, theatres were erected, in the fitting- 
up and decoration of which considerable ingenuity and taste 
•were displayed; our 4th Division '* Theatre Royal*' was under 

the direction of Lieutenant , 63rd. He exhibited such 

versatility of talent, and his delineation of character (whether 
comic or sentimental), was so good that he kept the audience 
in a roar of laughter. 

In the latter part of December, the troops were looking out 
for the explosion of the mines, which were to destroy the 
finest docks in the world. The work was performed in the 
most effective manner ; the force of the powder sent masses 
of stone a considerable distance into the air. Some few casual- 
ties took place, but, on the whole, it passed off very well. 
The Russian commanders, on the opposite shore, must have 
been extremely mortified, at the liberties thus taken with the 
premises and property of their demi-god ; but, though they 
still had a force five times more numerous than the allies, 
they had not the courage or confidence to meet us in the 
field. 

January and February passed over us without any incident 
worth mentioning. As spring opened upon us, rumours were 
afloat that further hostilities would be avoided, and the vexed 
question to be settled by diplomacy instead of the sword. 
Well, at all events it will afford a lesson to the Russian auto- 
crat, that neither he nor any other despot will, for the future, 
b3 permitted to ride roughshod over their neighbour's provinces. 
An armistice is signed, and hostilities cease ; an interchange of 
courtesies and civihties takes place between those who had 
been contending in deadly strife ; our troops had permission 
to visit the North side of Sebastopol. I availed myself of the 
opportunity, and was much surprised at the amazing strength 
of the batteries, and at the vast quantity of stores of every 
description. There were a great many women and civilians 
scattered about ; a portion, perhaps, of the population of the 
southern side, which, before the siege, was estimated at 40,000. 
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The Russian soldiers present were a dirty-looking set, and 
did not seem to manifest any feeling of joy or regret at the 
termination of the war. On my re -crossing the harbour. I 
visited what were the docks, and the alteration was wonderful; 
scarcely one stone left on another. 

On the 19th of April, 1856, the Russian generals, with 
numerous staffs, were present at a grand review of the allied 
armies. The French army paraded in marching order in the 
forenoon, and the British in the afternoon ; after which the 
Russian officers, with the commanders-in-chief of the allies, 
accompanied by a very brilliant staff, took their stand, and we 
marched past with sloped arms at quarter distance colunms, 
and the splendid condition of the troops excited the surprise 
and admiration of the Russian generals. 

The principal topic for discussion at camp now is, how soon 
are we to leave, and whither are we going ; the Guards would, 
of course, go home : and the line regiments would be scat- 
tered in every direction. 

When peace was actually proclaimed, all was hurry and 
bustle in preparing for the departure ; our cannon and mortars 
had to be removed from their position, and conveyed on ship- 
board ; the railroad made this a far more easy task than the 
mode by which they were brought up. The ground in every 
direction was strewed with things which were now no longer 
necessary to the troops, and could not be taken v^ith them. 
At length the time came when we were to bid a final adieu to 
the spot which had been moistened with the blood of so many 
of our friends, and where so many of our comrades had been 
consigned to a premature grave, through gross neglect and 
inattention. 

On the 6th of May we embarked in the ship *' Andes; " on 
the 8th we reax^hed Scutari, and took on board our conva- 
lescent sick; sailed the same evening, and arrived at Malta on 
the 12th, when we were removed from the " Andes " to the 
splendid steam-ship " Himalaya," in which we started from 
Malta on the 15th, reaching Gibraltar on the 18th; we left 
there on the Slat, and had a very pleasant voyage across the 
Atiwitic, tnough we were rather inconveniently crowded, the 
ti^-lin^^°'^fu ^^^'^^ J^^'^^d ^« *t Malta; so that the two 
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We reached Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 2nd of June, 
1856 ; and, after our landing, we met with a very kind recep- 
tion from the inhabitants ; and, on our forming on parade, a 
day or two afterwards, the Colonel (Hill) formed us into 
square, and read to us a letter of congratulation which had 
l)een forwarded to him by the mayor on behalf of the inhabi- 
tants, in reference to the regiments during the recent struggle. 
The Colonel further read the reply which, on behalf of the 
regiment, he had sent to the mayor. The Colonel then ex- 
pressed a hope that the connection between the 63rd and the 
good people of Halifax, so happily begun, would continue as 
long as they should have the honour to remain there ; and 
that the conduct* of the 63rd should be such as to give no 
cause to the town*s-people to regret the good opinion they 
had formed of them. 

The extraordinary events which have transpired since in 
India, and the unparalleled atrocity which has marked the 
career of the revolted Sepoys, has created a profound sensa- 
tion ; and those among us who had served in India with them, 
and had often admired their sober soldier-like qualities, and 
their devotion to their colours and officers, felt such deep ab- 
horrence of their butcheries, that we felt they should not be 
simply punished, but utterly exterminated, so that no leaven 
might be left to contaminate a future army. Under this state 
of feeling it will not be wondered at, that at the close of a 
parade in the middle of September, 1857, our colonel formed 
us into square, and read to us a few extracts from the Indian 
News, detailing the horrible butcheries which had been com- 
mitted, not only on gallant officers, but also on innocent 
women and children. 

The colonel, after reading these heartrending extracts, in- 
formed us that he was about to volunteer his services to the 
Government for India, and should be happy if the regiment 
would volunteer also to go with him. The proposition was 
met by the men with a spontaneous and hearty cheer ; and 
** We'll all go,*' responded from right to left. As soon as the 
cheering had subsided, the colonel, evidently affected by the 
warm attachment of his men towards him, said, he would im- 
mediately forward to the Horse Guards the voluntary offer on 
the part of himself and regiment to serve in India. 

As yet no answer has been received ; and we must therefore 
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bide our time, sincerelj hoping that the forces already sent 
may be able to suppress this formidable revolt, and that the 
British rule in India may be re-established on secore and 
lasting principles ; and having thus, to the best of my ability, 
recorded the reminiscences of my military career : in whatever 
quarter my future services may be required, I trust I shall be 
spared, as I have hitherto been, that I may return unscathed, 
and have the opportunity of joining, once more, in the com- 
forts of home, and receive the cong7:«tulations of friends on 
the re-union of 

The Three Serjeants. 



THE END. 



Cipcus-puce, Finsbioy. 
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the Revolution jOf 1688 to the present time j derived principally 
firom Official Documents. By Tkoxib Doublxdat, Esq. 
Author of • The True Law of Population/ Ac. 4ec 
la I voL 8vo, price 12s. doth. 



Table of Profit, Discount, Commission, and Broker- 
age. 

Tables, on an entirely New Principle, by which the Cost and 
Returns per Cents, are fdaced together, and their relative value or 
equivalent shown at one view. 

Tables of Interest, at Five, Four-and-a-Half, Four, and Three>and- 
a-Half per Cent, from 1 to MO days, and from I to IS months, with 
Rules for the Conversion of any per Cent, into any other Rates per 
Cent, of Interest, with a Table of Days. 

By AnBBW FaiunTSOV, Accountant. Price 7t* S<I« doth. 



Bemarks on the Purchase of Landed Property. 

Price 3^ by post 3s. 6d. 
Remarks on the Purchase-value, Management and Letting of 
Lakdbs Pbopbxvt; with several useful Tables, by which the 
Rental- value may be ascertained, or any number of acres, 
roods, or perches. By Gbobob Iokv Rhodbs, Surveyor. 

Fynn's British Consul's Handbook. 

British Consuls Abroad; their OAgin, Rank, Privileges, 
Duties, Jurisdiction, and Emoluments; including the Laws, 
Orders in Conncfl, and Instructions by which they are governed, 
as well as those relating to Shipowners and Merchants in their 
connexion with Consuls. By Robbbx FYnr,Bsq., Barrister-at-Law. 

New EditiOB, loith the Act fitr faemuMnp MarHagu abroad. 
Price 6«. neatly bound. 



The National Debt and PnbKc Funds Simplified. 

ByJusTiv Bbbvav. 
Author of • Composition and Punctuation familiarly explained.' 
*' This i« tkfl cleverest exposidon of the** oUuirwiia eomplieatcd matttn uwn 
pabliahcd."— ri« Ciitic. 

Second Edition, with additions, Is. cloth, or Post free on receipt of IS 
Queen's Heads. 
Royal Exchange. 
^ _, 
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British Kuing. 

A Tzcmtite on British Mising, with a digeit of Tux Comv-book 
Srvtmu, 2»t«niimrie, and Genecal Viniag Laws. 
Bj TxoKAi BjLmn.BR. 1 vol. 8vo, price 4b. 



Coins of fhe Somu&s lektiBg to Britain Beooribed 
and Slnstrated. 

By Jour Yoa-»a Aksbkut, F.S.A. 

Corrosponding Membar of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

•* Fa«t«ni.aUit, aioBaaMBta oMaant.''— <MA P»H. 

In -snail Svo, witih mnnarons Engcavlvgi an alaal and wood, -and 

naatty bonnd. price ^ Od. 



Tate's Bankers' Cfleaiing^onse. 

The System of the London Banlcers* Clearances, and their Ellbcts 
upon the Currency, explained and exemplified by Fonnulsi of the 
daaring^houae Accounts. . 
By W. Tati, Author of ' The Modem Cambist/ &c. S». 6d. 



Jackson's Book-keeping. 

.A New Check-Journal; combining the advantages ef the Daf- 
Book» JournaJ, «nd Cash-Book ; forming a complete System of 
Book-keeping by Double Entry; with copious illostsations of 
Interest Accounted and Joint Adventures.; and a Hew Method of 
BookkeepiQg* or Double Entry by Single. 

By Gbobcu Jaoxsov. Accountant. London. 

Eighth /Edidon, with the most efftetual means of pteventing Prand, 
Error, and Embeaslement, in Cash Transactions, and in the 
Receipt and Delivery of Goods, 6te. Price fi«. cloth. 

** We oan eooMlentioMlr add our meed of prftiae to that of the maajr who hun 
already pi«ead«Hl ui in ta«*Mme tasV, and stroii|r^/«ecemueiad-lt to yeneral 

The Oiromteer; 

A Map ov Loirooir ok a nw Pulr, wzni a Gitxbb tob asoxb- 
TAxviHO Cab Fabbs, Pobtbb Fabbb. &c, dec. 

•With Explanations in English, French and German. 
PricQ, ooloured. Is. Gd.eachj plain, Is. each. 



Bailiway Clhare and Stock Cakiilator. 

Tables for Caleulating Shares in Railway, CanaL Gas. Mining, 
Insurance, and other Companies, at any price from 1-I6th of a 
Pound Sterling, or Is. 3 J. per Share, up to ^,'310 in value; and 
from 1 Share to 300. Applicable also to Foreign or English Stocks, 
or Bonds, and for other purposes ; to which is annexed a Com- 
prehensive Table of Income Tax. 

By R. Edwik RoBivsov, Stock Exchange. 
Third Edition, with Scale of Commissions, as agreed by 
evthority of the Commietee of the Stock fixohange, Londaii. 
PrieeTs. Od.doth. 

' No,n, Saufh'East -Comer, 
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Fartaienihip ''en Commandite." 

Partnership with Limited Liabilities (according to the commercial 
practice of the Continent of Europe and the United States of 
America) for the Employment of Capital, the Circulation of Wages, 
and the Revival of our Home and Colonial Trade. 

The United States are chiefly indebted far their rapid and prodigioua rise to this 
' ■ * ' *' * * e extraordinary g'l 

- d. srivinflr 

persons, exelusiTa of those eni^aged 



system of eommereial association, especially in the extraordinary growth of their 
mannflictnrest in which 6,000,000/ is now invested, giving employment to more 
than 100,000 persons, exelttsiva of those enraged iu the cultivation of cotton/'— 

In 1 vol. 8vo, Price 9s. in cloth. 



Drabwell's Coal Tables. 

Improved Coal-Market Tables, for ascertainingthe value of any quan- 
tity of coals at any price ; also. Discount and Scorage Tables. 
By William DsJlBwbll, Accountant. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 



Importance of Life Assurance. 

LIFE ASSURANCE ; an Historical and SUtistical Account of the 
Population, the Law of Mortality and the different systems of 
Life Assurance, including the validity and non-validity of Life 
Policies, with observations on Fsisitdly Sooibtixs and SAViiras' 
Bakks ; to which is added a review of Life Assurance, explana- 
tory of the nature, advantages, and various purposes to which it 
may be applied. By Alfbbd Bust, Esq. 

In one 8vo volume, price 7s. 6d. in cloth. 



Unreformed Abuses in Chnrch and State. 

With a Preliminary Tractate on the CONTINENTAL REVO- 
LUTIONS. By John Wadb, Author of < History and Political 
Philosophy of the Productive Classes/ &c. 



** Mr. Wade has produced a Tade^mecnm— • complete hand-book— of the eor- 
mptioa, estravagaace, and Incompetence that beset -*-■-■ 



this nation.— irermv 



(300 pp.)j 2s. 6d., or post free, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 
8 Queen's Heads. 



Anderson's Mercantile Letters. 

A Collection of Modern Letters of Business; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory; an Analytical Index; and an Appendix, containing 
pro form& Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of 
Exchange. Also, an Explanation of the German Chain- Rule, as 
applicable to the Calculations of Exchanges : with a Nomenclature 
of Technicalities not to be found in any Dictionary. 

By W. ANOKH80V. 
*'The NewBditioB ii not merely -ralaable as an example of commercial style, bat 
as introdaeingr the reader and stndent, in the most familiar and intelligible 
manner, to the system of commercial dealings in all its branches, as carried on 
between this and other coonlries; in fact, it is a book which shonld be foand in 
every eoanting>-hoase and school, as the rcneralmcreaati la Information which it 
eommnnieaus and familiarises cannot fail to render it intercstinr to all classes 
of readers."— jKcemiiMr. 

Eighth Edition, in a neat 12mo volume, bound in cloth, price 5s. 

*«* In addition to the Jitregoingf everp CoxunoiAL Wobk cf BSPvn 
it eonstantitf on 8ate» 
Boyal Exchange. 



catjlLogiie of useful books 



WUh/uU AUawanee to SehooU and Pripate Teaehers. 



late s Ekments of Commercial Arithmetic. 

ConUlnliig m Itfinate Invettigation or the Principles of the Sdenee, 
and their Osneral ApplicAtion to CommerciJil Calcu]atioiis» in 
aooonlance with the present Monetary System of the worU. 
By W, Tatb. 

** Its cseeotloB r^nsli %uj. The rnles arc daar Mid moiv pis e l« » tkaa ■■■■!. 
TIm BscrciMs arc n*nt\j eomposcd, and bnve a grMter relation M the actaMl 
kaaiaaaa of tW world tbaa Is aastomarjr with clcmwataiy hooka } whilst, to mwrrj 
hraneh that will adroit of it, rules lor meatal ealeulations or short eats to an- 
swers, are mdimd/'—Bprtiatar. 

Fifth Xditiony Improved and c o rrect e d, in 1 toL Umo, naitiy bomidy 
price 2i. 6d. 



Reeeutfy PuiUthed, 

A Key to the Elements of Commercial Ariflimetic. 

Continuing the exposition of the principles of the science and of the 
more intricate portions of their application; exhibiting variations 
in the modes of performing arithmetical operations ; and conveying 
still further information respecting those commercial regulations, 
by which the pupil must hereafter be guided in his Commercial 
calculations. By W. Tax«. 

Neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 



The Buyer and Beller'A Guide to T^JOETC on 
HETinUfS. 

Price Is. 

Showing «t one tIcw T9et Cost and Return Prices, to facilitate pur- 
chases and sales, at the respective rates per cent. With a Table 
of Discount. 

By .Ahdrsw FxRocssoir, Acconntant, 
Author of Tables of Profit, Discount, Interest, &c, drc. 



Tate'8 Coimting-Honse Giiide to the Higher 
Brandies of Calculations. 

Forming a Supplement and 'Key to the new and enlarged Edition of 
the Appendix to the Elements of Cammercial Arithmetic. 
By W. TiiTB. 
The two parts, bound in one* cloth, 7s- Sd* 

«» A work of rreat ezaeIlenee.'*~7VifMy. 

•*<Mr. Tate has spared no paint to farnlsh himself with the hest praetleal data. 
The Roral Mint, the Baok of Bufrland, Llox-d's, the 8'ock Bxehange, aa well aa 
the leading Mereaattle HetaMiahmeats, bare been had reeoarse to. The work 
mnr ha witeljr referred to, as a staadanl -aatboritj on the varions mattavs tfaascd 
vpea."— JfeniMp Pott. 

No. 11, South-Eaat Comer, 
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Schonberg's Oenaan Chain Side. 

A Manual of brief Commercial Arithmetic, being an easy, simple, and 
efficient auxiliary In the working of difficult and complicated 
Problems; applied to Proportion, simple and compound, direct 
and inverte; Discount; Barter; Interest, simple or compound ; 
Profit and Loss; Fractional Numbers; Exchange; Tare, &c. 
For the uie of Schools, Counting-houses, and Self-Tuition. 
By Charlbs Lottzs SCBOirBBRO. 

a of ariUiiaetf eal eompntii- 

!ited, to the total vxclnaion 
• • faaeination in the verr 
• arra>ig^p'mrnt of the figures ; <n fnet, it is an amusing as well as a most useful 
staay, and we strongly recommend the Chain-Rnle as arranged and applied by 
Mr. Sehotibcrg —Lit. Oax. 



** The Chain-Billa Is a Simple, «««y, and clever ayaum of 
doB, only rvqniringto be known to be generally adopted, 
of Ready Keekonera and the rale of Thuiub. There U a i 
nt of the figures ; in fnet, it is an amusing as 
we strongly recommend the Chain-Rnle as arr 
>erg —Lit. Oax. 

Fourth Edition, neatly bound in cloth, price Is. 



The Story Without aa End. 

The Story without an End. Fxom the German of F. W.Cahotb, 
by Mrs. AusTXir. 

"This is a delightful fairy tale; we are all indebted to tin. Aastin for one 
literary work or another, but onr children's ebildren will thank her for this. 
The book altogether is a literary gei 



Appropriately embellished with 18 Wood Engravbigs, in the first style 
of the art, from the pencil of Harvey, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 



The Author's Guide. 

A Guide to Authors; showing how to correct the Press, according to 
the mode adopted and understood by Printers. Price 6d. 



Hew English Grammar. 

An Elementary English Grammar, upon an entirely new principle, 
especially adapted by its simplicity and Its numerous exercises, for 
the junior classes in schools, for private tuition, or for self-in- 
struction. By RiiT. W. H. PnTNOcx, B.C.L. 

New Edition. Price Is., bound in cloth. 

** Pinaoek's Ovaramar aa issued into the world by Bfflngliaa Wilson is the best 
a»d eleavest that has ever aitpeared. aad oaght at onca to ■nparscde svary other 
book of iU eUss."— I7m<«l SiniM Maganiu. 



History of England in Rhymes. 

Rhymes for Youthful Historians: designed to assist the Memory la 
TeUining the most important Dates, and the principal Events, in 
the History of E-sqimmh. 

** How many are there of the eommoa affain of hnman lift which have been 
tanght in early years by the help of rhyme, and hare been like nails fastened in 
• sure pktee. • • • It ta from this prineiple that moral rolee have been 
east into a poetic mould from all antiquity."— Dr. WaUi on tka Improvewtent of Uk* 
Mkid. 

•* Ton must not laugh at this, for cbronologists do not pique themselves on 
their poetry; they mnke nsc of nnrabers and rhymes merely aa assistants to 
memory, being so easily learned."— Jfrt. Chapotu. 

Seventh Edition, with 37 Portraits of Sovereigns, price Is., sewed, 
or in cloth. Is. 6d. 
JKoytf/ Eaehange. 



CATALOOUB OF USKFUL BOOKS 



A complete Course of Instruction 



ObfUtlof fptlrdy all nccenitir for Imyrimg Engiamd to 
team Fntnek, 

Hew French School by M. Le Page. 

pBOriaiOA ov Fbbsoh zv Lovdom. 

**Th« Ml* of many thovMadSf and the ■ImestvalTvrsal adovtioa of theae clever 
littU Book«« by Moaa Ll Pa«b, •afleieatly prova th« p«¥li« approbation of his 
plaa of uaehiDr Fnneh, which i« ia aooerdaaeo trlth the aatoral opormtioa of a 
child Icaraiaf !<• aaiiva laaraafpa." 



The Trench School— Part L 

LE PAGE'S L'ECHO DE PARIS ; being m felection of Familiar 

PhracM which a penon would hear dally if living in France. With 

a Vocabulary of the Worda and Idioms. 

** If eB«. Jm Pa|r«'* cseellaat work baa. w« arc baopj to perceive, ran throor t 

■everal editions with all the celerity it deaerved. Hie book is decidedly the beef 

we hare seen for aidinr the Instrnetion of Barllah children in the rndmenta oq 

the French lanrnaarc ; Tnasmueh as it approaches neareat to that best of all poo- 

cibls methods, familiar eonTcrsation.— Jfermii^ Po$t, 

Tw«Ht^<isth Edition, tcith Additions and numorow Woodcuts. 
In ISmOy neatly bound in cloth, price 4f . 



The Prench School—Part 2. 

LE PAGE'S GIFT OF FLUENCY IM FRENCH CONVERSATION: 
a Set ot Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, calcu- 
lated to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 
fluently on the ordinary Topics of Life. With Notes. 
Eleventh Edition , with Additions. 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 
*' lions. Le Pace's Blementary works are already well known and hiiphly ap- 
preciated, no books are better adapted to ffive the pupil a complete command of 
words and phrases, and a correct knowleofc of the lanf nafc, the arrangement 
Is natural and Judieioos."— ^</e«. 



The Prench School— Part 3. 

LE PAGE'S LAST STEP TO FRENCH j or, the Principles of French 
Grammar displayed in a series of Short Lessons, each of whidi is 
followed by Questions and Exercises t with the Versification. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo, neatly bound in doth, price fls. 

•,• The Thrbb Pabts bound in Ovb Voluxb, price reduced toflfe. 

*' M. Le Tage'B tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is gt>od : his ayntax 
le Ineid and seholarlike, and his Bxcreises are well rradnated, and likely to ex- 
ereise the stadent'e mind with his memory."— 0«ii<'« Mag. 

"^To schools and private teachers theee volnmes mast be invalnablc." — ^Jfen. 

No, 11, South'Eatt Comer, 
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•«• MoNS. Ljc Pagb, has alto publiiihed for the use of Junior Classes, 

Le Pagpe's French Master for Beginners; 

Or, Easy Lessons In French. New and Improved EditioDj with 
additions. Royal 18mo, neat^ bound, price reduced to 3s. 

Le Page's Petit Cansenr ; 

Or, First Chatterings in French, behig 

A KEY TO THE GIFT OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
By Mens. Lb Paob, author of « L'Echo de Paris,' Ac. 
The key gives the correct translation of the French, thereby showing 
which is the proper expn sslon for every topic of life. 

New and improved Edition. Pcioe Is. fid. 

le Page's Niceties of Parisiaii Pronnnciation. 

ETRENNES AUX DAMES ANGLAISES ; being a Key toFrench 
Pronunciation in all its Niceties. Price 6d. 

By Mons. Lb Paob, Author of • L^Echo de Parls,» * The French 
Prompter,' Ace. Just published, price 6d. 



Le Page's Juvenile Treasury of French Con- 
▼ersation ; 

With the English beforethe French. Price 3s. 
•* We 4o not know n better book for the juvenile vtadent than Ais.**— rtimt. 



Le Page's Key to 'L'Ecbo de Paris;' 

Juat poblishfld, price la. 



Le Page's French Prompter; 

A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLING on the Continent and 
Stuoxvts in Frbhch. 

A complete Manual of Conversation, arrange«l in Alphabetical order* 
so as to obviate all difficulty of sefereoce, each English word is 
followed by the phrases and idiomatic French In constant use, 
forming a perfect English and French dictionary, and a sure Hand- 
Boole of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the phrasei 
relating to it which are heard daily. 
Seventh Edition. In a neat Pocket Vohime, pp. 480, price 6s. 

** It ■upplii's TntT^llers, Families, nnd Stndenu with a ready and complete 
trauelatioa of their tho«ighu on all common occurreneee."— £e»iioiMi«(. 

** From the (1111*01 mode in which ihe worm nnd pbrates are arrang^^d, lUtle 
difficulty will b« vxprrieuccd in maiouilninir a oonfnruntiou."—JioruiHyAdvfrth«r. 

** It will prove a Mfrvice to the protieiitnt, and will be ahog'ether invaluable to 
that Inrpe class which modeatly confesses that it only knows • little Freueh." 
'—AtM^tneum. 

** It is iiortabic In form, and very eomprehenelTe."— Jffrfifeniiemif Timtt. 

*' It it likely to become as popnlar as Mons. Lb Pa|re's other elcrllent works } 
for such a mHnDiil will iirvrr be a useless companion, even when the language 
is aoquirrd."— Ot'MfJnwAii'* Mngaam*. 

" The book is iuiendrd for people who have some knowledge of the language. 
To such it is lik«ly to be vary useful, jw being a dictionary and eoaversntioa- 
guide in one."— jS/M>e<a<er. 

Royal Exchange. 
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le Page's Petit Husee de litterature Fran^aise. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most Eminent Writers of France, 
in ProM and Vene; witli chronological and critical Notices of 
French Literature, from the 14th to the 19th Centuries. 

By H. Ls Paoi, Author of ' L'Echo de Parb/ Ac. 

"Tha MleeiioD* bar* bven earafuUy made, and shew at oaee th« style aad tka 
power of the writer. We etronrlr reeommend the ' Petit Mue^c* ta all thoae 
dcsiroaa of beeominf acquainted with the literature of France."— ^r^vi. 

In One Volume, 12mo, handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d. 
This Work is kept Elegantly Bound, suitable for Presents, at 8s. 6d. 



Le Page*8 Eeady Onide to French Composition. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR BY EXAMPLES; giving Modek as Lead- 
ing Strings throughout Accidence and Syntax ; and presenting a 
Comparative View of the English and French Idioms in their prin- 
cipal Differences. 

By Mows. Lb Paob, Professor of the French Language, Author of 
' L'Echo de Paris,' • The French Prompter/ &c. 

*' We should not think of deseribia|^ an object to make it known, when we ean 
show it at oaee. Why should we think of teachin|r by preeepu and rnles when a 
model can be set forth T" 

'*This work will b« fonnd a rvndy Guide to French composition ; each model in 
the accidence is followed by questions and exercises, the object of which is to 
hriug> a younfi^ learner to shape a rule himself and practise it. We can eoaaeien- 
tionsly recommend it to funeral adoption.*'— Aoultty Timua. 

Third Edition, in 12mo, neatly bound in eloth, price 4s. 



Cherville^s First Step to FrencL 

Indispensable to, and in harmony wirti, all Frendi Grammars; being 
a collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in French and 
in English, showing a parallel between the Pronunciation, Etymo- 
logy, Accidence, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech in both Lan- 
guages, with Grammatical Observations on a New Plan. 

By F. M. OB Chbbvillb. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additions, 12mo,ds. cloth 

*'M. de Cherville's method of teaehingr interferes with no existing grrammar, 
but is applicable .to any. The conversations are written in a familiar style (very 
easy at first, aad advaneinr with the prugMSS of the student), in which no word 
is isolated, and thus the rules of grammar are made clear ;— one page is French, 
the opposite English, thus showing a parallel between the pronuuoiation, ety- 
mology, aeeidcoec, and idioms of both languages."— Ifonufv Pott. 



Just Published, Fourth Thousand, price Is., cloth Is. 6d., or ttee by 
post for 19 Queen's Heads. 

Mensuration Made Easy for the Million; 

Or, the Decimal System and its applications to the Daily Employments 
of the Artisan and Mechanic. By Charlbs Hoabb. 

** This Is a painstaking exposition of the many advantages derivable from tha 
oe of decimals, we theret'ere welcome it with all the cordiality dae to those who 
umplify the process of calculation."— Pr<M<Ma/ JfeeAeiMe. 

Ko, U, Swdh-Eoit Comer, 
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Assnrance and Annnily Tables, 

According to the Carlisle rate of mortality, at Three per cent. 
By Pbtsr Gray, F.R.A.S., A.I. A., Author of 'Tables and Formulae 
for the Computation of Life Contingencie*/ Hekbt Ambrosb 
Smxth, F.T.A., and Wzlliau Orchard, F.I.A., Author of * Single 
and Annual Assurance Premiums at Eight Rates of Interest.' 
In royal 8vo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

Tables of Profit, Discount, Commission, &Brokerage. 

TABLES, on an entirely New Principle, by whleh the Cost and 
Returns per Cents, are placed together, and their relative value 
or equivalent shown at one view. 
TABLES of INTEREST, at Five, Four-and-a-Half, Four, and 
' Three-and-a-Half per Cent, from 1 to 300 days, and from 1 to 
12 months, with Rules for the Conversion of any per Cent, into 
any other Rates per Cent, of Interest, with a Table of Days, 
By ANpKXW FBROnsoir, Accountant. 
In One Volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Buyers' and Sellers' Calculator; 

Being Tables for finding with ease and certainty the value of any 
Quantity of Goods bought or sold by the Hundredweight from 
One Penny to One Hundred and Twenty Shillings ; and by the 
Ton from One Shilling and Eightpence to One Hundred and 
Twenty Pounds. By Thomas Tatlor. 

In One Volume, 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

Ward's Safe Guide to Investments. 

A Treatise on Investments ; being a Popular Exposition of the Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of the 
liability to depreciation and loss. 

By Robert Arthur Wars, Solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
Second Edition, with additions. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Connecting the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Notes of an Excursion to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the Republic 
of Mexico. By R. DaxA, Esq. 
With a Coloured Map and Three Views, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Mahogany Tree ; 

Its Botanical Characters, Qualities and Uses, with practical sugges- 
tions for Cutting, dec. An Appendix in favour of the use of 
Mahogany for the building of first-class vessels. 

In 3vo, price 5s. cloth, with Illustrations and a Map. 

Composition and Ponctaation 

Familiarly explained, for those who have n^lected the study of 
Grammar ; and wherein 

FOREIGNERS, WHO MAY BE LEARNING ENGLISH, 
will also find information calculated to facilitate their progress In 
the understanding of the Language. By Justik Bbbhav. 
Sixth Edition, considerably augmented, price 8s* 6d., bound in cloth. 
Pboplb's EoxTioir, Is. 6d., stitched. 
jRoyal Exchange, 
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De Stain's Phonography. 

Phonograuhy ; or Writing by Sounds, divided into Two Parts, vix. 
Lttgography, or Universal Writing of Speech ; and 
lluticography, or Sombolical Writing of Muiic: 
With a Short-hand for both* 
By V. D. SI Stains. Graduate of the Univertity of Paria« 
Second £dixioo» in 1 vol. 8vo. 10». cloth. 



Ifew GuUU to th* German Language, 

Mosohzisker's Guide to the German Lang^nage ; 

Or, Manual for the Acquirement of a Grammatical and Conversa- 
tional Knowledge of German, on the 
ADMIRABLE PLAN OF MONS. LE PAGE'S L'ECHO DE PARIS, 
By F. A. M08CHZISKBB, St. Phi. of the University of Leipzig. 
Author of* The Guide to Literature,' &c. 

This day» neatly doth lettered, price 7** 



«< Jlme and tUh wmUforno man." 

The Importance of Pnnctnality enforced, 

with an Emblematical Bonier on wood. For the use of Covvtxno- 
HOU8B8, Wamuoubbs, Shops, &c. Price, on paper, 6d. 

Natal, Cape of Good Hope. 

A Gracing, Agricultural and Cotton-growing Country ; comprising 
Descriptions of this well-endowed Colony, fVom the year 1575 to the 
present time, by Government Officials and Travellers; with a 
Vocabulary of the Zulu Language, a Map of the Colony, and 
Engravings. 

By J. S. Cbrutopbrr, of Natal. 
Post 8vo, price 4*. bound, with Views and coloured Map. 

Obscnre Nervons Biseaees popnlarly explained. 

The experience of years condensed in a few pages. Being Six Letters 
addressed to a Physician on the many nervous afftctions resulting 
from dental irritation, and die sources of reflex nervous dis- 
turbance. By J. L. LxTiBOir. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered ; dedicated by pennissioB to 
Dr. Conolly. 
U _ 

Combe on the Currency Question. ^- 

** Thf • pamphlet is a service rendered t« tke eommn-cial pabllo. Na tneh 
work has Mthrrto bran attainable. Mr. Combe'a pamphlrt fulfils ererythinip that 
eonid be drsired, as it is a eoneise aud Io|^raI stateiueut, nod will save wadiog 
tbrough a mass of contradictory treatise*. Its bread and simple doetrines leave 
no excuse for those who may cootiuoe to trouble the community with inosssaat 
affusions on this matt<*r."— TVkim, JfarcA 4, I8&6. 

Just published, tenth edition, price Is. 

Also Mr. COMBED REPLY to Pamphlets put forth In anwerto 
« The CURRENCY QUESTION CONSIDERED/' 6d. 

FudUshed by Effingham Wiiton, 11, S&u^East Corner^ 
Royal Exchange. 
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